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Editor  &  Publisher 


Advertisers  keep  coming  back  for 
more  in  TV  WEEK.  Like  Miller 
Brewing  Company.  This  adver¬ 
tiser  has  signed  up  for  26  more 
color  ads  in  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une’s  new  television  magazine! 

TV  WEEK  is  hot.  Why  not  use 
it  to  start  a  fire  under  your  Chicago 
sales  curve?  It  reaches  more  than 
750,000  families  in  Chicago  and 
suburbs — and  96%  of  its  readers 
keep  it  in  their  homes  for  a  full 
week.  68%  of  its  readers  look  at 


it  21  times  a  week!  Another  31% 
look  at  it  35  times  a  week! 

More  and  more  advertisers  are 
using  its  week  long  selling  power. 
For  the  6  months  ending  Novem¬ 
ber,  1957,  they  have  used  153 
pages  of  advertising  in  TV 
WEEK — up  27%  over  the  same 
period  of  1956. 

Your  Tribune  representative 
has  the  complete  information  you 
need  to  know  about  this  productive 
new  medium.  Why  not  call  today? 


To  Be  Big  in  Chicago,  Be  Big  in  the  Tribune! 


Qlljkago  OTxibunt 

THE  WORLD'S  CRLATEST  NEWSPAPER 


Installed  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.  EXAMINER 


Similar  high-speed  black  and  white  units,  equipped  witn 
color  cylinders  for  ROP  color,  are  available  in  any  number 
or  combination  of  units.  Illustration  shows  a  typical  8-unit 
arrangement  with  3-2  folder. 

More  and  more  newspapers  from  coast-to-coast,  both 
large  and  small,  are  keeping  pace  with  growing  circulation 
requirements  with  SCOTT  equipment.  Features  of  these 
presses  are  their  simplicity,  ease  of  adjustment  and  opera¬ 
tion  and  economy. 

If  your  plant  needs  modernizing,  or  if  you  are  planning 
a  new  structure,  let  SCOTT  show  you  how  other  news¬ 
papers  have  solved  their  problem  with  our  engineered 
installations.  Send  for  literature. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO. 

DIVISION  OF  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  Piont:  Pioinfieid.N.J.  ^ 
EXECUTIVE  &  SALES  OFFICE:  501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  1 7,  NEW  YORK 

BUILDERS  OP  PRESSROOM  AND  REELROOM  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1B78 


they  Buy  More  because  they  Have  More 


One  of  Americans  largest, 
richest  markets . . .  where 
your  advertising  message 
can  be  delivered  385,000 
times  each  day  by  two 
of  America's  greatest 
newspapers. 


#  You’ll  find  big,  booming  Indianapolis  a  mighty  slick  market  for  everything 
from  sleds  to  slacks!  Here  are  the  cold  facts:  Department  store  and  general 
merchandise  sales  are  each  way  above  the  national  average — 55.4%  and  79.4% 
respectively.*  And  average  annual  income  per  family  is  a  cool  $6,882 If  Yes, 
the  selling  weather’s  brisk  in  Indianapolis  .  .  .  just  right  for  coasting  to  new 
records.  Write  for  complete  market  and  circulation  data. 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY  •  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


^1954  Consus  of  Butinoss  and  Retail  Trade 
tSaies  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  1957 


The  Indianapolis  Star 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


editor  6C  publisher  foe  January  18,  1958 


HAS  THE  LARGEST 
CITY  HOME 
DELIVERED 


AND  on  Sundays  the  Houston  Chronicle  has  the 
LARGEST  CITY  ZONE  CIRCULATION  in  Texas . . . 
with  28,041  MORE  THAN  HOUSTON'S  OTHER 
SUNDAY  NEWSPAPER! 

THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

Jan.  18-19 — New  York  State  Capital  District  Mechanical  Conferenci. 
Sheraton-Ten  Eyck  Hotel,  Albany.  N.  Y. 

Jan.  18-19 — Retail  Advertising  Conference,  sixth  annual.  Palmer  Housi, 
Chicago. 

Jan.  18-20 — ^Texas  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  mooting,  Galveston. 

Jan.  19-22 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  annual  meeting, 
Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  20 — National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Editors,  Realty  Page  Im¬ 
provement  Clinic,  Hotel  Conrad  Hilton,  Room  9,  Chicago. 

Jan.  21— New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Winter  meetinq, 
Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jan.  23 — United  Press  Newspapers  Association  of  Connecticut.  1711  Ini 
Meriden,  Conn. 

Jan.  23 — North  Carolina  Associated  Press  Club,  annual  meeting,  Carolini 
Inn,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Jan.  23-25— Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  annual  convention.  Hot* 
Westward  Ho,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Jan.  23-25 — North  Carolina  Press  Institute,  Carolina  Inn,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  ■ 

Jan.  24-25 — Michigan  Press  Association,  90th  annual  convention,  biiB 
Lansing.  Mich.  I: 

Jan.  24-25 — Del-Mar-Va  Press  Association,  annual  meeting,  Dover  Hotil, ' 
Dover,  Del. 

Jan.  25 — Texas  Press  Association,  llth  annual  Mid-Winter  meeting,  Com¬ 
modore  Perry  Hotel,  Austin,  Texas. 

Jan.  25-28 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Wiitte 
meeting.  Captain  Shreve  Hotel,  Shreveport,  La. 

Jan.  26-28 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Winter  meetinq, 
Mark  Twain  Hotel.  Elmira,  N.  Y 

Jan.  27-Feb.  7— American  Press  Institute  Publishers  Editors  and  Chiel 
News  Executives  (for  newspapers  under  50  000  circulation)  seminer, 
Columbia  University  New  York. 

Jan.  31 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  second  annual  photography  forum, 
Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Feb.  1-2 — Tri-State  Daily  Newspaper  Editors  Association,  second  annml 
meeting,  Stratford  Hotel,  Alton,  III. 

Feb.  5— New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Winter  meeting,  DeWItt  Clinton 
Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  6— California-Nevada  Associated  Press,  annual  meeting.  Hotel  dll 
Coronado,  Coronado,  Calif. 

Feb.  6-7 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association  37th  Winter  conventioi, 
DeWitt  Clinton  Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  6-8 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  25th  annual  meeting  Deshle 
Hilton  Hotel  Columbus  Ohio.  ^ 

Feb.  6-8 — PNPA-IAMA  Disolay  Advertising  Conference.  Penn  Harrii 
Hotel,  H  arrisburg  Pa 

Feb.  6-9 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annual  conven  ioi. 
Hotel  del  Coronado  Coronado  Calif. 

Feb.  7-8 — New  York  Press  Association.  106th  annual  convention,  Hotll 
Syracuse,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Feb.  13-15— Maryland  Press  Association,  meeting.  Lord  Baltimore  Hetil, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Feb.  14 — Chesapeake  Associated  Press  annual  meeting,  Lord  Baltlmon 
Hotel,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Feb.  14-15 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  39th  annual  Oregon 
Press  Conference,  Eugene  Hotel,  and  U.  of  Oregon  campus,  Eugent, 
Ore. 

Fob.  14-16— Colorado  Press  Association.  80th  annual  convention,  Cosmo¬ 
politan  Hotel.  Denver. 

Feb.  17-28 — American  Press  Institute.  Advertising  Directors  (for  news¬ 
papers  under  75,000  circulation)  seminar.  Columbia  University,  Nl» 
York  City. 

Feb.  20 — South  Carolina  Associated  Press  Association,  annual  meetinq 
Columbia  Hotel.  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Feb.  21-22 — Michigan  Press  Photographers  Short  Course,  Kellogg  Center, 
East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Feb.  21-22 — Northwest  Dally  Press  Association,  39th  annual  meeting.  Hotel 
Radlsson,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Feb.  21-22 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Mid-Winter  Institute,  Colum¬ 
bia  Hotel,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Feb.  22 — United  Press  Illinois  Newspaper  Editors  Association  meeting,  in 
connection  with  annual  Newspaper  Seminar  at  MacMurray  College. 
Jacksonville.  III. 

Feb.  22 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Circulation  Clinic,  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Feb.  22-23 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association, 
22nd  annual  meeting,  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago. 


JOHN  T.  JONES,  JR.,  President 

R.  W.  McCarthy,  Advertising  Director 

M.  J.  GIBBONS,  General  Advertising  Mgr. 

THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY  —  Afa/iona/  Representatives 

*  Based  on  a  comparison  of  Publishers'  Statements  ta  the  ABC  for 
period  ending  Sept.  30,  1957. 
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Vol.  91,  No.  3,  January  18,  1958,  Editor  &  Publisher,  the  Fourth 
published  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue — The  International  Year  Bow 
Number  in  February  by  the  Elditor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Editorial  and  bv- 
ness  offices  at  Suite  1700,  Times  Tower,  1476  Broadway,  New  York  86,  N. 
(Printed  by  Husrhes  Printing  Co.,  En.st  Stroudsburg,  Pa.)  Second  claa*  *“■ 
privileges  authorized  at  Blast  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  under  Act  of  March  8.  1879,  •<” 
Titles  patented  and  Registered  end  contents  Copyrighted  1958  by  the  EditWJ* 
Publisher  Ck>.,  Inc.  Annual  subscription  $6.60  in  United  States  and  i)os-<es*M* 
and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries,  $10.00.  Payment  in  Sterling  may  be  jn** 
to  E&P  "American  Account”  First  National  City  Bank  of  N.  Y.,  116  Old  BJ** 
St.,  London,  or  to  the  Australia  and  New  Zealand  Bank  Limited,  Royal  ExchsHT 
Branch,  85  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
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Don't  let  the  auto  industry  take  off  without  you! 


No  one  need  tell  you  that  increased  competition  in  the  auto 
industry  is  going  to  mean  increased  advertising  appropria¬ 
tions,  combined  with  greater  discrimination  in  media 
selection.  So  you  have  a  real  selling  job  ahead:  to  reach 
and  influence  those  automotive  executives  who  must  de¬ 
cide  how,  when  and  where  to  invest  182  million  advertising 
dollars.  How  can  you  convince  them  of  your  importance 
to  their  selling  effort? 

Ask  your  own  space  representatives!  We  think  they’ll 
agree:  AUTOMOTIVE  NEWS  is  the  one  publication  sure 
to  be  seen  by  the  auto  men  they  must  sell,  the  one  publica¬ 
tion  to  carry  your  advertising  message.  Little  wonder. 
For  32  years  AUTOMOTIVE  NEWS— and  AUTOMO¬ 
TIVE  NEWS  alone — has  been  the  weekly  Newspaper  of 
the  Industry,  gathering,  sorting,  editing  and  interpreting 
the  vital  happenings  of  this  dynamic  industry. 

To  deliver  the  news — while  it  still  is  news — to  some 
150,000  readers*  is  the  job  of  14  full-time  editors  and  106 
field  correspondents.  Find  out  how  AUTOMOTIVE  NEWS 
has  already  helped  introduce  more  than  35  newspapers  to 
the  men  who  will  decide  when  and  where  to  place  $182 
million  worth  of  space  this  year.  Don’t  put  it  off — call 
editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  18,  1958 


your  nearby  AUTOMOTIVE  NEWS  representative — 
today. 

*44,000  paid  subscribers,  86%  of  uhom  annually  reneut  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  the  regular  $8  rate.  They’re  offered  no  premiums, 
cut-rates  or  special  inducements. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

NEW  YORK:  Edward  Kruspak,  Ray  Billingham,  Howard  E. 
Bradley,  Murray  Hill  7-6871 

CHICAGO:  J.  Goldstein,  William  H.  Gallagher,  State  2-6273 
DETROIT:  R.  L.  Webber,  William  R.  Maas,  Roy  Holihan,  Wood¬ 
ward  3-0495 

LOS  ANGELES:  R.  H.  Deibler,  Dunkirk  3-0303. 

TIf  most  inHuontial  publication  in  tho  automotivo  industry. 
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Cars  Built 
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IN  SELLING  BUFFALO 
FOLLOW  THE  LEAD 
OF  THOSE  WHO  KNOW 


MIN'S  STOtls  place  74%  of  their  daily  linage  in  the  Momine 
Courier-Express... and  use  additional  space  Sundays  to  swell 
that  lead. 

WOMEN'S  STORES  place  68%  of  their  daily  linage  in  the  Morning 
Courier-Express  and,  in  1956,  used  668,426  additional  lines  in 
the  Sunday  edition. 

All  of  which  means  that  both  those  who  are  selling  women, 
and  those  who  are  selling  men  have  found  the  Courier-Express 
their  best  sales  producer. 

FOR  ECONOMY  use  the  Morning  Courier-Express  to  ^et 
more  advertising  for  your  dollar  concentrated  on  those  with 
more  dollars  to  spend. 

FOR  SATURATION  use  the  Sunday  Courier-Express  to 
blanket  Western  New  York’s  rich  8-county  market.  It’s  the 
State’s  largest  newspaper  outside  of  Manhattan. 

R  O  P  COLOR  avollabl#  both  dolly  and  Sundoy. 

Mtmbtr:  Mtfro  Sundoy  Comici  and  Sunday  Mogozin*  NthvorJts 

Buffalo  COURIER-EXPRESS 

Representatives:  SCOIARO,  MEEKER  &  SCOTT 
Pacific  Coast:  DOYIE  &  HAWIEY 
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„  AGAIN! 


THIS  TIME  WITH  ROP  COLOR 


Another  first  for  Davenport  Newspapers! 

Editor  &  Publisher's  judges  declared  Davenport  News¬ 
papers  top  winner  of  the  Food  Color  Ad  Competition 
for  3  colors  and  black  ads.  To  carry  off  sales  prizes  in 
this  rich,  top-ten  Midwest  market,  let  Davenport  News¬ 
papers  carry  the  full  colors  of  your  products  ROP. 
You'll  win  with  black  and  white, 
too,  in  Davenport  Newspapers! 

Do  what  other  successful  adver¬ 
tisers  are  doing. 


DAVENPORT 

NEWSPAPERS 


COVERING  DAVENPORT,  IOWA;  ROCK  ISLAND. 
MOLINE  AND  EAST  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 

/tepr«M/ed  by  Jaiui  St  Ktiley 
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IT  HAPPENED  ONE  DAY — to  Chicago  Tribune  sports  writer  Bob  Cronw, 
He  received  a  generous  advance  frmn  a  publisher  for  his  book,  "TV 
Chicago  Fire,”  on  the  day  a  four-figure  check  arrived  from  Readers  Difts 
for  an  almost  forgotten  story  his  wife,  Alice,  had  polished  up  and  sol), 
mitted  without  his  knowledge.  In  a  rosy  haze  he  drove  to  a  golf  count, 
shot  a  hole  in  one.  Clincher  came  when  he  started  home  and  turned 
his  car  radio  to  “It’s  a  Most  Unusual  Day!”  .  .  .  When  Indianapolis  Tine 
reporter  Connie  Lein  wrote  a  story  about  three  women  losing  their  Iho 
in  traffic  accidents  and  leaving  nine  motherless  children  at  Christnis, 
she  violated  journalism’s  rule  against  participating  in  a  story.  SV 
bought  presents  for  all  nine  and  went  to  a  Christmas  Eve  party  for 
them  .  .  .  Akron  Beacon  Journal  reporter  Craig  Wilson  was  knocked 
down  in  traffic  but  livei^  to  write  about  his  experience  and  warn  other 
“foolish  pedestrians”  not  to  disregard  “Don’t  Walk”  signs.  .  .  .  Joseph  G. 
Fitzgerald.  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record  Newspapers,  not  only  covered  the  ston 
but  helped  police  find  the  get-away  car  in  a  holdup  at  Watervliet,  N.  Y. 


— Readers  of  the  Sioux  Falls  (S.D.)  Argus-Leader  wem't 
surprised  at  recent  revelations  that  Russia  is  far  ahead  of  the 
in  science  education.  John  A.  Kennedy,  publisher  and  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Argus-Leader,  wrote  prophetic  stories  after  a  study 
tour  of  the  Soviet  Union.  .  .  .  Marshall  Jay  Brown,  who  won  hu 
Bachelor’s  degree  in  Journalism  at  New  York  University  last  vnr. 
a  former  New  York  Herald  Tribune  copyboy,  is  on  the  staff  of 
the  Lockport  (N.Y.)  Vnion-Sun-Journal.  He’s  the  fifth  “Brownie* 
in  the  business.  His  uncles,  Richard  S.  and  Murray  J.  Brown,  an 
with  the  UP;  his  brother,  Kenneth,  was  on  the  Staten  Island  (N.Y.) 
Advance  before  going  into  educational  work;  his  father.  Max  L 
Brown,  public  relations  representative  in  New  York  for  Belhlehea 
Steel  Company,  formerly  for  17  years  was  with  UP. 


— Montgomery  Mulford,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News,  collects  tie- 
clasps,  has  20.T,  one  with  miniature  typewriter,  one  with  pencil  (reel 
lead),  one  with  a  camera  and  another  with  a  telephone  whose  dill 
moves.  Now  he’s  adding  one  of  PR  man  Weston  Smith’s  with  “<d 
Estate”  and  a  quill  on  it.  .  .  .  Morrie  L.  Sharp,  Portland  (Ore.)  Jnuni 
ad  manager,  has  published  his  second  book,  “Camellias  Illustrated 
How  to  Grow  Them.”  .  .  .  George  Fuemann,  Houston  Post  colutnniK™ 
is  author  of  an  analysis  of  Texas  entitled  “Reluctant  Himpirc”  (Double 
day  &  Co.).  .  .  .  “Such  is  the  price  of  integrity — back  to  the  pliit 
cafeteria,”  wrote  Philadelphia  Daily  News  columnist-reviewer  Jem 
Gaghan,  when  stars  of  two  plays  he  had  panned  cancelled  luncheon  ly 
pointments.  .  ,  .  Columnist  Ben  Hayes,  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen,  k 
years  has  resisted  the  use  of  the  word  “release”  for  “handout.”  ...  TV 
34th  book  by  Richard  Lockridge,  ex-New  York  Sun,  will  be  publishd 
by  Lippincott  in  March.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lockridge  met  while  he  was  * 
the  Kansas  City  Star  and  she  was  on  the  Kansas  City  Journal.  They  Iw 
at  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


.—Sports  Editor  Wirt  Gammon,  Chattanooga  Times,  tahiilald 
football  coverage,  found  Tiniesmen  traveled  10,000  miles  to  cow 
70  area  high  school  and  college  games  ....  Ben  Goldnui. 
president  of  Eagle  Clothes,  damns  TV  for  portraying  reporters  a 
sloppy  dressers,  says  newspapermen  are  well  groomed.  .  .  .  Syndi¬ 
cated  columnist  Barney  Clazer  wryly  conunents:  “Newsmen  invited 
to  freeload  at  the  best  nightclubs  are  beginning  to  feel  the  bile  d 
inflation.  They  buy  their  wives  corsages  to  augment  new  dresses 
and  hairdos,  hire  baby  sitters  and  then  tip  the  bejeevers  out  of 
everyone  all  the  way  down  the  line.  It’s  getting  so  they  just  cant 
afford  to  be  invited  free  anyplace.’’ 


— Edmund  Arnold,  editor  of  Linotype  News,  Miss  Isabelle  K.  Savel 
Nyack,  N.  Y.,  and  others  corrected  the  attribution  of  the  famous  ode 
to  the  Printing  House.  The  real  author  of  those  lines,  Beatrice  Waide. 
editorial  manager.  The  Monotype  (Corporation  Limited,  London,  u 
eminent  British  authority  on  printing  and  typography,  writes:  “I  shtl 
always  treasure  the  clipping  that  Paul  Bennett  has  sent  me,  from  y^ 
Column  of  Dec.  21.  So  will  a  good  many  other  members  of  the  printini 
trade,  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  The  Inscription  which  Mr.  Robtft 
St.  John  discovered  outside  the  Ashanti  Pioneer  stands  in  bronze  at  the 
entrance  to  the  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  with  my  name  undei 
it  as  author.  I  wrote  it  in  1932  to  provide  a  text  for  the  broadsheet  fint‘ 
showing  of  The  Monotype  Corporation  Ltd.’s  noble  Perpetua  Titlini 
Capitals.  I  have  four  times  permitted  it  to  be  carved  in  stone  (nu»t 
recently  on  the  new  Government  Printing  Office  in  Perth,  W.  AustralU)- 
and  I  have  quite  lost  count  of  the  number  of  locally  printed  editions  and 
humorous  parodies  of  that  now  hackneyed  text  which  I’ve  come  acro« 
in  my  travels.  It  delights  me  that  Mr.  J.  W.  Tsiboe,  that  highly  intellig*' 
Ashanti,  realized  how  safe  it  would  be  to  hoax  a  by-line  journalist  bj 
claiming  the  authorship  of  that  particular  piece.” 
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Population 
10,111  People 

per.  sq.  mi. 


Effective 
Buying  Income 
$19,996,047 

per.  sq.  mi. 


In  Number 
Of  Families 
3,070 
per.  sq.  mi. 


Concentrate  as  we  do  ..  . 

The  JERSEY  JOURNAL 

The  One  Dominant  Hudson  County  Newspaper 

101,162  copies  daily  total  circulation 

Concentrated  in  Hudson  County,  N.  J. 

Concentrated  in  Home  Delivery  Circulation 

2  of  Every  3  Copies  Home  Delivered 

The  jersey  journal,  jersey  city,  N.  j..  Represented  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 
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nuuSuN 
COUNTY 


Food  Sales 
$2,988,603 


per  sq.  mi 


Furniture  & 
Appliances 
$710,857 

per.  isq.  mi. 


Gasoline  Sales 
$467,634 


per.  sq.  mi 


Drug  Sales 
$282,555 

per.  sq.  mi. 


editorial 


Arbitration  Pact 

^  I  ■’HE  International  Printing  Pressmen’s  Union  is  a  living  example 
of  how  organized  labor  can  achieve  high  wages  and  working  stand¬ 
ards  for  its  members  through  negotiation  and  arbitration  and  without 
frequent  recourse  to  strikes. 

The  pressmen  have  just  signed  a  five-year  renewal  of  its  arbitration 
agreement  with  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  This 
is  the  oldest  continuous  arbitration  agreement  in  American  labor 
relations  history.  It  is  not  binding  automatically  on  all  ANPA  mem¬ 
bers  and  their  Pressmen’s  Union — it  is  executed  individually  by  each 
if  they  desire — but  its  cftectiveness  is  indicated  by  a  complete  absence 
of  pressmen’s  strikes  in  ANPA-member  plants  during  1957. 

Contrary  to  the  philosophy  of  some  unions  which  seems  to  abhor 
arbitration  of  any  issue,  this  long-standing  policy  of  the  Pressmen’s 
Union  has  not  injured  its  members  in  any  way.  They  have  achieved 
— without  numerous  and  costly  strikes — wages,  hours  and  working 
conditions  in  newspaper  plants  that  are  comparable  to,  and  in  some 
instances  better  than,  those  won  by  other  craft  unions  which  have 
not  been  dedicated  to  peaceful  industrial  relations. 

If  other  newspaper  unions  and  more  publishers  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  adopt  the  principle  of  arbitration,  rather  than  that  of  waging 
economic  warfare  through  costly  strikes  and  shutdowns,  the  entire 
newspaper  industry  and  those  who  make  their  living  in  it  would 
benefit  immeasurably. 


Venezuelan  Editors  Jailed 

"Y^ENEZUELA’S  General  Marcos  Perez  Jimenez  has  shown  his  dic- 
"  tatorial  stripes  by  jailing  newspaper  editors  who  refused  to  do 
his  bidding  during  the  recent  military  uprising  there. 

There  has  been  censorship  of  the  press  in  Venezuela  since  1948. 
Every  item  or  comment  about  the  government  or  its  leaders  had  to 
be  passed  by  an  official  censor.  As  a  result  the  newspapers  long  ago 
discontinued  their  editorial  columns  because  of  their  lack  of  freedom 
to  comment  on  Venezuelan  affairs.  However,  newspapers  were  not 
under  compulsion  to  print  government  handouts  and  frequently 
refused  to  do  so  without  penalty. 

As  with  all  dictators  that  get  into  trouble,  Perez  Jimenez  turned 
on  the  press  when  revolt  appeared.  He  ordered  the  newspapers  to  print 
editorial  comment  defending  the  regime  and  denouncing  the  uprising. 
At  least  two  editors  and  one  publisher  refused  and  were  arrested. 

These  men,  and  other  harassed  Venezuelan  editors,  deserve  the 
support  of  free  newspaper  people  in  this  hemisphere — the  same  sup¬ 
port  they  gave  so  willingly  and  so  effectively  to  the  press  of  Argentina 
and  Colombia  when  they  were  under  the  thumbs  of  dictatorships. 


Expanding  Industry 

lYTEVVSPAPERS  continue  to  back  up  their  faith  in  the  American 
^  economy  and  the  future  of  the  newspaper  medium  by  spending 
millions  of  dollars  each  year  for  plant  expansion  and  improvement. 

There  has  been  no  discernible  letup  in  improvement  of  newspap)er 
plants  all  over  the  country  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  An  E&P 
tabulation  reveals  that  in  1957  at  least  100  newspapers  started  build¬ 
ing  projects,  or  announced  them,  committing  themselves  to  an  overall 
expenditure  of  over  $125,000,000.  For  some  of  them  it  is  their  second 
plant  expansion  program  since  1945. 

There  is  no  fear  of  the  future  reflected  here. 
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•Short 

^  Headlines: 

Fascist  Pot  Broken  Up  In  France. — 
Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News. 

• 

Former  Baby  Is  Sued  For  Heart  Balm. 
'Springfield  (Ohio)  Daily  News. 

• 

Wife  Slain,  Kills  Self. — G  lend  ale 
(Calif.)  News-Press. 

Dead  Man  Accused  Of  Plotting  Own 
Death. — Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Star-Tele- 
Oram. 

m  .  • 

With  One  Shot  Mother  of  Two 
W-*  Dags. — Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express. 
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THE  UNION’S  STORY 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  Local  1104, 
United  Steel  Workers  Union,  has  seen 
the  value  of  telling  its  story  to  the  com¬ 
munity  via  ads  in  Lorain  (()hio)  Journal. 
As  a  labor  press  agent  and  editor  of  labor 
newspapers,  I  have  tried  to  persuade 
unions  to  avail  themselves  of  ads  for  use 
as  their  voices.  Some  boards  accepted  my 
suggestion,  but  many  brushed  it  off. 

Those  union  officers  who  objected  to  the 
suggestion  did  so  on  the  ground  that  they 
would  feel  they  were  ‘buying’  the  paper, 
“like  the  big  corporations.”  I  sought  to 
explain  to  them  that  buying  ads  was  not 
improper,  nor  would  the  newspapers  be 
influenced  by  the  act. 

Outside  of  strikes,  the  pronouncements 
of  controversial  labor  officials,  officers 
being  indicted  or  jailed,  there  really  is 
nothing  newsy  about  union  activities  that 
would  interest  the  average  reader  of  the 
daily  paper.  And  the  newspaper  must 
attract  and  please  the  reader.  For  that 
matter,  even  activities  of  the  business 
world  are  dull  reading  (unless  the 
Kiwanis  president  gets  caught  in  the 
wrong  bed). 

If  a  union  feels  it  has  an  important 
story  to  tell  (and  the  editor  thinks  dif¬ 
ferently),  the  union’s  press  officer  should 
march  from  the  city  room  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  and  buy  space  and  tell 
the  union’s  story. 

Joe  G.  Velna 

Editor,  Industrial  News, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

SIZE  OF  SCHOOL 

Your  Education  Editor  ably  and  logi¬ 
cally  presented  a  point  of  view  with  which 
I  heartily  agree  in  “Fewer  Schools”  Idea 
Doesn’t  Jibe  With  Need,  Jan.  4.  His  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  proposal  of  the  retiring  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association  for  Education  in 
Journalism  leaves  little  to  be  said. 

I  would  add  some  testimony  of  experi¬ 
ence,  in  support  and  in  addition. 

As  an  educator  member  of  three  accred¬ 
iting  teams  I  found  evidence  to  support 
my  conviction  that  “bigness”  is  not  an 
important  criterion  by  which  to  judge 
whether  a  school  is  professional  in  its 
aims  and  its  achievements.  A  two-year 
term  on  the  American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion  for  Journalism,  whose  members  pass 
on  recommendations  of  accrediting  com¬ 
mittees,  impressed  me  with  the  quality 
of  work  done  in  small  schools — as  seen 
and  studied  by  the  accrediting  committees. 

The  basic  courses  can  be,  and  some¬ 
times  are,  better  taught  in  the  small  school 
than  in  the  big  one.  In  this  opinion  I  am 
joined  by  teachers  who  have  studied  at 
larger  schools  and  taught  in  smaller 
schools. 

There  is  another  factor  worth  consid¬ 
ering:  the  head  of  the  small  school  may 
more  courageously  express  his  opinions, 
may  be  less  conservative  and  more  criti¬ 
cal  when  the  need  arises,  than  the  dean 
of  a  large  school.  Bigness  in  schools  is  no 
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more  automatically  conducive  to  independ¬ 
ence  of  thought  and  speech  than  is  bigness 
in  newspapers. 

As  an  example  I  quote  from  Norman  E. 
Isaac’s  Grosman  Memorial  address  of 
Oct.  5,  1957: 

“Defending  himself  during  an  acri¬ 
monious  debate  on  newspaper  morals  be¬ 
fore  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
in  1946,  Ralph  Grosman  told  his  audience 
of  publishers  that  too  many  of  them  had 
become  so  absorbed  with  their  business 
problems  that  they  had  lost  sight  of  their 
responsibilities  to  give  the  people  what 
they  needed.  And  he  added  that  these 
publishers  had  to  learn  to  listen  to  their 
critics  instead  of  ‘resenting  and  resisting 
them.’  Other  people  have  said  things  like 
this.  But  few  people  were  saying  them 
who  were  in  Ralph  Grosman’s  position. 
He  was  directing  a  journalism  school — 
and  in  a  state-supported  institution.  He 
was  subject  to  direct  attack  from  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  his  own  state.” 

A.  Gayle  Waldrop 
Director,  Gollege  of  Journalism, 

University  of  Golorado. 

RECIPE  INQUIRY 

Re  Helen  Ruch’s  article  listing  recipes 
of  various  newswomen  in  the  world  (Jan. 
4,  Page  15) :  With  all  due  respect  to  the 
very  attractive  Barbara  Goodison  of  the 
Kingston  Daily  Gleaner,  will  someone 
please  tell  us  poor  city  slobs  just  what 
the  hell  are  the  “toasted  bammy,  casava 
root  and  ackee”  ingredients  mentioned  in 
her  recipe? 

Some  of  the  more  erudite  here  claim 
that  “bammy”  is  a  nickname  used  by  can¬ 
nibals  to  describe  the  delectable  Bamang- 
wato  tribe  .  .  .  “Darling,  we  haven’t  got 
a  thing  to  eat  in  the  hut,  why  don’t 
you  go  out  and  bring  us  back  some 
bammy  .  .  .  ”.  Others  are  convinced  the 
entire  recipe  is  a  plant  by  Phil  Harris’ 
publicity  man  plugging  a  new  song,  “Bam¬ 
my,  Hammy,  and  Dear  Ole  Mammy,”  or 
something  like  that. 

We  all  agree  however,  that  until  we 
know  exactly  what  these  ingredients  are, 
we’d  better  stick  to  our  own  recipe  for 
breakfast  (viz:  a  little  branch  water  and 
a  lot  of  Early  Times). 

Jim  Gardwell 

7973  Willow  Glen  Road, 

Los  Angeles  46,  Galif. 

TIME  SAVING 

As  a  child  I  enjoyed  playing  hide-and- 
seek.  But  I  don’t  like  to  play  this  game 
while  putting  out  my  newspaper. 

I  refer  you  to  the  practice  of  comic- 
strip  artists  of  writing  in  the  date  in 
places  where  they  are  hard  to  find. 

My  suggestion  is  that  they  all  begin 
placing  the  date  in  the  first  square  of  the 
strip,  thus  saving  their  clients  much  time 
during  one  of  the  busiest  hours  of  the  day. 

Dan  L.  Beebe 

Oroville  (Galif.)  Mercury-Register 
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DuPont  Technicians  at  Work 
On  Newspaper  Printing  Aids 


Photorelief  Plate  Shows  Way 
To  New  Production  Techniques 


By  George  Brandenburg 


Indianapolis 
The  Giant  Du  Pont  Company 
is  turning  the  attention  of  its 
researchers  and  technicians 
to  the  business  of  newspaper 
printing. 

Establishment  of  a  printing 
development  laboratory  at  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.  follows  the  trial 
introduction  of  a  photo-sensitive 
plastic  plate  which  has  been 
^  tested  and  found  to  have  prac- 
^  tical,  economical  application  to 
newspaper  production  opera¬ 
tions.  (E&P,  Nov.  9,  1957,  page 

This  new  step  by  the  Du  Pont 
firm  into  the  company  of  major 
suppliers  to  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  was  announced  here  this 
week  at  the  annual  Great  Lakes 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence.  The  laboratory,  set  up 
within  the  photo  products  de¬ 
partment,  is  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  W.  B.  Gibson  with 
the  specific  assignment  of  pro¬ 
viding  technical  facilities  for 
the  development  and  testing  of 
plates  and  other  photographic 
techniques  usable  in  letterpress 
and  offset  printing.  Mr.  Gibson 
is  a  34-year-old  engineering 
graduate  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Quality  ReMiIls 
Dr.  W.  H.  Vinton,  a  Du  Pont 
executive,  reported  that  scout¬ 
ing  trials  indicate  that  the  pho- 
■  topolymer  plate  will  perform 
adequately  under  the  rigorous 
conditions  of  direct  newspaper 
printing.  Small  sections  of  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspaper  pages  have 
^•een  printed  with  photorelief 
plates.  Excellent  quality  was 
retained  throughout  the  entire 
press  run. 

When  they  come  on  the  mar- 
ket  in  about  two  years  the  plates 
T  bring  a  higher  price  than 


that  of  present  plate-making  ma¬ 
terials,  Dr.  Vinton  advised,  but 
the  economic  value  should  be 
realized  from  a  combination  of 
savings  in  time,  production 
steps,  and  materials  .  .  .  plus 
higher  quality  printing  than  is 
now  possible  in  duplicate  plate¬ 
making  processes. 

Dr.  Vinton  said  it  would  seem 
that  an  initial  replacement  of 
either  stereotypes  or  of  indi¬ 
vidual  small  engravings  will  be 
hard  to  justify  economically. 

“However,”  he  told  the  con¬ 
ference,  “Full-page  newspaper 
ads,  negatives  for  which  are 
produced  by  phototypesetting, 
should  be  a  different  story.” 

An  attractive  market  also  is 
seen  for  the  photorelief  plates 
in  their  use  for  ROP  color. 

Beyond  the  plate  development. 
Dr,  Vinton  disclosed  that  Du 
Font’s  laboratory  is  examining 
new  photographic  techniques  for 
use  in  the  photolisting  of  clas¬ 
sified  ads,  stock  market  quota¬ 
tions,  etc.  on  negatives  that 
can  be  transferred  to  printing 
plates  in  two  minutes  or  less. 

As  soon  as  field  testing  is  con¬ 
clusive  and  factory  facilities  can 
be  provided  Du  Pont  plans  to 
produce  the  photopolymer  plates 
in  three  types,  two  of  different 
thicknesses  with  flexible  steel 
backing  for  rotary  printing  and 
a  rigid  one  with  aluminum  back¬ 
ing  for  flatbed  printing. 

The  news  of  Du  Font’s  inter¬ 
est  in  developing  products  for 
the  newspaper  printing  market 
dovetailed  neatly  with  the  ideas 
expressed  by  the  newly  elected 
president  of  the  Great  Lakes 
conference,  Robert  C.  Nelson, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  news  production 
manager. 

Mr.  Nelson,  a  mechanical  en¬ 
gineer  who  worked  for  the  New 


Robert  Nelson 

York  News  for  three  years  be¬ 
fore  he  went  to  the  Detroit  News 
about  six  years  ago,  said  in  an 
interview  with  E&P  that  news¬ 
papers  must  find  ways  of  cut¬ 
ting  production  costs  through 
the  introduction  of  new  equip¬ 
ment  and  a  willingness  to  try 
new  methods. 

He  looks  especially  to  the 
fields  of  electronics  and  photog¬ 
raphy  to  come  up  with  some  of 
the  answers  to  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  problems  and  in  that  re¬ 
gard  he  believes  that  publishers 
should  be  hiring  more  mechan¬ 
ical  and  electrical  engineers  to 
direct  operations. 

“Status  quo  is  no  longer  popu¬ 
lar  with  newspaper  production 
executives,”  Mr.  Nelson  said. 
“They  are  eager  to  make 
changes.” 

Need  for  getting  out  news¬ 
papers  faster — from  composing 
room  to  loading  dock  to  meet 
the  anticipated  heavier  produc¬ 
tion  load  was  the  underlying 
theme  of  the  conference. 

A  record  attendance  of  more 
than  725,  including  470  news¬ 
paper  delegates,  the  largest  in 
history,  was  reported  by  Don 
Clark,  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Press,  conference  secretary- 
treasurer. 


Of  special  interest  at  the 
press  room  session  was  a  report 
on  the  RCjA  Multi-Conveyor 
Newspaper  Counter  by  S.  R. 
Tomes,  manager,  Detroit  Engi¬ 
neering  office.  Radio  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  America.  The  RCA  Mul¬ 
tiple  Channel  Counter-Totalizer 
System  is  now  in  use  at  The 
Detroit  News. 

The  electronic  counting  sys¬ 
tem  gives  continuous  and  in¬ 
stantaneous  readings  of  the 
number  of  newspapers  being 
sent  to  the  mailing  room.  The 
basic  system  consists  of  a  mas¬ 
ter  control  and  specially  de¬ 
signed  counting  or  pick-up  units 
which  are  mounted  on  any  ver¬ 
tical  section  of  the  conveyors. 
Each  counter  senses  the  folded 
edge  of  each  paper  and  relays 
a  signal  to  the  master  unit 
which  shows  instant  total  fig¬ 
ures  at  all  times.  Another  fea¬ 
ture  is  a  control  which  sounds 
when  a  predetermined  number 
of  papers  has  been  counted, 

Joseph  F.  Steinbruner,  of  In¬ 
ternational  Printing  Ink  Co., 
and  Stanley  H.  Southard,  Geo. 
H.  Morrill  Co.,  told  what  their 
companies  are  doing  in  research 
to  improve  news  inks. 

Carl  Schafer,  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune  pressroom  su¬ 
perintendent,  reported  on  re¬ 
sults  attained  through  the  use 
of  Mat  Pak  in  the  stereo  depart¬ 
ment.  The  packless  mat  need 
not  be  a  deterrent  to  good  press 
work,  he  said.  “We  are  under¬ 
packing  our  cylinders,”  he  said, 
“but  a  lot  depends  on  your  com¬ 
posing,  engraving  and  stereo  de¬ 
partments  providing  you  with 
plates  that  are  uniformly  type 
high.” 

Ebbie  Jennison,  engraving  su¬ 
perintendent,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune,  and 
Earl  Currise,  South  Bend  Tri¬ 
bune,  described  how  they  adapt 
Dow  Chemco  etching  machines 
to  powderless  zinc  etching. 

A.  B.  Fry,  Dow  Chemical  Co., 
said  about  110  newspapers  had 
installed  Chemco  or  Master 
etching  machines  for  the  use  of 
magnesium  and  zinc. 

Simplicity  of  Copy 

Newspapers  must  impress  ui>- 
on  advertisers  that  simplicity 
of  composition  makes  for  great¬ 
er  readability  and  is  less  costly 
to  set,  Edmund  C.  Arnold,  edi¬ 
tor  of  Linotype  Publications,  as- 
(Continiied  on  page  63) 
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niSAL  SURVEY  REPORT  NEAR 


Gallup  Says  Major  Changes 
Necessary  for  Newspapers 


Highlights  of  Findings  Given; 
Direct  Report  to  Subscribers 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


Princeton,  N.  J. 

Newspapers  must  make  “ma¬ 
jor  changes”  to  keep  up  to  TV 
and  other  competitors  for  the 
public’s  leisure  time,  in  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  George  Horace 
Gallup. 

Dr.  Gallup’s  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Public  Opinion,  with 
Emery  H.  Ruby,  editor  of  the 
Gallup  Poll,  have  completed 
what  they  believe  to  be  the  “first 
national  study  of  the  role  of 
newspapers  in  the  field  of  com¬ 
munications.”  Preliminary  find¬ 
ings  were  presented  last  July  to 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  (E&P,  July  3, 
1957,  pg.  9). 


say  they  would  continue  buying 
one  paper,  but  not  two  or  three 
as  they  had  been  buying  before 
prices  were  increased.” 


mean  the  use  of  imagination  and 
study,  study  and  more  study 
to  change  the  entire  method  of 
news  presentation  to  conform 
with  what  the  public  wants.” 

Mr.  Ruby  offered  the  observa¬ 
tion  that  Dr.  Gallup  had  always 
said  that  if  he  were  editing  a 
newspaper  he  would  edit  “with 
a  little  more  sense  of  humor 
than  is  generally  apparent.” 


paper  recently  which  was  “fu 
better  than  anything  I  have  era 
seen  here.” 

“It  had  all  the  suspense 
Hitchcock  drama,”  he  said 
ginning  with  the  first  symptonu 
experienced  by  a  housewife  it 
carried  her  through  diagnosij, 
to  the  operating  table,  and  re¬ 
covery  in  a  most  interesting  and 
detailed  style.” 


•WHI 


What  Public  Thinks 


Services  Appreciated 


Study  Expanded 


The  $60,000  study  was  ex¬ 
panded  from  6,000  to  10,000 
depth  interviews  with  particular 
reference  to  increased  prices  be¬ 
ing  charged  readers  for  news¬ 
papers.  The  new  poll  revealed 
that  a  substantial  majority 
would  “continue  to  get  the  daily 
newspaper  regularly  even  if  the 
price  was  increased  by  as  much 
as  five  cents  a  copy.” 

Mr.  Ruby  said  the  66%  of 
the  public  accepting  price  in¬ 
creases  in  the  original  research 
“remained  constant”  when  the 
survey  was  extended. 

Now  Dr.  Gallup  intends  to 
make  the  price  question  a  sub¬ 
ject  for  continuing  research.  The 
question  will  be  asked  every  two 
weeks  during  the  rest  of  this 
year  as  part  of  the  regular 
Gallup  Poll. 

In  commenting  on  the  circula¬ 
tion  losses  suffered  by  New  York 
evening  newspapers  when  prices 
were  increased  from  5c  to  10c  a 
copy,  Mr.  Ruby  declared  the 
East  was  one  section  of  the 
country  that  did  not  come  up 
with  such  strength  as  did  other 
sections  in  the  matter  of  public 
acceptance  of  higher  prices  for 
daily  papers. 

“There  were  vast  differences 
by  size  of  city  in  response  to 
this  particular  question,”  Mr. 
Ruby  said.  “In  cities  with  more 
than  one  paper  the  question  of 
duplication  arose.  People  would 


Seventy-four  major  questions, 
many  with  additional  parts  to 
them,  were  asked  of  the  nation¬ 
wide  sample  to  learn  what  the 
public  actually  thinks  of  the 
newspaper  press,  not  only  of 
itself,  but  also  in  relation  to 
other  communications  media. 

Dr.  Gallup  is  presenting  the 
final  report  to  the  120  newspa¬ 
pers  subscribing  to  the  Gallup 
Poll  through  Publishers  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Chicago.  He  and  Mr.  Ruby, 
a  former  journalism  professor 
(Drake  University)  plan  to 
make  personal  visits  to  subscrib¬ 
ers.  Findings  have  been  boiled 
down  to  an  hour’s  presentation 
with  50  charts. 

Asked  what  emerged  as  the 
most  important  findings  of  this 
national  survey.  Dr.  Gallup  re¬ 
plied: 

“The  need  for  newspapers  to 
make  important  changes  in  con¬ 
tent  and  package. 

“News  must  be  made  more 
pleasant  and  easier  to  read  than 
at  present.  Presently  the  ap¬ 
proach  is  too  formal,  too  stuffy. 
When  I  say  ‘easier  to  read’  I 
do  not  mean  merely  the  choice 
of  simple  words  and  phrases.  I 


Dr.  Gallup  brushed  this  aside 
with  a  smile. 

“The  public,”  he  said,  “over¬ 
whelmingly  appreciates  the  serv¬ 
ices  they  get  from  newspapers, 
but  there  is  nothing  more  cer¬ 
tain  in  the  world  than  change. 
The  time  can  come,  when,  with 
changes  in  TV,  and  no  changes 
in  newspapers,  the  power  of  our 
press  can  be  weakened.  And 
that  should  never  happen.” 

The  following  condensation  of 
present  public  attitudes  toward 
the  press  can  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  Gallup  study: 

EDITORIAL:  The  public  is 
not  completely  satisfied  with  the 
kind  of  news  it  is  getting  in 
newspapers,  the  way  it  is  writ¬ 
ten,  and  how  it  is  presented. 
A  majority  of  those  questioned 
thought  there  was  better  writing 
in  the  news  magazines  than  in 
newspapers.  There  was  wide¬ 
spread  objection  to  the  con¬ 
tinuation  breaks  in  news  stories, 
carrying  readers  awkardly  from 
page  to  page. 

There  is  a  heavy  demand  for 
health  news  that  is  not  being 
filled  satisfactorily.  Dr.  Gallup 
described  a  series  on  an  opera¬ 
tion  published  in  a  London  news- 


\k 


Areas  of  Interest 


The  areas  of  public  interest 
other  than  health  news  remained 
constant  along  the  lines  dis¬ 
closed  in  the  preliminary  report 
namely :  education  —  what  chil¬ 
dren  are  studying;  pocketbookg 
—  a  people’s  financial  page;  | 
personal  views  —  what  people  ^ 
think  about  local  problems,  etc.; 
people  —  personality  profiles;  “ 
and  religion. 


Dr.  Gallup  has  concluded  that 
“the  American  public  is  a  pretty  J 
good  judge  of  news  values.”  A 
recent  question  was  “What  is  p 
the  most  important  problem  fac- ;  ■ 
ing  the  country  today?”  The  ? 
majority  answered  this  Fall, 
“Little  Rock  and  integration," 
which.  Dr.  Gallup  pointed  out, 
represented  the  first  time  that 
a  question  other  than  foreign 
policy  had  come  up  in  answer 
to  this  kind  of  query. 
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Too  Moilest 


NEWSPAPER  PRICES:  Pub¬ 
lic  acceptance  of  higher  prices 
remains  “remarkably  constant" 
The  climate  is  right  for  advan^ 
ing  prices. 

One  question  was:  Do  you 
think  newspapers  are  entitled  to 
an  increase  in  price? 

Mr.  Ruby  said  there  were  in¬ 
teresting  answers,  such  as, 
“Considering  what  you  get  in  a 
daily  newspaper  you  would  be 
getting  a  bargain  if  you  even 
had  to  pay  15  cents  a  copy.” 

NEWSPAPER  PROMO¬ 
TION:  Mr.  Ruby  maintained  the 
survey  demonstrated  that  news¬ 
papers  were  “very  weak  in  pro¬ 
motion.”  “Newspapers  are  much 
too  modest  all  along  the  line," 
he  said.  “They  don’t  tell  their 
readers  often  enough  all  they 
are  doing  for  them,  and  the 
costs  of  the  services  performed 
for  them.” 


Ph 

i|  ha 


ADVERTISING:  The  public 
particularly  women,  consider 
newspaper  advertising  news. 
(Dr.  Gallup  suggested  that  it 
should  be  pointed  out  to  women 
readers,  as  some  women  did  in 
answering  the  poll,  that  the  sav¬ 
ings  they  are  able  to  make  each 
week  in  purchases  of  food  and 
other  items  by  closely  watching 
the  newspaper  advertisements 
was  far  greater  than  the  cost 
of  the  newspapers  to  them.) 

A  “weakness”  in  national  ad- 


Emery  H.  Ruby  and  Dr.  George  H.  Gallup 


(Continued  on  page  16) 
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white  papers  on  printing 


Cold  Type  at  the  Crossroads 

After  10  Years,  $8,000,000 


Advantages  of  Photocomposition 
Depend  on  Engineering  Approach 

By  Martin  M.  Ree<I 

President,  MerKenthaler  Linotype  Company 

After  10  years  of  discussing  practical  problems,  there  are 
photocomposing  and  experi-  many  who  say  cold  type  needs 
menting  with  it,  in  its  various  improved  and  less  costly  photo¬ 
aspects,  the  graphic  arts  indus-  engraving  methods  and  plates. 


try  is  at  last  pausing  to  ask 
about  cold  type  the  crucial  ques¬ 
tions  of  usefulness,  practicabil¬ 
ity  and  economics.  Earlier,  its 
over-reactions  and  excitements 
were  those  to  be  expected,  per¬ 
haps,  of  any  industry  badgered 
by  high  costs  and  manpower 
shortages.  It  intuitively  grasped 
at  photocomposition  as  a  possi¬ 
ble  solution  for  all  production 
and  cost  problems,  hoping  that 
the  future  would  answer  the  de¬ 
tailed  practical  questions  of  ac¬ 
tual  application  and  operation. 

But  now,  with  the  desired 
phototypesetting  machines  at 
hand  and  with  the  much  sought- 
after  quick  etch  largely  realized, 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  post¬ 
pone  considering  the  problem  of 
just  when  and  how  to  use  the 
tools  of  photocomposing,  and  to 
what  effect. 

Manufacturers’  Rule 

The  time  is  hard  upon  us  when 
the  equipment  manufacturers 
will  have  to  meet  major  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  the  area  of  furnish¬ 
ing  reliable  engineering  studies 
and  other  facts  upon  which 
equipment  users  can,  with  assur¬ 
ance,  base  decisions  concerning 
cold  type.  No  other  party  in  the 
picture  has  the  same  motivation 
or  facilities  to  guarantee  accu¬ 
rate  analyses. 

•  The  stake  of  the  equipment 
manufacturers  is  great.  They 
already  have  a  total  of  over 
$8,000,000  invested  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  phototypesetting 
machines. 

Opinions  with  regard  to  pho¬ 
tocomposing  show  no  unanimity 
of  judgment.  There  are  those 
who  fear  that  the  deficiencies 
and  problems  of  photocomposi¬ 
tion  are  so  great  that  it  holds 
only  marginal  advantages  for 
the  graphic  arts  industry  now 
or  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Others  “feel”  that  it  may  prove 
to  be  a  boon. 

'  Among  those  close  to  the  _ 
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Another  group  relates  present 
difficulties  to  problems  of  proof¬ 
ing,  correction,  makeup,  han¬ 
dling  and  related  processing  ac¬ 
tivities.  A  few  publishers  and 
printers  are  frankly  experiment¬ 
ing,  with  no  concentration  upon 
cost  determination  as  yet. 

Waiting  To  Be  .Shown 

It  could  be  that  what  cold 
type  really  needs  is  a  more  care¬ 
ful  and  scientific  determination 
of  exactly  what  it  does  need. 
Look  at  the  confusing  picture 
of  reported  savings  and  losses. 
A  limited  number  of  plants  are 
involved  with  full-dress  trials  of 
available  techniques  and  equip¬ 
ments.  Some  plants  have  drop¬ 
ped  or  curtailed  their  experi¬ 
mental  cold-type  programs — at 
least  to  await  further  develop¬ 
ment.  A  third,  and  by  far  the 
largest,  group  is  waiting  to  be 
shoNvn  something  conclusive. 

What  is  the  most  logical  con¬ 
clusion  that  can  be  drawn  from 
the  perplexing  and  conflicting 
reports  now  in  circulation?  The 
only  rational  inference  is  that 
cold  type,  with  present  tech¬ 
niques  and  for  most  present  ap¬ 
plications,  is  economically  mar¬ 
ginal,  at  best.  Everything  points 
to  that  conclusion. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that 


many  persons  in  the  industry 
believe  photocomposition  stands 
at  the  crossroads?  Perhaps  the 
strangest  thing  is  only  the  fact 
that  cold  type  took  so  long  to 
get  to  this  point.  Why  has  it 
taken  so  long? 

Under  Varying  Condition!* 

In  the  first  place,  the  indus¬ 
try  does  not  have  uniform  cost 
standards  and  record-keeping. 
Operations  and  operating  condi¬ 
tions  vary  over  such  a  wide 
range  that  efforts  to  introduce 
sound  and  trustworthy  account¬ 
ing  yardsticks  have  met  with 
only  spotty  success.  For  that 
reason,  there  have  been  many 
free-wheeling  interpretations  of 
whatever  cost  figures  are  com¬ 
piled. 

The  time  for  violent  partisan¬ 
ships  and  unsupported  state¬ 
ments — if  there  ever  was  such  a 
time — has  now  passed.  Reason 
and  facts  must  replace  intuition 
and  sentiment. 

In  addition,  as  far  as  criticism 
is  concerned,  photocomposition 
in  the  past  has  been  as  sacro¬ 
sanct  as  Mother’s  Day.  The  in¬ 
dustry  has  had  the  feeling  that 
photocomposition  required  pro¬ 
tection  and  nurturing.  Even  if 
that  were  true  at  one  time,  it 
is  no  longer  the  case.  Photocom¬ 
position  has  passed  its  fledgling 
stage.  Right  now  it  needs  to  be 
shoved  out  of  the  nest  and  made 
to  prove  itself. 

Assume  that  the  graphic  arts 
industry  is  going  to  approach 
photocomposition  in  a  mood  of 
honest  skepticism  and  construc¬ 
tive  criticism,  and  that  it  will 
be  unwilling  to  accept  loose 
statements  or  unsubstantiated 
facts.  Having  so  decided,  what 
(Continued  on  page  58) 


Photocomposition — A  Status  Report 

The  article  presented  here  in  observance  of  Printing  Week 
is  the  first  of  a  series  of  “White  Papers”  which  Martin  M. 
Reed,  president  of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  pro¬ 
poses  to  write  on  aspects  of  the  printing  industry.  From  his 
vantage  point  as  a  manufacturer  of  printing  equipment  and 
prime  consultant  to  newspaper  publishers  on  production  pro¬ 
grams  for  today  and  for  the  future,  Mr.  Re^  is  eminently 
qualified  to  analyze  the  progress,  to  date,  of  “cold  type” 
processes.  In  doing  so  he  has  had  studiously  tried  to  avoid 
references  and  comparisons  that  might  be  misconstrued  as 
sales  terms  in  a  competitive  sense.  In  short,  Mr.  Reed  intends 
his  “White  Paper”  series  to  be  objective.  In  accord  with  that 
principle  Editor  a  Publisher  obtained  permission  from  Mr. 
Reed  to  publish  this  status  report  on  Photocomposition  before 
it  is  prepared  in  leaflet  form. — EDITOR. 


A  Checklist 

Here,  Mr.  Reed  submits,  are 
some  of  the  basic  things  the 
printing  industry  will  want  to 
know  as  it  considers  photocom¬ 
position  : 

1.  Will  photocomposition  save 
money  or  offer  other  meas¬ 
urable  advantages  as  com¬ 
pared  with  our  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  composition  and,  if 
so,  will  ,the  savings  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
making  the  changes  or  the 
additions  of  new  equipment 
and  skills? 

«  *  « 

2.  What  elements  will  the  over¬ 
all  cold-type  system  consist 
of  as  compared  with  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  present  hot- 
metal  system,  and  what 
parts  of  the  new  system 
should  be  represented  by 
mechanisms  as  opposed  to 
manual  input  in  one  form 
or  another? 

*  *  * 

3.  What  is  the  time  and  cost 
relationship  between  each  of 
the  elements  of  the  new  cold- 
type  system  and  the  similar 
elements  of  the  existing  hot- 
metal  system? 

♦  ♦  *  ir 

4.  What  are  the  optimum  per¬ 
formance  specifications  for 
phototypesetting  machines, 
and  how  do  the  available 
equipments  compare  in  their 
respective  abilities  or  dis¬ 
abilities  to  meet  those  stand¬ 
ards?  Similarly,  what  are 
the  respective  performance 
merits  of  the  machines  avail¬ 
able  to  fill  other  areas  in  the 
new  cold-type  system? 

*  * 

а.  What  is  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  cost  of  materials 
used  in  the  cold-type  system 
and  those  used  in  the  hot- 
metal  sy.stem? 

«  *  * 

б.  Is  cold  type  economical  and 
practical  for  straight  mat¬ 
ter  (text)  composition?  Is  it 
likely  to  be? 

«  *  « 

7.  Can  all  display  advertising 
and  general  printing  be  pro¬ 
duced  more  economically  by 
photocomposition  than  by 
the  hot  metal  process?  If  not, 
what  uncomplicated  method 
or  formula  can  be  used  to 
determine  which  process,  hot 
metal  or  cold  type,  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  various  kinds  of 
display  advertising  and  gen¬ 
eral  printing  most  economic¬ 
ally? 

«  *  * 

8.  What  is  the  minimum  ma¬ 
chine  utilization  (in  terms  of 
hours  of  effective  use)  below 
which  phototypesetting  will 
become  uneconomical  as  to 
(Continued  on  page  59) 
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Jim  Hagerty^s 
first  five  years 
in  White  House 


*C*  for  Campbell 

Ey»r  since  he  became  a  reporter. 
'Young  Jim'  Hagerfy  has  had  to 
distinguish  himself  from  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  father,  James  A.  Hag- 
erty.  Both  were  on  the  New  York 
Times  staff  as  political  reporters. 
It's  James  Campbell  Hagerty  who 
works  in  the  White  House.  His 
own  daily  news  conferences  attract 
almost  as  many  reporters  as  attend 
the  President's.  Only  when  he  says 
"the  lid's  on"  can  reporters  relax. 


Here  It  Is  ..  . 

Augusta,  Ga.,  the  President's  golf¬ 
ing  retreat,  became  a  dateline  for 
big  news.  Hagerty  reads  an  it- 
nouncement  of  troop  withdrewil 


For  five  official  years  and  124  news  conferences,  since  General  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  was  first  inaugurated  as  President,  "Jim"  Hagerty  has 
had  Ike's  ear  on  news  policy.  Washington  correspondents  say  Hagerty, 
who  took  a  real  military  tongue-lashing  from  Ike  for  an  early  "boner", 
has  attained  a  stature  in  government  never  before  credited  to  the  office 
of  Presidential  Press  Secretary.  It  is  common  practice  for  Hagerty  to 
brief  the  President  "on  the  run"  to  his  meetings  with  newsmen  and  to 
fill  him  in  on  details  during  the  questioning  period.  A  case  in  point  was 
the  red-faced  admission  by  the  President  at  Wednesday's  conference 
that  he  had  "made  a  goof"  in  describing  the  contents  of  a  tetter  to 
Bulganin.  Jim  had  to  set  him  straight. 


‘Mr.  President,  Why  Don't  You  Tell  *'Em  .  . 


from  Korea. 


f 


‘Thank  You,  Mr.  President^ 


Usuallv  a  half-hour  long,  tha  President's  news  conferences  are  brougkl 
to  a  close  by  Merriman  Smith,  UP,  senior  member  of  the  White  Houss 

corps.  Hagerty  is  right  beside  the  Chief  Executive.  * 
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For  years  an  ardent  (Thomas  E.)  Dewey  man — he  was  his  press  secre¬ 
tary  at  Albany — Hagerty  has  been  "on  loan"  to  Eisenhower  since  the 
1952  campaign.  He  wears  "I  Like  Ike'*  buttons  and  bows  easily.  The 
big  smile  is  always  at-the-ready,  except  when  someone  like  funnyman 
Art  Buchwafd  does  a  piece  spoofing  his  news  parlays. 

(All  pbototrrapha  in  this  review  of  Haiicerty’s  five  years  as  White  House 


Hagerty's  most  haggard  experience  as  press  liaison  agent  for  the 
people  and  the  President  occurred  whan  Ike  suffered  "a  chill"  (later 
"a  slight  stroke")  last  November.  Jim  planed  back  from  Paris  to 
relieve  his  associate,  Anne  Wheaton  (at  left),  who  had  had  a  hard 
time  explaining  medical  verbiage  to  reporters, 
press  aide  were  culled  from  the  Alee  of  Uhited  Preaa  News  pictures.) 


The  Feeling  Is  Mutual 


Off  and  On  the  Spot 


The  President's  Better 


Jim  Hagerty  is  his  most-relaxed  self  when  he  breaks  the  news  that  the 
doctors  have  found  the  President  fit  and  well — again.  Old  friends  say 
this  picture  reminds  them  of  the  Hagerty  of  Albany  days  when  he  sat 
pat  with  a  flush  in  a  Legislative  Correspondents'  poker  game.  Murray 
Snyder,  his  assistant  who  went  over  to  the  Defense  Department  as 
information  chief,  stands  at  left. 


A  ISetcsman^s  Newsmaker 

Jim  Hagerty's  office  is  the  daily  randexvous  for  reporters  seeking  the 
latest  information  on  the  President's  activities.  Due  to  Ike's  illness  (heart 
attack,  ileitis,  slight  stroke)  Hagerty  has  assumed  the  role  of  newsmaker 
himself,  frequently  speaking  in  terms  of  "We  have  decided,  etc  .  . 
Quotes  from  Hagerty  are  a  far  cry  from  the  "White  House  spokesman" 
of  Coolidga's  day. 


Dayton  Settlement 


On  Original 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Publication  of  Dayton’s  two 
daily  newspapers  was  resumed 
with  the  Sunday  (Jan.  12)  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Dayton  Daily  News 
and  the  Monday  (Jan.  13)  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Journal  Herald. 

The  21-day  strike  by  Mailers 
Local  137,  IMU,  ended  abruptly 
Thursday  night,  after  a  day  of 
negotiations  which  started  with 
an  unscheduled  appearance  of 
union  representatives  seeking  to 
resume  sessions  with  Dayton 
Newspapers  Inc. 

U.  S.  Young,  federal  mediator, 
issued  a  statement  saying  both 
sides  had  gotten  together  for 
an  “off  the  record”  session  “with 
my  permission.”  He  met  that 
night  when  the  company  and 
union  officials  met  to  sign  the 
new  two-year  contract. 

On  Friday  a  new  contract  was 
signed  with  the  pressmen,  and 
the  stereotypers  union  agreed 
to  resume  work  while  its  con¬ 
tract  is  negotiated. 

No  Significant  Change 

Robert  A.  Wolfe,  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  Dayton  Newspapers,  said 
Mailers  Local  137  accepted 
“without  significant  change”  the 
offer  made  them  before  the 
strike  began  shortly  after  mid¬ 
night,  Dec.  19. 

Raymond  E.  Brown,  president 
of  Loical  137,  issued  a  statement 
in  which  he  hailed  the  settle¬ 
ment  as  a  “tremendous  victory” 
for  the  union. 

Here  was  the  settlement  of 
the  four  principal  points  of  dis¬ 
pute: 

1.  Wages.  Local  137  asked  a 
$12  a  week  increase.  The  com¬ 
pany  offered  $4.50  a  week  for  the 
first  year  of  the  contract  and 
$4  additional  the  second  year. 

The  company’s  original  offer 
was  accepted,  giving  the  mailers 
$97.50  for  a  37%-hour  day  shift 
the  first  year  and  $101.50  the 
second  year.  Night  workers  will 
receive  $102.50  the  first  year 
and  $106.50  the  second. 

2.  Vacations.  The  mailers 
asked  three  weeks  vacation  for 
five  years  service,  later  lowering 
the  request  to  three  weeks  after 
7  years. 

The  company’s  original  offer 
of  three  weeks  after  10  years 
(applicable  to  other  employees) 
was  accepted. 

3.  Interchange  of  work.  The 
union  asked  that  no  work  started 
by  the  night  shift  be  completed 
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by  the  day  shift,  or  vice  versa. 
Such  work  as  inserting  comics 
and  supplements  was  involved. 

The  union  agreed  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  position. 

4.  Interchange  of  workers.  The 
union  asked  that  an  extra 
worker  completing  his  37^4 -hour 
shift  not  be  permitted  to  work 
an  additional  shift  at  straight 
time.  Instead,  the  union  asked 
that  a  regular  man  be  called  in 
at  overtime. 

The  company’s  position  that 
any  worker  must  work  five  shifts 
(37 ‘/2  hours)  before  receiving 
premium  pay  was  accepted. 

Points  WitlidruHn 

Three  other  points  withdrawn 
by  the  company  prior  to  the 
strike  were  re-entered  during 
negotiations. 

They  were: 

1.  A  company  request  that 
chapel  or  union  meetings  not  be 
held  on  company  time.  It  was 
agreed  no  such  meetings  would 
be  on  company  time  without  the 
foreman’s  permission. 

2.  A  company  request  for  a 
strong  “no-strike”  clause  was 
withdrawn. 

3.  A  company  request  for  a 
new  foreman’s  clause  was  re¬ 
solved  by  common  consent. 

Although  it  was  not  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  contract,  the  com¬ 
pany  gave  the  union  a  letter 
stating  no  one  would  be  laid  off 
during  the  following  six  months 
due  to  changes  in  operation. 
The  letter  also  stated  any  layoffs 
in  the  second  six  months  would 
be  made  only  after  30  days’ 
notice. 

The  company  agreed  the  union 
itself  should  control  the  matter 
of  priority  or  seniority.  This 
never  was  an  issue. 

Union  Shop 

The  mailroom  for  the  two 
newspapers  is  operated  as  a 
union  shop,  employees  being  re¬ 
quired  to  join  the  local  within 
30  days. 

The  Daily  News  published  a 
50-page  two-section  paper  Sun¬ 
day,  plus  the  colored  comic  sec¬ 
tion.  There  was  no  magazine 
supplement. 

The  Journal  Herald  was  in 
20  pages  Monday  morning  and 
included  the  colored  comics 
which  usually  are  a  part  of 
Saturday’s  editions. 

Both  papers  published  com¬ 
plete  lists  of  anea  deaths  and 


reviews  of  news  events  during 
the  three-week  strike. 

In  the  first  post-strike  edi¬ 
tions,  both  editors  had  page  one 
pieces  on  the  strike.  James  E. 
Fain,  executive  editor  of  the 
News,  headlined  his  “Letter 
from  The  Editor”  column  with 
“It’s  a  Joy  and  Relief  to  Be 
Back.” 

Dwight  Young,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Journal  Herald, 
headlined  his  column,  “Talking 
It  Over”  with  “Reflections  On 
The  Strike.” 

During  the  strike,  editorial 
staffs  of  both  papers  supplied 
specially  written  copy  to  Day¬ 
ton’s  six  radio  and  television 
stations.  Advertising  depart¬ 
ment  staffs  worked  on  copy 
which  was  rushed  into  the  first 
editions.  Circulation  depart¬ 
ment  employees  also  worked 
during  the  strike. 

The  Kettering-Oakwood 
Times,  which  expanded  its  cover¬ 
age  (luring  the  stiike  and  added 
a  Sunday  edition,  announced  it 
would  resume  weekly  publica¬ 
tion. 

During  the  strike,  the  Times’ 
iness  run  was  raised  from  10,- 
000  to  from  35,000  to  53,200, 
the  jiaper  reported. 

*  «  * 

LocaVs  President 
Out  of  mu  Office 

Raymond  E.  Brown,  local 
president  of  the  mailers’  union 
in  Dayton,  is  persona  non  grata 
w'ith  the  International  Mailers 
Union.  He  has  been  under  sus¬ 
pension  as  third  vicepresident 
of  IMU  since  Dec.  30,  E&P  was 
advised  this  week  by  Leonard 
M.  Sagot,  secretary-treasurer. 

Mr.  Brown  effected  settlement 
of  the  Dayton  strike  on  his  terms 
with  management  without  the 
authorization  or  knowledge  of 
the  International  officers,  Mr. 
Sagot  said. 

“He  merely  notified  IMU 
President  Harold  Hosier  late 
Thursday  that  the  agreement 
had  been  signed,”  Mr.  Sagot 
said.  “Mr.  Hosier  had  presented 
certain  proposals  to  manage¬ 
ment  and  these  were  %nored  in 
the  settlement.” 

According  to  Mr.  Sagot  the  In¬ 
ternational’s  officers  had  sought 
to  avert  the  strike  in  the  be¬ 
ginning. 


ISetcs  on  Page  One 

Madras,  India 
The  Hindu  has  “gone  mod¬ 
em,”  journalistically  speaking. 
This  famous  newspaper,  founded 
in  1878,  has  push^  classified 
advertising  off  its  front  page 
and  supplanted  it  with  news. 
Heretofore  only  Monday  edi¬ 
tions  carried  news  on  the  front 
page. 


Mediators  Busy 
In  2  Shutdowns 


The  outlook  for  early  end  i 
the  shutdown  strikes  in  St.  Pa 
Minn,  and  Peoria,  Ill.  was 
timistic  as  E&P  went  to  pp 
on  Thursday. 

Mediators  met  Thursday  a(<] 
ternoon  with  representatives 
the  Mailers’  Union  (ITU) 
management  of  the  St.  Paul  1 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press.  D^| 
mand  for  a  35-hour  week  plml 
$8.75  pay  increase  has  beeni! 
key  issue  in  the  dispute  that 
closed  the  papers  Dec.  17.  Tk 
newspapers  have  offered  an  , 
$8.10  pay  increase. 

Negotiation  sessions  for  the  L_ 
Guild  and  Peoria  Journal-Stm  ^  |  j« 


were  scheduled  for  Friday, 
addition  to  pressing  for  a  i 
leave  from  the  first  day  instead! 
of  the  seventh  day,  the  Guild! 
seeks  improvement  in  conditioBsj  . 
already  agreed  upon,  such  as  a  A  T 
boost  to  $120  six-year  minimum,  ^ 
union  shop  and  maximum  of  40 
weeks’  severance. 

The  strike  on  the  sick  pay  is-  , 
sue  closed  the  papers  Jan.  3.  luP 
the  interim  contracts  with  craft  ] 
unions  have  expired. 


Rochester  Printers 
Take  S8  Pay  Rise 

Rochester,  N.  f . ' 

A  $5  a  week  wage  increased 
prescribed  in  a  contract  signed 
Jan.  16  by  the  local  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  and  the  two  Gannett 
newspapers  here,  the  Tima- 
Union  and  the  Democrat  i 
Chronicle. 


The  increase,  retroactive  to 
last  Nov.  1,  applies  to  approxi¬ 
mately  230  union  members.  A 
further  $3  a  week  increase  is 
effective  Nov.  1.  The  contract 
also  provides  a  fourth  week  of 
paid  vacation,  effective  in  1959, 
for  employees  of  25  years  or 
more. 


Under  the  new  conti-act,  day 
scale  for  printers  is  $118.50; 
night  scale,  $123.50. 


Old  Gold  ‘Straights’ 
Bow  in  140  Markets 


P.  Lorillard  Co.  this  week 
broke  a  heavy  schedule  of  large- 
size  newspaper  ads  in  more  than 
140  major  markets  to  introduce 
Old  Gold  Straights,  a  non-filter 
cigaret  for  the  “forgotten  ma¬ 
jority”  of  smokers  who  still  pr*" 
fer  to  “take  their  tobacco 
straight.” 

National  ad  plans  include  ex¬ 
tensive  radio-TV  spots,  and  Old 
Gold’s  current  TV  network  pro- 
gn*am,  “The  Court  of  Last  Be- 
sort.” 
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Rogerson,  Newsday 


HOW  HIGH,  HOW  FAR? 

Brudon,  Orlando  Sentinel 


20-20  HINDSIGHT! 

Werner,  Indianapolis  Star 


®tfTruman  Says 
“  All  His  Secrets 
*1' Aren’t  Out 


Former  President  Harry  S. 
Truman,  extolling  freedom  of 
[  f  jthe  press  and  free  access  to 
■  !|iews,  smilingly  admitted  to 
™  newspaper  men  in  New  York 
Hhis  week  he  had  “kept  a  lot  of 
secrets  in  his  day.” 

“Some  of  them  you  would  have 
liked  to  have  known  about  at 
^he  time,”  he  said,  “but  you 
fcever  found  out.  Others  you  may 

•  r«eam  about  some  day.” 

“  i  Truman  was  answering 
k  |5“cstions  at  the  Overseas  Press 
Iciub  Jan.  13.  The  occasion  was 
"***  dedication  of  the  Wythe 
P^dliams  Memorial  Room  in 
*  ponor  of  the  club’s  founding 
president. 

*  ^  A  questioner  wanted  to  know 
0®'  Mr.  Truman  considered  it 

^  g^ntial  to  keep  the  people  in- 
5  h  formed  even  though  the  released 
rafi  jinformation  ended  in  a  failure, 
c  of  las  in  the  case  of  the  Vanguard 
959,  ?test. 

;  “It  is  essential  that  the  people 
|l)e  kept  informed,”  Mr.  Truman 
day  ^replied.  “But  in  a  delicate  oper- 
,50;  Ration,  such  as,  for  instance,  the 
|?ma.shing  of  the  atom,  it  is  not 
[always  possible  to  give  advance 
i  Idetails  to  the  press.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  preserve  secrecy.  When 
you  arrive  at  a  point  when  the 
facts  should  be  told,  then  they 
eek  should  be  given  out  in  detail 
•ge-  and  explained  lucidly  to  the 
han  people.” 

Mr.  Truman  interpolated  that 
Iter  he  was  not  thoroughly  ac- 
'T'*'  quainted  with  the  subject  of 
>re-  guided  missiles,  and  could  not 
^  comment  on  whether  the  Van- 
Ward  facts  should  have  been 
ex-  kept  secret  until  after  the  test. 
Old  An  excerpt  from  Mr.  Tru- 
)ro-  jwri’s  prepared  address  are  to 
^  m  ^  bronze  plaque  in  the 
•Wythe  Williams  Room.  They 

9it 

■  editor  8c  publisher 


“Free  government  cannot 
exist  without  freedom  of  speech 
and  freedom  of  the  press.  These 
freedoms  carry  with  them  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Decency  and  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  rights  of  others 
are  fundamental.  Let  us  never 
encourage  those  who  seek  to 
abridge  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  the  press  on  the 
pretex  that  some  have  abused 
them.” 

In  his  off-the-cuff  remarks  on 
both  his  own  and  other  Presi¬ 
dents’  relations  with  the  press, 
Mr.  Truman  said  there  was  no 
harm  in  the  attacks  made 
against  him  by  many  news¬ 
papers. 

“When  you  gave  me  hell,”  he 
said,  “I  went  right  ahead  to  do 
what  I  thought  was  right.  It 
has  not  been  unpleasant.  I 
didn’t  care  what  you  said  as 
long  as  you  couldn’t  prove  it.” 

"The  audience  applauded  when 
he  emphasized  the  importance 
of  frequent  Presidential  press 
conferences. 

“I  always  favored  press  con¬ 
ferences,”  he  said,  “and  believe 
they  should  be  held  as  often  as 
convenient.  They  represent  a 
way  for  the  President,  isolated 
as  he  is  from  the  ordinary  things 
of  life,  to  come  in  contact  with 
what  is  going  on.” 

An  analysis  of  the  questions 
from  correspondents,  “all  highly 
intelligent,”  he  continued, 
helped  him  learn  what  the  coun¬ 
try  was  thinking  about. 

“I  had  more  fun  at  the  press 
conferences  than  the  reporters 
did,”  he  concluded. 

• 

New  Ad  Director 

La  Salle,  Ill. 

The  Daily  News-Tribune,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  Bob 
Herr,  advertising  director  of  the 
Ponca  City  (Okla.)  News,  has 
been  appointed  to  a  similar  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  News-Tribune.  R.  L. 
McAllister  continues  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Mr.  Herr,  39, 
is  a  native  of  Illinois.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  University 
of  Missouri  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  in  1941, 
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Daily  Worker  Dies 
On  Its  34th  Birthday 


The  Daily  Worker,  Communist 
tabloid  newspaper  published  in 
New  York,  suspended  publica¬ 
tion  on  its  34th  birthday  Jan. 
13  because  of  diminished  reve¬ 
nue  and  increased  cost. 

“We’ll  Be  Back!”  proclaimed 
the  banner  headline  of  the  last 
issue. 

The  Worker,  the  week-end  edi¬ 
tion,  will  be  continued  as  a 
weekly  newspaper. 

“The  possibilities  for  resump¬ 
tion  of  the  Daily  Worker  de¬ 
pend  now  upon  the  unfailing 
constructive  efforts  we  all  put 
into  the  Worker,”  asserted 
Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Communist  national 
committee,  in  a  statement  in 
the  last  issue.  “We  cannot  allow 
defections  from  our  ranks  to 
demoralize  or  demobilize  us.” 

Loss  of  membership  by  the 
Communists  w-as  given  as  one 
reason  for  the  death  of  the 
daily. 

Cates  Quits 

Latest  defection  was  that  of 
John  Gates,  for  10  years  editor 
of  the  Daily  Worker  and  the 
Worker,  who  resigned  from  both 
posts  and  from  the  party  mem¬ 
bership  only  four  days  before 
the  daily  ceased  publication. 

Mr.  Gates  estimated  the  active 
membership  of  the  party  has  de¬ 
clined  to  fewer  than  7,000.  He 
was  one  of  seven  party  secre¬ 
taries  and  had  been  a  party 
member  for  27  years. 

“The  first  thing  I  am  going 
to  do  is  to  rejoin  the  American 
people  and  find  out  what  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  thinking  about,”  he 
said. 

The  editor  had  been  in  con¬ 
flict  frequently  in  recent  years 
with  the  dominant  wing  of  the 
party  headed  by  William  Z. 
Foster. 


“Mistaken  we  undoubtedly 
were  at  times,  but  never  dis¬ 
honest,  never  guilty  of  deliber¬ 
ate  perversion  of  truth,”  lamely 
asserted  the  Daily  Worker  in  its 
last  issue.  It  added: 

“And  whatever  our  mistakes 
in  regard  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  other  Socialist  countries, 
the  New  York  Times’  charge 
that  for  more  than  30  years  the 
Daily  Worker  was  ‘Moscow’^ 
organ  in  this  country’  is  a  bald- 
faced  lie.” 

Max  Gordon,  city  editor,  said 
Daily  Worker  circulation  re¬ 
cently  had  been  5,000  and  that 
the  week-end  Worker,  including 
Michigan  and  Illinois  editions, 
had  10,000  circulation. 

Many  of  the  25  staff  members 
faced  dismissal.  Simon  W.  Ger- 
son,  executive  editor,  promised 
they  will  receive  severance  pay. 

The  Communist  party  with¬ 
drew  its  support  of  the  daily 
last  month,  against  the  objec¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Gates  and  his  sup¬ 
porters. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Daily 
Worker  appeared  in  Chicago  on 
Jan.  13,  1924,  with  J.  Louis  Eng- 
dahl,  who  had  earlier  edited  the 
Chicago  Socialist,  at  its  head. 
A  weekly  worker  had  been 
founded  on  Feb.  2,  1922. 


RED  STAR  FINAL— Executiv*  Edi¬ 
tor  Simon  W.  Gerion  looks  ovor 
a  ’’last’’  copy  of  the  Daily  Worker. 


Satellite  Reporters 
Have  New  Skirmish 


Gallup 


(Continued  from  page  10) 


vertising  as  it  now  appears. 
“National  advertising  in  news- 


Cape  Canaveral,  Fla.  Jan.  13  when  he  discussed  new  papers  should  be  localized,”  Dr. 


Publishing  Firms 
Escaping  Ad  Tax 

Baltimore,  Md 
Two  printing  firms  announced 
this  week  moves  to  escape  the 
city’s  new  6  percent  advertisinf 


The  running  skirmish  between  security  measures, 
harrassed  newsmen  and  officials 

of  the  Air  Force  Missile  Test  Safely  Plans 

Center  took  a  new  turn  when  «Wp  will  not 


Gallup  said.  There’s 


Publication  Corporation,  which 


strength  in  local  appeal  that  is  planned  expansion  of  itj 


now  lacking.  A  local  home  eco-  that  prints  This  W eek,  an-  ^ 


Center  took  a  new  turn  when  “We  will  not  sacrafice  any  nomics  leader  speaking  on  be-  jounced  that  instead  it  would  | 
additional  “security”  measures  p^rt  of  our  safety  program,  of  a  product  offers  many  open  a  new  plant  m  n^rby  Glen 

were  introduced  in  the  middle  hn<!  an  axcallant  record.”  times  the  value  of  a  New  York  Bumie,  Anne  Arundel  County. 


were  introduced  in  the  middle  which  has  an  excellent  record,”  times  tne  Vi 
of  a  major  missile  firing  Jan.  he  said.  “For  the  present,  the  City  model 
10-  red  ball  will  be  used  to  clear  JOURNA 


ty  model.  Williams  &  Wilkins  Company 

JOURNALISM :  How  does  it  set  up  a  subsidiary  corporation 


The  large  red  ball  hoisted  the  five-mile  danger  zone.  How-  ^^te  as  a  profession?  Mr.  Ruby  with  headquarters  in  suburban  ago. 
on  a  90-foot  tower  to  warn  ever,  we  shall  try  to  find  other  not  inclined  to  go  into  de-  Towson,  to  conduct  all  selling  ing  i 
shipping  from  the  danger  area  means  to  alert  boats  and  ships  findings  in  this  classifi-  and  accounting  of  advertising  •  age  ( 

during  missile  launchings  was  the  danger  zone  ”  cation,  other  than  to  say  that  carried  in  about  30  periodical!  ing  i 


during  missile  launchings  was  m  the  danger  zone.” 


lowered  45  minutes  before  an  jje  added  that  radio,  planes,  “other  occupations  are  held  in  it  publishes  for  circulation  most- 


Atlas  intercontinental  missile  radar,  helicopters  and  Air  Force  higher  esteem. 


ly  outside  the  city  of  Baltimore. 


blasted  off  the  launching  pad.  crash  boats  will  be  used  to  warn 

Newsmen  Fooled  shipping  away  from  the  danger 

area  and  eliminate  need  for  the 
Many  new'smen,  accustomed  to  red  ball.  He  said  the  ball  not 
using  the  three-foot  ball  as  a  only  warns  shipping  but  alerts 


Newsmen  Fooled 


guide  to  impending  firings,  felt  “unauthorized  personnel”  that  a 
the  firing  had  been  “scrubbed”  missile  firing  is  imminent. 


because  previous  lowering  of  the  Further  application  of  the  se- 


ball  meant  the  launching  had  curity  measures  to  confuse  “un- 
been  postponed  or  cancelled.  The  authorized  personnel”  came  Jan. 


Masterson  Heads  UP 
Research  Enterprise 


reappearance  of  fishing  boats  14  when  an  Army  Redstone  mis 


Establishment  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  research  and  develop- 


in  the  harbor  heightened  the  sile  was  fired  at  8:25  p.m.  be-  nient  in  the  United  Press  is 


belief. 

Several 


fore  a  comparatively  small  crowd  announced  by  Frank  H.  Barth- 


reporters  left  the  watching  from  the  beaches. 


olomew,  president. 

The  department  will  be  headed 


beach  although  the  Atlas  stood  Brilliant  searchlights  which  ^  aepartment  wiu  oe  neaaea 
in  the  open,  venting  liquid  oxy-  noi-mally  outline  the  missile  and  y  Masterson,  UP  executive 
gen  fumes.  Most  of  them  re-  attract  sightseers  by  the  hun-  for  20  years.  It  will  assess  UP 
turned  in  time  to  see  the  second  dreds  were  missing.  Also  gone  ^^othods  and  operations,  as  well 
successful  launching.  was  the  bright  red  light  which  new  processes  and  develop- 

After  a  flurry  of  telephone  replaces  the  warning  ball  at  Transmission  me^ods 

calls  from  confused  newsmen,  night.  In  its  place  was  a  low-  ^  examined  in  the  light  of 
the  Missile  Test  Center  Infor-  intensity  light  flashing  at  irreg-  el^tronic  developments,  and  the 
mation  Services  put  out  a  hand-  ular  intervals.  UP  ‘product  mix”  will  be  sur- 


mation  Services  put  out  a  hand 
out  on  the  ball  lowering. 


ar  intervals. 

_  ,  veyed  with  a  view  to  market 

Reaction  to  the  new  security  needs. 

easures  varied,  but  most  news-  Studies  will  include  the  use 


Security  Sur\ey  measures  varied,  but  most  news-  Studies  will  include  the  use 

men  accepted  them  quietly  as  qJ  tape  in  newspicture  and  news- 
It  explained  the  center  has  they  waited  for  the  next  satel-  transmission  wireless 

been  conducting  an  extensive  lite  launching,  an  event  which  transmission  and  five  and  10 
survey  on  security,  including  the  will  not  be  accorded  advance  year  projections  of  UP  func- 
waming  balls  at  the  north  and  publicity.  It  boiled  down  to  a  tions,  services,  and  clientele, 
south  beaches  of  the  Cape.  The  case  of  “watch  and  wait”  for 

handout  ended:  America’s  next  attempt  to  put  More  Formal  Basis 


handout  ended:  America’s  next  attempt  to  put 

“In  today’s  test  launching  of  a  satellite  into  space, 
the  Atlas,  after  the  danger  zone  ^ 

was  cleared  and  all  concerned 
warned,  the  warning  indicator  Strand  Becomes 

-.Is  "S  COP’S  Publicist 

planned  and  the  red  balls  low-  WASHINGTO^ 

ered  in  order  to  preclude  alert-  William  C.  Strand,  a  formei 
ing  unauthorized  persons  to  the  member  of  the  Chicago  Trib 


More  Formal  Basis 


Bert  Masterson 


Purpose  of  the  move  is  to 

bring  under  one  director  the  ly  with  Earl  J.  Johnson,  genenl 


many  studies,  formal  and  in-  news  manager,  and  Harry  R 
formal,  of  the  UP’s  round  the  Flory,  director  of  communict- 


fact  that  a  classified  test  launch¬ 
ing  was  imminent.” 


GOP’s  Publicist  world  operation.  tions,  in  exploring  transmission 

-WAOTJivpTnxi  always  recognized,”  developments,  and  with  A.  M. 

w  ir  r-  04.  ^  SHiNGTON  jij.  Bartholomew  said,  “that,  in  Thomason,  general  business 

William  C  Strand,  a  fo^er  ^  ^^^t  conform  with  manager,  and  LeRoy  Keller, 

member  of  the  Chicago  Tint-  modem  marketing  practice,  general  sales  manager,  in  mar- 
unes  Washington  and  foreip  .^irhich  is  to  provide  a  service  the  ket  development  studies. 
staffS’  IS  the  Itepublican  Na-  client  (and  the  public)  needs,  For  several  years,  Mr.  Mast- 


Many  correspondents  said  tional  Committee’s  new  director  where  and  when  he  needs  it,  at 


they  felt  the  statement  required  of  publicity.  He  replaces  L. 
clarification.  Elaboration  was  Richard  Guylay,  who  resigned. 


For  several  years,  Mr.  Mast¬ 
erson  has  been  active  in  the 


a  price  he  is  able  and  willing  to  introduction  of  new  services,  ex- 


I»nsion  of  editorial  coverage, 


mfused  until  Maj.  Gen.  Donald  Mr.  Strand,  who  began  his  “UP’s  success  has  been  based  revision  of  transmission  sy-stems 


Yates,  Test  Center  commander,  newspaper  career  in  1933  with  ©n  this,  and  we  expect  the  new  and  heightening  the  efficiency 
4  press  Jan.  the  City  News  Bureau  in  Chi-  program  to  cut  down  the  lag  of  bureaus  and  departments. 

13.  The  office  also  declined  to  cago,  left  the  Tribune  staff  in 


time  between  the  moment  we  When  United  Press  entered 


say  whether  the  red  warning  1946,  became  managing  editor  suspect  a  new  need,  or  the  merit  the  television  field  he  worked  for 


ball  would  be  used  in  the  future  of  the  Fairbanks  (Alaska)  of  a  new  process,  and  the  time  most  of  a  year  as  a  specially- 


to  clear  the  area  of  fishing  ves-  News-Miner,  came  back  here  to  we  get  it  into  effect. 


assigned  assistant  to  Mr.  Kelltf 


sels.  Some  stories  raised  a  ques-  be  executive  editor  of  the  Wash-  “We  are  too  big  now  to  try  to  in  Chicago,  he  has  taken  an  ex- 


tion  of  danger  to  boatmen. 
Gen.  Yates  scotched  the  dan 


ington  Times-Herald,  then  took  deal  with  these  developments  on  tensive  part  in  the  launching  of 


ger  possibility  at  the  conference  Interior. 


a  job  in  the  Department  of  the  an  informal  basis.” 


Mr.  Masterson  will  work  close- 


the  UP  teletypesetter  service, 
(Continued  on  page  63) 
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Advertiser  •  I^ewspaper 


Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Md 


Broadway  Shows  Win 
With  Trademark  Ads 


more  sucecssful  shows  often 
come  into  New  York  with  the 
assurance  that  they  will  run 
for  the  season,  even  though  they 
do  not  win  critical  acclaim.  They 
come  to  New  York  with  enough 
advance  orders  for  tickets  to 
assure  their  run. 

Fred  Golden,  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent  at  Blaine-Thompson,  who, 

Broadway  theatrical  business  were  inserted,  not  only  was  with  his  associate,  Ingram  Ash, 
dipped  downward  not  too  long  adopted  by  the  motion  picture  jg  in  charge  of  their  theater 
ago.  Now  ticket  sales  are  turn-  company,  but  has  appeared  since  business,  thinks  that  this  ad- 
■  ■  number  of  advertisements 
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ing  up  again.  There  is  a  short 
iinil age  of  theaters  to  house  incom- 
Hdj  ing  plays.  It  may  well  be  that 
ost-  this  will  be  a  record  season. 

If  so,  in  the  opinion  of  Albert 
Lee  Lesser,  president  of  Blaine- 
Thompson  Company,  New  York, 
one  of  the  factors  that  should 
be  credited  is  show  business’ 
current  trend  to  “trademark” 
advertising. 

Blaine-Thompson  is  the  larg¬ 
est  of  three  New  York  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  that  handle  theater 
advertising. 

Mood  C.aptured 

“What  has  happened,”  Mr. 
Lesser  explained,  “is  that  an 
essential  feature,  mood  or  char¬ 
acter  of  the  new  productions  are 
captured  in  what  corresponds  to 
jk  a  commercial  trademark.  And 
^  that  trademark  is  publicized,  ad¬ 
vertised,  merchandised  until  it 
is  completely  associated  with  the 
production  itself.  What  is  more, 
by  concentrating  on  that  trade¬ 
mark,  a  penetration  of  consumer 
consciousness  is  achieved  that 
many  a  commercial  brand  name 
would  like  to  approximate. 

“As  a  case  in  point,  take  ‘West 
Side  Story,’  the  hit  musical  at 
the  Winter  Garden.  The  picture 
of  the  two  young  adolescents 
running  down  the  street,  the  girl 
slightly  ahead  of  the  boy,  has 
become  this  show’s  trademark. 
It  catches  the  freshness,  the 
breathless  excitement,  the  youth 
of  the  production.  The  figures 
identify  the  show,  and  the  iden¬ 
tification  is  selling  tickets.” 

Many  Live  On 

An  unusual  point  is  that  the 
i?ency  must  turn  out  50  or  more 
soch  trademarks  in  the  course  of 
s  season,  and  many  live  on  into 
the  motion  pictures,  and  even 
afterwards.  'That  was  true  of  the 
danure  girl  in  the  short  pa¬ 
jamas,  a  cartoon  drawing  that 
^tifi^  “The  Pajama  Game.” 
I^en  it  became  a  motion  pic- 
^  the  trademark  lived  on, 
^th  Doris  Day  posing  for  a 
picture  exactly  like  the  original 
drawing.  The  three  linked  dia- 
monds  device  in  which  the  three- 
f  word  title  of  “Kiss  Me  Kate” 

editor 


m  a 

for  commercial  products. 

The  art  technique,  adapted 
from  a  modern  French  cartoon¬ 
ist,  has  become  the  trademark 
for  “Romanoff  and  Juliet.”  The 
cartoon  face  of  Tom  Ewell  has 
been  identified  with  “Tunnel  of 
Love.”  The  graceful  rear  view 
of  a  tum-of-the-century  girl  on 
a  bar  stool  pictures  “New  Girl 
in  Town.”  The  lettering  style  of 
the  title  identifies  “Jamaica.” 
The  stylized  figure  of  Robert 
Weede  became  the  trademark 
for  “Most  Happy  Fella.” 

Relied  on  Kiido^ 

Years  ago,  the  theater  de¬ 
pended  almost  entirely  on  di¬ 
rectory  advertising  and  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  theater  critics  to 
draw  customers  to  the  box  office. 
Little  or  no  advertising  was 
done  in  advance  of  opening.  Ad¬ 
vertising  after  opening  was 
limited  to  reminding  the  public 
that  the  show  was  on  the  boards, 
and  of  repeating  the  critics’ 
kudos. 

That  has  changed  too.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  shows  advertised  by 
Blaine-Thompson  now  spend 
large  sums  of  money  to  establish 
their  name  and  trademark  in 
advance  of  opening.  Indeed,  the 


“IRIlllANT,  DARING  MUSICAL!  ’ 


vance  selling,  together  with  the 
widening  of  the  area  for  selling, 
represents  one  of  the  significant 
changes  in  theater  advertising. 

More  Uispluy  Ad^ 

“Not  only  are  we  using  more 
media,”  he  explained,  “outdoor 
advertising,  transportation  ad¬ 
vertising,  radio  and  television 
spots,  taxicabs,  periodicals  — 
but  we  are  using  more  newspa¬ 
per  display  space  and  more 

Hi  "AMltw  5«vm  Vtar  Hiuk  t»i  mm 


TOM  EWELL  . 
TUNNEL  of  LOVE’ 
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newspapers,  too.  The  ten  lines 
in  the  directory  sections  don’t 
suffice  for  our  purposes.  Ads 
of  400,  600  and  a  thousand  lines 
are  used  with  greater  regularity. 
There  have  been  several  full 
page  efforts  —  and  last  sea¬ 
son,  we  had  one  producer  with 
two  shows  use  a  double  spread. 

“We  draw  from  all  over  the 
United  States.  A  visit  to  New 
York  from  out  of  town  is  in¬ 
complete  unless  it  includes  at 
least  one  evening  in  the  theater. 
And  we  find  that  the  way  to  as¬ 
sure  that  evening  is  to  reach  out 
to  the  visitors’  home  town  — 
to  remind  him  that  he  must  plan 
in  advance  if  he  doesn’t  want 
to  be  disappointed  when  he 
makes  his  trip.  We  have  out-of- 
New  York  schedules  running  in 
as  many  as  fifty  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  —  as  far  away  as  Mil¬ 
waukee  or  Houston,  Tex. 

“The  agency  is  called  in,”  Mr. 
Golden  explained,  “sometimes 
before  the  final  script  for  the 
play  has  been  written.  Often  a 
trademark  for  the  play  is  es¬ 
tablished  before  the  cast  is 
picked.  And  once  we  have  cap¬ 
tured  the  personality  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  in  our  illustrative  tech¬ 
nique,  we  bang  away  at  it  with 
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a  high  degree  of  repetitive  in- 
sistance.  The  establishment  of 
the  trade-mark  and  its  penetra¬ 
tion  must  be  accomplished  both 
more  rapidly  and  at  smaller  ex¬ 
pense  than  would  be  expected 
to  be  involved  for  a  manufac¬ 
turer’s  operation.  We  can  afford 
no  waste  motion,  nor  can  we  be 
complacent  about  passage  of 
time.  You  can  always  sell  un¬ 
sold  toothpaste  next  week  — 
but  yesterday’s  tickets  are  never 
again  on  the  market.” 

Merchandising 

Blaine-Thompson  prides  them¬ 
selves  that  they  have  sold  many 
producers  on  f^e  importance  of 
advance  advertising  and  on  the 
desirability  of  merchandising  a 
trademark.  One  such  producer, 
who  has  gone  far  afield  to  lure 
box  office  prospects  is  David 
Merrick.  Starting  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  “Fanny,”  on  Broadway 
for  more  than  two  years,  and 
continuing  with  “The  Match¬ 
maker,”  “Jamaica,”  “Look  Back 
In  Anger,”  and  “Romanoff  and 
Juliet,”  Mr.  Merrick’s  shows 
have  pulled  out  the  stops  on  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  promo¬ 
tion.  Others  have  been  equally 
diligent  in  merchandising  their 
product.  “L’il  Abner”  has  been 
a  consistent  advertiser  in  out  of 
town  newspapers,  for  example. 
“Dark  At  'The  Top  Of  'The 
Stairs,”  will  soon  start  an  out- 
of-town  campaign,  too.  “New 
Girl  In  Town”  has  been  a  heavy 
advertiser  and  “The  Most  Happy 
Fella”  did  much  to  prolong  its 
Broadway  run  by  such  extra 
advertising. 

“It  adds  up  to  a  greater  se¬ 
curity  for  the  incoming  produc¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Lesser  pointed  out. 
“A  few  Eidverse  reviews  used 
to  kill  a  fair  show.  Now,  mixed 
notices  no  longer  mean  a  definite 
closing.  Advance  sale  keeps  the 
theater  full  until  audience  reac¬ 
tion  and  word  of  mouth  have  a 
chance  to  make  a  show  a  suc¬ 
cess.” 
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RETAIL  SURVEY 


Boston  Papers’  Ask  Papers 


Retailers  Endorse  Lees  rians  Outlined  Support 

~  nn  *  *  1 — Boston 

•aper  lie-in  Plan  Ad  Week 


Newspj 


Enthusiastic  retailer  endorse¬ 
ment  of  James  Lees  and  Sons 
Co.’s  1958  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  program  leads  the  carpet 
firm  to  believe  its  merchandising 
plan  this  season  will  be  the 
most  effective  in  its  112-year 
history. 

Since  the  announcement  of  the 
program  (E&P,  Dec.  21,  ’57, 
page  26),  which  features  Sun¬ 
day  supplement  advertising  in 
275  newspapers,  Lees  territory 
managers  have  been  relaying 
favorable  comments  by  Lees  re¬ 
tailers  which  indicate  they  are 
whole-heartedly  in  back  of  the 
campaign. 

“We  have  never  had  such  a 
quick  and  favorable  response  to 
any  previous  program,”  Carl  R. 
Asher,  Lees  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion  said  this 
week. 

He  said  that  Lees  advertising 
will  not  only  appear  in  the  long 
list  of  newspapers,  but  Lees  re¬ 
tailers  will  be  listed  in  each 
metropolitan  area,  showing  the 
consumer  where  Lees  carpets 
can  be  purchased. 


cial  layouts  to  achieve  this  pro¬ 
gram;  3)  Newspapers  also  offer 
advertising  and  promotion  serv¬ 
ices,  and  are  aimed  with  Lees’ 
materials;  and  4)  Radio-TV, 
direct  mail,  display  material, 
and  training  aids  are  being  of¬ 
fered  retailers. 

“This  is  the  most  extensive 
advertising  campaign  (via  N. 
W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.)  ever  un¬ 
dertaken  in  the  carpet  industry, 
and  we  believe  it  is  also  the 
most  complete  in  its  scope,”  Mr. 
Asher  said. 


Traveler  were  told  to  the  news¬ 
papers’  nearly  100  advertising 


T^o-^ay  Street 


*Tlie  Missing  Link’ 


“This  has  been  the  missing 
link  in  our  national  advertising 
in  previous  years,”  Mr.  Asher 
said.  “Because  Lees  products  are 
sold  on  a  selective  distribution 
basis,  every  store  does  not  sell 
Lees  and  the  consumer  must 
be  told  where  these  carpets  are 
available.  For  some  time  now, 
we  have  been  in  ‘outer  space’ 
with  our  heavenly  slogan,  but 
our  signals  weren’t  getting 
through  to  the  consumer  as  to 
where  Lees  carpets  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  local  area.” 

Mr.  Asher  explained  that  in 
addition  to  listing  cooperating 
Lees  retailers  along  side  Lees 
national  full-color  ad  in  Parade, 
This  Week  and  Family  Weekly, 
plus  13  independent  newspapers, 
retailers  in  their  given  area  are 
planning  campaigns  of  their  own 
to  augment  Lees’  effort. 

“We  are  giving  this  latter 
program  every  possible  assist¬ 
ance,”  Mr.  Asher  said. 


“Retailers  are  listed  only  if 
they  meet  certain  requirements. 
This  program  is  a  two-way 
street  designed  to  help  the  re¬ 
tailers  sell  Lees  merchandise 
and  make  a  profit  in  doing  so. 

“Price  is  de-emphasized.  In¬ 
stead,  we  are  concentrating  in 
the  Spring,  as  we  did  last  Fall, 
on  six  best-selling  fabrics  in 
which  we  call  the  Lees  ‘Six  Best 
Buys.’  These  fabrics  are  selected 
because  of  their  best-selling  ap¬ 
peal  nation-wide  and  because 
of  their  variety  of  types  and 
costs.  The  retailer  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  advertising  of  these 
six  fabrics.” 

Mr.  Asher  emphasized  that 
while  Lees  is  putting  heavy  con¬ 
centration  into  its  newspaper 
campaign,  it  is  not  abandoning 
magazines,  where  its  major  ef¬ 
fort  has  been  for  the  last  decade 
or  more.  He  said  the  major 
shelter  books  will  be  used  to 
present  higher-priced  merchan¬ 
dise  with  a  more  sophisticated 
approach. 

“In  the  newspapers,”  Mr. 
Ashner  said,  “we  are  seeking 
to  reach  millions  of  new  pros¬ 
pects,  wage  earners  who  have 
moved  into  much  higher  earn¬ 
ing  brackets  in  the  past  decade, 
but  still  haven’t  improved  their 
homes  to  the  measure  that  their 
buying  capacity  now  makes  pos¬ 
sible.  We  also  want  to  tell  the 
consumer  where  Lees  carpets 
are  for  sale  in  each  community.” 


sales  representatives  at  an  all¬ 
day  conference  Jan.  6. 

Robert  B.  Choate,  publisher, 
reported  progress  on  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  new  Herald- 
Ti-aveler  plant  in  the  south  end 
of  Boston.  He  pointed  out  the 
part  the  new  plant  and  its  mod¬ 
ern  facilities  will  play  in  the 
plans  of  the  newspapers. 

George  E.  Akerson,  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  discussed  advertis¬ 
ing  programs  and  George  E. 
Minot,  managing  editor  of  the 
Herald,  and  Hal  Clancy,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Ti-aveler,  dis¬ 
cussed  editorial  and  news  poli¬ 
cies.  Robert  F.  Duffy,  assistant 
to  the  advertising  director,  pre¬ 
sided. 

Other  speakers  were :  Stephen 
J.  Lynch,  promotion  director; 
Howard  Sawyer,  James  Thomas 
Chirurg  Co.,  advertising  agency; 
Prof.  John  P.  Alevizos,  Boston 
University  School  of  Business 
Administration,  and  Prof.  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Stewart  of  the  North¬ 
eastern  University  School  of 
Business  Administration. 


Newspapers  throughout  t:. 
U.S.  were  urged  this  week ; 
support  the  1958  campaign  f 
Advertising  Week,  Feb.  9-15,  i 
the  Advertising  Federation 
America  and  the  Advertisir.;} 
Association  of  the  West,  jo'r' 
sponsors.  { 

A  package  of  12  agency-pr^j^ 
pared  mats,  each  stressing  wa;^ 
in  which  advertising  is  vital ; 


SALUTING  .  I 
AmjCAS 
[orroRS 


Promotion  Story 

London,  Ont. 

The  Lo}idon  Free  Press  is 
publishing  a  month-long  fea¬ 
ture,  “The  Western  Ontario 
Story”  compiled  by  members  of 
the  Promotion  Department  after 
a  3,000  mile  trip  across  the  dis¬ 
trict.  Photographs  and  stories 
are  run  in  conjunction  with  ad¬ 
vertising  solicited  in  each  town, 
village. 


Aid  for  Stores 


Lees  is  giving  stores  aid  in  the 
following  areas : 

1)  Offering  a  variety  of 
planned  campaigns  in  their  local 
newspapers;  2)  Providing  the 
tools,  such  as,  ad  mats  and  spe- 
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90lh  Anniversary 

Oshkosh,  Wis. 

The  Oshkosh  Daily  North¬ 
western  is  observing  its  90th 
anniversary.  It  was  started  as  a 
weekly  in  1860  and  became  a 
daily  in  1868.  Co-publishers  are 
Samuel  W.  Heaney  and  A. 
Thomas  Schwalm. 


In  UN  Post 


the  economy,  is  available  b' 
newspapers  for  $4.50.  In  add: 
tion,  four  suggested  editoriab 
have  been  prepared  by  Los  ks-L 
geles  newspapers.  % 

This  material  can  be  obtained 
in  the  area  East  of  Coloradi 
from  the  AFA,  250  W.  57th  St 
New  York  19,  and  in  the  West 
em  area  from  the  A  AW,  42; 
Bush  St.,  San  Francisco  8. 

Observance  of  Advertisin? 
Week  this  year  comes  at  a  tto 
when  several  cities  are  consid¬ 
ering  placing  a  tax  on  adverts 
ing  such  as  was  imposed  by  Ba 
timore,  Md. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  .4F.4 
AAW  that  what  is  needed  most 
at  this  time  is  a  better  under 
standing  of  advertising  and  its 
place  in  the  economy.  This  "S 
campaign  will  seek  to  answer 
critics  of  advertising  and  gi'l' 
reasons  why  it  is  an  econonw 
service  and  should  not  be 

In  conjunction  with  Advertis-V 
ing  Week,  Ball  Associate 
Philadelphia  publicity-advertis¬ 
ing  firm,  has  initiated  a  promo¬ 
tion  honoring  America’s  editor^ 
with  the  creation  of  a  specii 
postmark  (see  cut). 

According  to  Joseph  H. 
president,  the  postmark  was  de 
signed  “to  honor  the  newspaper 
magazine,  radio,  TV  and  em¬ 
ploy  publication  editors  who- 
everyday,  make  the  decisions  o' 
what  people  read.” 

A  copy  of  the  postmark  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  Ball  As¬ 
sociates,  1523  Spring  Gardei 
St.,  Phila.  30. 
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NATO  Study  Tour 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

C.  A.  McKnight,  editor  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  and 
Coleman  A.  Harwell,  editor  of 
the  Nashville  Tennesseean,  will 
go  to  France  in  mid-January  to 
study  the  NATO.  They  have 
been  invited  to  accompany  com¬ 
munity  leaders  to  learn  the 
functioning  of  the  alliance. 


Washington 
Christopher  H.  Phillips,  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Beverly  (Mass.) 
Evening  Times  in  1947-48  who 
left  newspaper  work  to  enter 
politics,  is  now  the  U.  S. 
Representative  on  the  United 
Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Council. 


1 


What  single 


compact  market 


buys  MORE  than 


\  the  entire  state  of  / 


It’s  The  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  Market 


m 


You  can  sell  it  everyday  in 
The  Cleveland  PLAIN  DEALER 

The  only  Cleveland  Newspaper  that  sells  the  city  and  the  26  adjacent  counties 


RETAIL  SALES  IN  CLEVELAND  AND  ADJACENT  COUNTIES' 


Here’s  how  the 
Cleveland  Market 
sells  a’A 

billion  dollars 


COMMODITY 

CIEVEIANO 
CUYAHOGA  COUNTY 
(000) 

36  ADJACENT 
COUNTIES 
(000) 

TOTAL 

(000) 

Total  Retail  Sales 

2,247,897 

1,999,804 

4,247,701 

Retail  Food  Sales 

549,318 

484,163 

1,033,481 

Retail  Drug  Sales 

85,930 

55,457 

141,387 

Automotive 

382,082 

390,920 

773,002 

Gas  Stations 

120,031 

157,081 

277,112 

Furniture,  Household  Ap 

pliances  124,695 

102,572 

227,267 

■  ■  ■  ■  |  (Source,  Sales  Management  Survey  ol  Buying  Power.  May  tO,  1957}  | 

*Akron,  Canton  and  Youngstown’s  Counties  are  not  included  in  above  Sales. 

Represented  by  Cresmer  &  Woodtcard,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles.  Member  oj  Metro  Sunday  Comics  and  Magazine  Network. 
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AD  AGENOES 


Serving  100  Competing 
Accounts  Is  Neat  Feat 


pointed  Miss  Faith  T.  Feitus  as 
media  and  research  director.  She 
formerly  was  ad  manager  of 
District  Grocery  Stores,  Inc.  At 
one  time  Miss  Feitus  was  in  the 
ad  director’s  office  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
A  Buffalo  advertising  agency 
is  in  the  unique  position  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  highly  competitive 
newspaper  ads  of  half  a  dozen 
supermarket  groups  who  are 
fighting  each  other  for  business. 

A1  Bennett,  president,  Alvin 
Advertising  Co.,  believes  his 
agfency  is  the  only  one  in  the 
country  entrusted  with  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  advertising  of 
more  than  100  supermarkets 
who  are  members  of  competing 
groups. 

Each  account’s  advertising  is 
completely  different  in  style. 
Each  account  is  handled  on  a 
confidential  basis.  “They  trust 
us  implicitly,”  said  Mr.  Bennett. 
“We  never  let  prices  slip.  And 
our  agency  is  off  limits  to  every¬ 
one  but  our  employees.” 

How  did  Mr.  Bennett  get  into 
this  unique  position  of  directing 
the  advertising  of  competing 
supermarket  groups? 

Two  years  ago  he  was  the  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Bells  Mar¬ 
kets,  Inc.,  a  group  of  10  inde¬ 
pendents.  He  then  went  into 
business  for  himself  under  the 
name  Alvin  Advertising  Co.  and 
worked  an  agreement  with  Bells 
to  handle  all  their  advertising 
and  supply  an  individual  to  act 
as  coordinator.  Mr.  Bennett  was 
that  individual. 

After  the  merger  of  New  Era 
Markets  and  PS  Food  Stores 
into  the  new  PS  Food  Markets 
group,  these  stores  retained  Mr. 
Bennett  to  handle  their  adver¬ 
tising.  In  successive  order  the 
newly  formed  Food  Town  Super 
Markets,  IGA  Markets,  Indian 
Head  Markets,  Arlotta’s  and 
other  single  store  operations 
came  to  Mr.  Bennett. 


In  two  years,  what  started  as 
a  one-man  agency  has  grown 
into  an  organization  of  five 
creative  advertising  men,  four 
of  whom  are  artists. 

Mr.  Bennett  personally  es¬ 
tablishes  the  layout  styles  for 
each  of  the  supermarket  groups. 
It  is  up  to  his  artists  and  layout 
men  to  carry  this  style  through 
the  weekly  advertising. 

Mr.  Bennett  likes  to  refer  to 
his  unusual  advertising  service 
to  competing  supers  as  a  “happy 
monopoly.”  He  confides  that  he 
has  an  eye  on  the  chain  store  ad¬ 
vertising  set  up  in  the  Buffalo 
area  and  hopes  eventually  to 
move  into  this  phase  of  super¬ 
market  advertising  activity. 


Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.  of  the 
South,  Oklahoma  City,  has  dis¬ 
continued  its  17-year  old  affilia¬ 
tion  with  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co., 
New  York,  now  merged  with 
Ruthrauff  and  Ryan.  The  agency 
now  becomes  Humphrey,  Wil¬ 
liamson  &  Gibson,  Inc. 


J.  M.  Mathes  Inc.  has  been 
awarded  the  new  corporate  ad 
program  of  Burlington  Indus¬ 
tries  scheduled  to  begin  about 
March  1  in  newspapers. 


Parliament  Cigaret 
Gets  ‘Heaviest’  Push 


Way  Joins  EW,  R&R 
As  Media  Director 


Harry  D.  Way,  who  resigned 
Dec.  31  as  media  director  of 
Warwick  &  Legler,  Inc.  (E&P, 
Dec.  14,  ’57,  page  26)  has  joined 
Erwin  Wasey,  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan,  New  York,  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  media  and 
a  member  of  the  plans  board. 

The  announcement  by  Jere 
Patterson,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  EW,  R&R,  noted  that 
Mr.  Way  “is  the  first  of  several 
key  men  who  will  be  joining  us 
early  this  year  to  round  out  our 
top  team  here  in  New  York.” 


Newspapei's  in  50  key  mar¬ 
kets  throughout  the  U.  S.  are 
slated  to  get  the  heaviest  sched¬ 
ules  of  large-space  insertions 
ever  used  by  Philip  Morris  Inc. 
when  the  firm  nationally  intro¬ 
duces  a  new  filter  on  Parlia¬ 
ment  cigarets  next  week. 

Advertising  (via  Benton  & 
Bowles  Inc.)  was  begun  on  Jan. 
18  with  commercials  on  the 
ABC-TV  Mike  Wallace  Show. 
Magazine  and  spot  TV  advertis¬ 
ing  has  also  been  scheduled. 


SALESMAN — John  R.  O'MmIIIi 
is  returning  to  the  newspepe 
business,  etter  a  decade  in  tin 
broadcasting  business.  He  is  no* 
regional  sales  director  of  tho 
Times-Picayune  Publishing  Co.  d 
New  Orleans.  He  was  associoti^ 
with  the  newspapers  for  30  yoin 
as  art  director  and  advertitin^ 
salesman. 


Area  Planning 
Articles  Popular 


Fresno,  Calif. 
The  Fresno  Bee  has  received 
more  than  1,400  requests  for  re- 
6  prints  in  tabloid  form  of  11 

George  Weissman,  marketing  articles  it  had  prepared  on  area  • 


Agency  Briefs  .  .  . 

John  Harper,  formerly  chief 
time  buyer  for  D’Arcy  Adver¬ 
tising,  has  joined  North  Adver¬ 
tising  Inc.,  Chicago,  as  a  media 
supervisor. 


vicepresident,  declined  to  reveal 
how  much  money  was  being  put 
into  the  three-month  introduc¬ 
tory  campaign,  nor  would  he 
reveal  the  total  number  of  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  and  TV  sta¬ 
tions  on  the  schedule. 

He  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  ROP  color  will  not  be  used 
“for  awhile.”  He  said  that  TV 
spots  and  print  media  will  share 
the  budget  about  evenly. 


planning.  The  report  ran  in  the  i 


Bee  over  a  period  of  one  month.  I 
Each  article  appeared  with 
artwork  prepared  by  the  Bee's 
staff.  Several  of  the  articles  and 
outside  pages  of  the  reprint  wen 
printed  in  two  colors. 

The  reprints  were  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  public  without  charge 
through  the  paper’s  public  re¬ 
lations  department. 


Larrabee  Associates  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  ap- 


D’Arcy  Gets  ‘Halo’ 

The  selection  of  D’Arcy  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company,  Inc.  for  the 
Halo  Shampoo  account,  was  an- 


‘Lite  Diet’  Bread 
In  Heavy  Schedule 

A  drive  in  some  200  newspa¬ 
pers,  150  radio  stations  and  30 
TV  stations  was  launched  this 


nounced  this  week  by  C.  Guy  week  for  Lite  Diet  special-for- 


SELLS  IN 


Port  Arthur 


EVERYTHING !  Grace,  vicepresident  of  Colgate- 
'  Palmolive  Company’s  toilet  arti¬ 
cles  division.  D’Arcy  will  replace 
'  the  Carl  S.  Brown  Company, 
I  who  has  handled  the  Halo  Sham- 
j  poo  account  for  almost  three 
i  years.  Halo  billings  amount  to 
'  over  $2  million. 


Center  of  petro  chemical  industry 
and  one  of  the  fastest  growing  cities 
in  Texas. 


PORT  ARTHUR  NEWS 


Burke,  Kxdpers  &  Mahoney,  Representatives 


Auto  Show  Linage 


mula  white  bread,  distributed  bj 
more  than  100  bakeries  fran-  ^ 
chised  in  as  many  markets  from 
coast  to  coast  by  Bakers  Fran¬ 
chise  Corp.,  New  York. 

High-fashion  illustrations  will 
be  used  in  a  series  of  newspa¬ 
per  ads,  scheduled  for  once-a- 
week  insertions  in  1,000  and 
600-line  sizes. 


Chicago  newspapers  ushered  English  Appointed 
in  the  1958  Golden  Jubilee  Chi¬ 
cago  Automobile  Show  with  im¬ 
pressive  special  sections.  Linage 
was  reported  as  follows:  Trib¬ 
une,  42,900;  Daily  News,  42,- 
784;  American,  35,280;  Sun- 
Times  26,317. 


Washingto.n 
Burton  E.  English,  assistant 
director  of  public  relations  for 
Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc.,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  public 
relations  for  the  Aircraft  In¬ 
dustries  Association. 
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Joins  The 


^an  JTranrisco 


THE  VOICE  OF 
THE  WEST 


Home  of 


The  Country's  Most  Distinguished  Staff  of  Columnists 


SYDNEY  ALLEN -Business  ALFRED  FRANKENSTEIN  -  Music  and  Art  ABE  MELLINKOFF  -  Satire 

ROYCE  BRIER -World  Events  RALPH  GLEASON -Jaz2  and  Pops  TERRENCE  O’FLAHERTY  -  Television 

ABIGAIL  VAN  BUREN  -  Lovelorn  WILLIAM  HOGAN  -  Books  LEON  PINKSON  -  Autos 


ROYCE  BRIER -World  Events 


FLOYD  CLYMER-Cars 


PAINE  KNICKERBOCKER -Drama 


STANTON  DELAPLANE- Postcards  GEORGE  KOLTANOWSKI  -  Chess 


MILLIE  ROBBINS -Society 
MARJORIE  TRUMBULL -V’gnettes 


And  WILL  CONNOLLY,  BILL  LEISER,  GRANT  MATTHEWS  and  ART  ROSENBAUM  on  Sports 

PLUS:  These  line  syndicated  columnists 


CHARLES  GOREN,  HEDDA  HOPPER,  DREW  PEARSON  and  SYLVIA  PORTER 


AD  CAMPAIGNS 


Bayuk  Plans  Heavy 
Ad  Program  in  ’58 


Bayuk  Cigars,  Inc.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  which  is  presently  con¬ 
ducting  the  largest  newspaper 
advertising  campaign  (via  Fei- 
genbaum  and  Wermen)  of  any 
cigar  manufacturer,  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  expand  its  ad 
program  in  1958. 

The  frequency  and  consistency 
of  Bayuk  advertising  in  ’57  was 
unmatched  in  the  cigar  busi¬ 
ness.  Currently  Bayuk  ads  on 
its  various  brands  appears  in 
136  newspapers  in  66  markets. 
Additional  markets  will  be  added 
and  more  than  $l-million  will 
be  spent  in  newspapers  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  expenditures  in  other 
media. 

E.  Archie  Mishkin,  Bayuk 
president,  said  that  ads  featur¬ 
ing  the  entire  Phillies  Family 
of  Fine  Cigars  will  run  consist¬ 
ently  for  52  weeks  in  57  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Newspaper  and  radio  sched¬ 
ules  for  the  John  Ruskin  brand 
(via  Greenshaw  and  Rush),  now 
running  in  the  Midwest  and 
South,  will  be  expanded. 

Supplements  To  Aid 
Debut  of  P&G’s  ‘Pace’ 

Procter  &  Gamble’s  new  no 
lotion  home  permanent.  Pace, 
going  into  national  distribution 
this  month,  will  be  backed  by  the 
largest  advertising  coverage 
(via  Leo  Burnett  Co.)  in  the 
histoi’y  of  home  waves. 

Advertising  will  break  later 
this  month  and  will  consist  of 
a  two-week  night  time  “blitz” 
in  TV,  a  sustained  night  time 
TV  schedule  on  two  networks, 
and  full-color  ads  in  consumer 
magazines  and  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments. 


The  supplement  schedule  will 
include  Parade,  This  Week, 
Family  Weekly,  First  Three 
Markets  and  a  number  of  inde¬ 
pendent  supplements. 

Campaign  Briefs  .  .  . 

Thirty-two  newspapers  in  the 
greater  New  York  metropolitan 
area  will  be  used  in  a  new  cam¬ 
paign  (via  Anderson  &  Cairns, 
Inc.)  for  White  Rose  Tea,  it  was 
announced  by  Seeman  Bros., 
Inc.,  distributors. 

*  *  * 

Carnation  Co.  and  General 
Foods  have  joined  forces  in  a 
“blockbuster”  Lenten  promotion 
supported  by  a  budget  of  more 
than  $500,000.  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment  plans  include  full-color  ads 
in  This  Week,  American  Weekly, 
Parade,  and  Family  Weekly  and 
in  leading  independent  supple¬ 
ments. 

*  «  * 

RCA  Victor  Television  Divi¬ 
sion  has  announced  a  new  deal¬ 
ers’  campaign  Avhich  will  utilize 
extensive  co-op  advertising  in 
local  newspapers  and  on  radio- 
TV  stations. 

*  *  * 

General  Foods  has  increased 
its  number  of  cake  mixes  to  10 
with  introduction  of  Lemon  Chip 
Angel  Food.  It  will  be  advertised 
(via  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.)  in 
Sunday  supplements  and  net¬ 
work  radio-TV. 

«  «  * 

Air  France  broke  its  new  ad 
campaign  (via  BBDO)  with 
1000-line  ads  in  33  newspapers 
in  20  key  metropolitan  markets. 
Subsequent  insertions  will  run 
smaller.  Also  scheduled  are  con¬ 
sumer  and  business  magazines, 
and  spot  radio. 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
revolves  around 


iwm  ICoiMntered Gwen ..fSiMnim kfilB 


BoA  Starts  ’58  Series 
Of  Retail  Workshops 

Twenty-five  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  salesmen,  representing 
newspapers  in  nine  states  from 
Maine  to  Virginia,  met  last  week 
in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  at  the  first 
of  a  new  series  of  Workshops 
for  Retail  Salesmen  sponsored 
by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 


Proclaims  His  Love 
For  Wife  in  Page  Ad 

Corsicana,  Tex. 

A  full-page  ad  in  the  DoiJk 
Sun  was  used  by  Doyle  L 
West,  executive  of  the  Wolf 
Brand  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  to 
proclaim  his  love  for  his  wife 
Doris  on  their  25th  wedding 


ANPA. 

In  addition  to  the  Princeton 
meeting,  which  was  the  24th 
Retail  Workshop,  four  more  are 
planned  for  1958,  according  to 
Mark  R.  Arnold,  Bureau  retail 
manager.  The  1958  schedule  in¬ 
cludes  the  following  sessions: 
Chicago,  Hotel  Drake,  Feb.  9- 
12;  Denver,  Colo.,  Hotel  Cos¬ 
mopolitan,  March  14-17;  and 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  Hotel  Clare¬ 
mont,  March  23-26. 

A  fifth  session  has  been  held 
in  reserve  to  meet  demand  over 
the  25-per-session  limit,  and  in¬ 
dications  are  that  this  session 
will  be  held  in  Chicago,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Arnold. 

To  date,  68  newspapers  from 
21  states  and  Canada  have  made 
reservations  to  send  a  man  to 
one  of  the  remaining  ’58  Work¬ 
shops.  The  Retail  Workshop, 
started  in  1954,  has  trained  579 
salesmen  sent  by  399  newspa¬ 
pers  from  46  states,  Canada, 
.\laska  and  Hawaii. 

• 

ROP  Color  Ad  Feature 
Of  New  Milk  Promotion 

A  full-page  ROP  color  ad 
mat  on  hot  chocolate  milk  will 
be  provided  dairies  by  individual 
members  of  the  Chocolate  Milk 
Foundation  through  the  Mil- 
n'aiikee  (Wis.)  Journal  ROP 
color  service.  This  color  ad  will 
be  run  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
under  sponsorship  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  unit  of  the  American  Dairy 
Association  and  the  U.  S.  De- 
l)ai-tment  of  Agriculture. 

The  color  ad  is  part  of  an  in¬ 
tensive  all-media  ad  progrram 
(via  Theodore  R.  Sills  &  Co.) 
to  back  the  national  introduction 
this  month  and  next  of  a  new 
wintertime  refreshment  idea,  hot 
chocolate  milk. 

For  local  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  ADA  is  supplying  dairies 
with  a  set  of  display  and  drop- 
in  ad  mats. 

• 

Beim  Joins  LaRoche 

C.  J.  LaRoche  and  Company 
announces  that  Kenneth  Beirn, 
formerly  president  of  Biow  and 
most  recently  with  Ruthrauff 
and  Ryan,  will  join  this  orgrani- 
zation  as  president.  James  Webb 
becomes  chairman  of  the  board. 
Mr.  LaRoche  continues  as  treas¬ 
urer  and  becomes  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee. 
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anniversary. 

Mr.  West  said  he  wanted 
everyone  to  know  how  he 
appreciated  Mrs.  West  and 
thought  the  ad  would  do  the 
job  better  than  any  present 
he  might  offer. 


Predicts  Record  Highs 
For  Co-op  Advertising 

A  prediction  that  cooperative 
advertising  expenditures  will 
reach  new  heights  in  1958  was 
made  in  the  January  issue  of 
the  Cooperative  Advertising 
Newsletter.  The  publication  also 
predicted  increased  advertising 
agency  participation  in  the  co¬ 
op  ad  programs  of  clients. 

According  to  the  newsletter, 
co-op  expenditures,  estimated  at 
two  billion  dollars,  will  set  new 
records  in  1958  due  to  three 
contributing  factors:  1)  more 
industries  used  co-op  for  the 
first  time  in  1957;  2)  total  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditures  will  in¬ 
crease  and  co-op  portions  of 
budgets  will  increase  proportion¬ 
ately;  and  3)  management  is 
concerned  about  the  businass 
outlook  for  1958  and  will  chan¬ 
nel  more  advertising  dollars  into 
co-op  to  gain  more  Immediate 
sales. 

The  newsletter  also  sees  ad 
agencies,  pressed  by  clients  for 
more  services,  turning  to  co-op 
advertising  in  an  effort  to  main¬ 
tain  volume  and  profits. 

• 

11  Colors  on  17  Ads 
Printed  in  South 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Eleven  different  colors  on  17 
color  ads  were  printed  in  the 
Baton  Rouge  State-Times  on 
Jan.  14  and  in  the  Morning  Ad¬ 
vocate  Jan.  15. 

Rosenfield’s  House  of  Fashion 
had  a  special  section,  “It’s  June 
Again”,  of  12  pages  with  colors 
on  each  page.  Four  pages  were 
printed  on  yellow  paper,  four 
on  pink  paper  and  four  on  green 
paper.  Six  different  ink  colors 
were  used. 

The  regular  portion  of  the 
paper  carried  five  color  ads, 
most  of  them  of  savings  and 
loan  associations,  with  a  differ¬ 
ent  color  used  on  each.  All  the 
colors  in  the  regular  section 
were  different  from  any  used 
in  the  Rosenfield’s  section. 
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Anti-Communist  Ad 
Could  Set  Trend 


Chicago 

Public  response  to  a  double¬ 
truck,  all-type  ad,  sponsored  by 
Allen-Bradley  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  and  appearing  exclusively 
in  15  newspapers  across  the 
country  in  recent  weeks,  indi¬ 
cates  the  American  people  are 
deeply  concerned  about  Com¬ 
munism. 

The  unusual  ad,  set  in  solid 
type  and  requiring  45  minutes 
reading  time,  first  appeared  in 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel 
on  Dec.  22  under  the  eye-catch¬ 
ing  headline:  “Will  You  Be  Free 
To  Celebrate  Christmas  in  the 
Future?”  Since  then  the  ad  has 
appeared  in  major  cities,  coast 
to  coast,  including  Washington, 
D.C.,  the  day  Congress  recon¬ 
vened. 

Cites  Dangers 

The  double-page  message  dealt 
with  the  dangers  of  Communism 
and  “the  meaning  the  Commu¬ 
nist  mind,”  as  revealed  in  tes¬ 
timony  before  the  House  of 


IOWA'S 

No.  1 

Advertising  Medium 
THE  CEDAR  RAPIDS 
GAZETTE 

Again  in  1957 
Published 

MORE  ADVERTISING 
Than  Any  Other 
Newspaper  in  Iowa 

ABC  CITY  ZONE 
POPULATION 

101,581 

A  25%  GAIN  OVER  1950 

Circulation  over 
63,000  Daily,  65,000  Sunday 
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FULL  ROP  COLOR 

Seven  Days  A  Week 

nented  NatianBlI 
ALLEN- KLAPP  < 


Representatives  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  as  of 
last  May  29.  Testimony  pub¬ 
lished  was  that  of  Dr.  Fi^erick 
Charles  Schwarz,  executive  di¬ 
rector,  Christian  Anti-Commu¬ 
nist  Crusade. 

Response  has  been  immediate 
and  tremendous,  according  to 
Bob  Siegrist  of  Bob  Siegrist 
Enterprises,  Inc.,  Milwaukee 
public  relations  and  advertising 
agency,  which  placed  the  ad  for 
Allen-Bradley  Co.  Requests  for 
reprints  and  letters  of  commen¬ 
dation  have  continued  to  pour  in 
each  time  the  ad  has  been  pub¬ 
lished,  he  said.  His  client  has 
offered  to  supply  reprints  of  the 
ad  free  of  charge.  Mr.  Siegrist, 
incidentally,  is  a  radio  commen¬ 
tator  and  former  editorial 
writer  for  the  (Wis.) 

Sentinel. 

Important  Message 

Allen-Bradley  Co.,  does  not 
manufacture  a  consumer  prod¬ 
uct.  The  company  makes  elec¬ 
tronic  components  for  radio  and 
television  sets  and  other  elec¬ 
tronic  apparatus.  Harry  L. 
Bradley,  chairman  of  the  board, 
felt  the  anti-communist  message 
was  impoi'tant  enough  to  appear 
in  major  cities  across  the  coun¬ 
try. 

“This  ad  should  set  a  new 
trend  of  thinking  among  other 
companies  and  industries  which 
could  well  afford  to  invest  in 
this  type  of  advertising  because 
they  have  profited  so  much  from 
the  free  enterprise  system,”  Mr. 
Siegrist  told  Editor  &  Pub- 
LISHHl. 

The  double-page  ad  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 


tinel,  \'ew  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Chicago  Tribune,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
Los  Angeles  Examiner,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  Washington  Star,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette,  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune,  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  Houston  Post 
and  Dallas  News. 

After  the  ad  had  appeared  in 
several  newspapers,  Allen-Brad¬ 
ley  Co.,  began  using  teaser  ads, 
urging  readers  to  watch  for  the 
upcoming  double-truck  ad.  Teas¬ 
er  copy  asked  the  question : 
“What  does  Communism  mean?” 
• 

Simplified  Color 
Mat  Service  Offered 

A  simplified  method  of  selling 
and  producing  spot  color  ads  in 
newspapers  is  being  offered  by 
Multi-Ad  Services,  Inc.,  Peoria, 
Ill.,  producers  of  the  Ad-Builder 
Space  Selling  System. 

The  system  is  built  around 
supplying  art  for  color  in  such 
a  way  that  both  the  color  and 
the  black  are  rolled  on  one  mat. 
The  ad  is  set  up  as  any  black- 
and-white  ad  and  the  separa¬ 
tion  is  done  by  routing  the 
curved  plates. 

According  to  Walter  F.  Bar¬ 
tel,  Multi-Ad  president,  the 
routing  and  registration  are 
simple,  because  full  use  is  made 
of  the  combining  of  different 
tone  values  in  the  art  so  that 
a  multi-color  effect  is  achieved 
while  using  but  one  standard 
color  and  black. 


We  took  its  temperature  to  see 
if  it  was  hot  .... 

IT  WAS  ! 


Civic  Progress, 

Culture  in  Roto 

St.  Louis 

Two  special  color  roto  sec¬ 
tions,  reporting  respectively  on 
the  St.  Louis  area’s  public  im¬ 
provement  program  and  cultural 
resources,  are  running  on  suc¬ 
cessive  Sundays  in  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch. 

A  40-page  section,  with  ad¬ 
vertising,  dealing  with  commu¬ 
nity  progress,  was  prepared  by 
Harry  Wilensky,  assisted  by 
David  Wallin,  Ed  Higgins  and 
Thomas  Ottenad. 

The  section  on  culture,  Jan. 
19,  has  16  pages  and  no  ad¬ 
vertising.  It  was  prepared  by 
Thomas  B.  Sherman,  books  and 
music  editor.  Staff  writers  Wil¬ 
liam  K.  Wyant  and  Robert  Dun¬ 
lap. 


News  Obtains 
Sindlinger’s 
Chicago  Data 


Chicago 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  has 
become  the  first  U.S.  newspaper 
to  sign  with  Sindlinger  &  Com¬ 
pany  for  its  Newspaper  Data 
Package,  a  continuing  study  of 
newspaper  audience  habits 
reactions. 

The  Daily  News  obtains  ex¬ 
clusive  rights  to  all  Sindlingei 
data  in  the  Chicago  market  for 
newspaper  activity  findings.  Al¬ 
bert  E.  Sindlinger  explained  tha; 
Chicago  is  one  of  the  80  major 
markets  in  which  his  researd 
organization  has  been  inter¬ 
viewing  daily  for  the  past  two 
years.  (E&P,  Aug.  10,  WSf, 
page  9.) 

“All  advertisers  want  objec¬ 
tive  data  to  permit  local  evalua¬ 
tion  of  what  advertisers  really 
get  for  their  newspaper  dollars," 
explained  Arthur  E.  Hall,  Daily 
News  general  manager.  “The  ( 
time  has  come  when  we  desire  t 
to  provide  the  advertisers  with 
reliable  audience  facts  about  our 
newspapers  here  in  Chicago, 
such  as  readership,  coverage,  re¬ 
lationship  of  the  newspaper  to 
the  family,  the  mood  created  by 
a  newspaper  for  its  advertisers, 
and  most  important,  actual  pur¬ 
chase  and  buying  intentions 
among  our  newspaper  audi¬ 
ences.” 

Sindlinger’s  tabulating  d^ 
partment  is  segregating  the 
20,000  interviews  they  have 
from  Chicago  to  show  the  daily 
newspaper  reading  audience  by 
its  various  demographic  charac¬ 
teristics. 

During  the  year  special  Talk- 
About  reports  for  Chicago  will 
be  released,  special  “before  and 
after”  tests  will  also  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Chicago  staff. 


New  Orleans'  Families  Like  It  Best! 

NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM 

Louisiana's  Largest  Evening  Newspaper 


Grover  Boyd,  Former 
Newspaper  Rep,  Dies  ^ 

Grover  W.  Boyd,  73,  former 
newspaper  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative,  died  Jan.  8  at  his 
Bronxville,  N.  Y.  home. 

In  the  1920’s,  Mr.  Boyd  was 
elitor  and  publisher  of  the 
Donora  (Pa.)  Herald-Amcrican- 
Later  he  was  associated  with 
Fred  Kimball,  Inc.,  Hamilton 
De  Lisser,  ancl  De  Lisser-Boyd, 
Inc. 

From  1941  to  1943,  he  was 
president  of  his  own  firm,  the 
Grover  Boyd  Co.,  New  York- 
At  his  death,  he  was  controller 
of  Columbia  Motor  Corp.,  foT- . 
eign  car  importers. 
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Messmann  Resigns 

John  J.  Messmann,  executive 
vicepresident  of  Interstate 
Unit^  Newspapers,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lisher’s  representatives,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  devote  more  time  to 
his  own  organization,  Eric  Jon 
Associates. 
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the  Newspaper  That  Grew  Up  With  the  West 

THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 


MAIN  STREET,  Kansas  City,  was  a 
sturdy  street,  bearing  the  traffic  of  a 
burgeoning  agricultural  and  industrial 
empire.  Its  dusty  length  knew  border 
ruffians  and  redlegs;  cattlemen,  cow¬ 
boys  and  drovers;  bull  whackers,  farm¬ 
ers,  homesteaders  and  silk-hatted  in¬ 
vestors;  gunmen,  suave  gamblers  and 
emigrants  seeking  fruition  of  an  age- 
old  dream.  And  the  faith  of  its 
merchants  burned  with  a  steady  glow, 
foreshadowing  a  future  horizon  limned 
with  tall  and  shining  marts  of  trade. 


cr  \ 

Ojw  -  Kansas  City  streets  echo  the  clatter  and  clamor  of  a  vast 

$500,000,000.00'^ downtown  redevelopment  and  trafficways  program.  Elimination 
of  slum  areas  and  easy  access  to  a  revitalized  business  district  are  the  goals.  Kansas 
City  plans  boldly,  acts  decisively  to  meet  the  challenge  of  a  new  age.  Energy  and 
determination  to  progress  make  it  one  of  America’s  most  stimulating  and  distinctive 
communities. 
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1958  World 
Almanac  Is 
Biggest  Yet 

Eight  hundred  thousand  copies 
of  the  World  Almanac  and  Book 


West  Gei-many,  the  spread  of  | 
inflation  and  the  unresolved  j 
racial  integration  in  the  U.  S.,  | 
can  be  fully  understood  by  refer-  | 
ence  to  the  World  Almanac.”  I 

A  special  section  this  year  is  | 
devoted  to  health  research.  New  | 
census  reports,  now  made  an-  j 
nually,  keep  readers  posted  on 
the  growth  of  cities. 

The  World  Almanac  presents  I 


of  Facts  for  1958  are  being  authoritative  statements  of  the 
printed  for  the  New  York  President  and  heads  of  other 
World-Telegram  &  Sun,  the  nations,  traces  American  ne- 
largest  printing  in  the  73  years  gotiations  with  friendly  and 
that  this  compendium  of  infer-  hostile  countries  on  defense, 
mation  has  been  prepared.  armament,  trade  relations,  nu- 

“The  political  and  scientific  clear  research  and  cultural  ex¬ 
upsets  of  1957  carry  their  ex-  changes.  It  carries  a  complete 
plosive  force  so  strongly  into  report  on  sports  and  dramatic 
1958  that  the  World  Almanac  news  events, 
becomes  essential  for  quick  con-  The  book  may  be  ordered  from 
sultation  as  new  projects  de-  the  New  York  World-Telegram 
velop,”  asserted  Harry  Hansen,  &  Sun  (paper  edition,  $1.35; 
editor  of  the  big  book  of  facts,  cloth  edition,  $2). 

Mr.  Hansen  then  added; 

“American  policy  will  be  af-  , 

fected  by  forces  already  un-  1  olice  Story  Llteo 
leashed  in  the  Middle  East;  the  Boston 

drive  for  missiles  and  stronger  Awards  for  the  outstanding 
defense  will  take  into  account  police  story  of  1957  went  to  the 
the  aims  of  the  government  and  Boston  Traveler's  staff  reporter 
appropriations  of  the  85th  Con-  Henry  Bosworth  from  the  New 
gress,  fully  reported  here.  The  England  Police  and  Fire  Ex- 
nulitery  power  and  truculence  aminer  magazine.  The  story 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  turbu-  gave  recommendations  for  at- 
lence  in  North  Africa,  Egypt  tracting  and  training  better 
and  Syria,  the  economic  boom  of  candidates  in  the  police  ranks. 


A  Professional 

Approach . . . 

PLANNED  TO  MEET  GROWTH  REQUIREMENTS 
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EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


i  By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


I  The  Time  and  the  Place 


I  In  an  earlier  discussion  of  the  placement  of  time 
B  elements,  I  made  the  heretical  suggestion  that  they  be 
1  left  out  entirely  when  this  can  be  done  without  loss. 

1  That  is  oftener  than  you  may  think,  if  you  have  never 
S  critically  examined  them. 

m  Usually,  however,  they  are  necessary.  When  this  is 
I  so,  the  time  element  should  be  put  in  a  place  where 
B  it  does  not  stick  out  like  a  sore  thumb,  as  it  often  does. 

B  Let  me  offer  some  examples  of  sheer  clumsiness  in 
1  this  respect: 

g  “Emest  Hemingway,  who  has  written  powerful  novels 
B  of  violence  and  death,  was  awarded  today  the  Nobel 

I  Prize  for  literature.”  (“.  .  .  was  awarded  the  Nobel 

g  Prize  for  literature  today.”)  Why  newswriters  should 
g  fear  to  put  the  time  element  at  the  end  when  it  fits 
B  there  most  smoothly  is  a  mystery, 
g  “It  was  his  own  brother  who  last  year  spoke  out 

g  against  his  political  tactics.”  (“.  .  .  who  spoke  out 

S  last  year.  .  .”) 

g  “Negotiations  to  end  the  crippling  railway  strike 
g  reportedly  reached  today  their  most  crucial  stage.” 

■  (“.  •  .  reached  their  most  crucial  stage  today.”) 

g  The  placement  of  the  time  element  in  “World  War  II 

g  veterans  next  year  will  collect  226  million  dollars  in 

g  dividends  on  their  government  life  insurance”  is  de- 

g  fensible  if  the  writer  had  intended  to  emphasize  next 

1  year,  perhaps  in  contrast  to  some  other  year.  But  such 

g  emphasis  was  not  intended,  and  if  it  had  been,  next 

g  year  should  have  come  first.  The  writer  might  have 

g  chosen  among  .  .  will  collect  226  million  dollars  next 

g  year.  .  .”  or  “.  .  .  in  dividends  next  year.  .  .”  or  .  .  on 

I  their  government  life  insurance  next  year.”  There  were 

g  so  many  other  places  for  ncart  year  that  the  awkward- 

g  est  one  seems  to  have  been  chosen  deliberately. 

§  Care  in  setting  down  the  time  element  is  advisable 
g  not  only  to  prevent  clumsiness,  as  in  the  examples  cited, 
S  but  to  keep  it  from  modifying  the  wrong  thing. 

1  “The  Indian  prime  minister  arrived  in  Saigon  after 
g  visiting  Communist  China  today.”  Today  belongs  after 

g  Saigon,  because  it  is  intended  to  fix  the  time  of  arrival, 

g  As  the  sentence  stands,  today  may  be  taken  as  fixing 

S  the  time  of  the  visit. 

g  “Legislators  working  on  the  president’s  blueprint  for 
g  a  revised  atomic  energ^y  law  today  faced  two  major 
g  obstacles.”  Today  here  might  be  omitted,  and  the  faced 
1  changed  to  /oce.  But  if  today  must  be  kept,  it  would 
g  be  better  at  the  end. 

1  Shifting  the  time  element  or  any  other  part  of  a 
g  sentence  out  of  its  natural  position  lays  emphasis  on  it. 
g  Obviously,  this  should  only  be  done  intentionally.  News- 
g  writers  seem  to  be  curiously  insensitive  to  emphasis 
I  as  gained  by  sentence  arrangement.  This  is  not  the 
B  place  to  go  into  the  fine  points  of  word  order,  and  even 
g  if  it  were,  I  think  it  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  can  be 
g  learned  but  not  taught. 

g  Possibly  I  am  not  giving  newswriters  enough  credit, 
B  in  that  they  may  be  misplacing  the  time  element  to  call 
B  attention  to  the  freshness  of  their  product.  If  so,  I 
■  doubt  that  it  leaves  any  impression  on  the  reader,  ex- 
g  cept  as  another  irritant. 

1  If  they  really  want  emphasis,  why  not  put  the  time 
s  element  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  which  is  the 
I  most  emphatic  place  for  it?  There  seems  to  be  an  un- 
1  written  law  against  this,  however,  even  for  intentional 
g  emphasis. 

i 

1 
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METROPOLITAN 

San  Jose 

Population  Growth:  50,700 


iUlY  1956-  ^«N£  30,  1953 


Mercury  and  Hews 


^70 


San  Mateo  20,500 


Alameda  (Oakland)  12,000 


'\  Contra  Costa  11,100 


Sonoma  5,800 


Solano  600 


'S<n  Francitco  («y  Area  Council;  July  ltS7 


San  Francisco 


The "growingest" section  of  Northern  California  is  Metropolitan 
Son  Jose!  Half  the  total  population  gain  for  the  entire  nine-county 
Boy  area  (during  fiscal  '51  was  in  Metropolitan  San  Jose!  —  Just 
one  more  reason  why  this  Up-and-Coming  Billion  Dollar  Market  is 
the  “Heart  of  California's  Second  Gold  Rush!" 


Ruproiontud  Nationally  by  Riddar-Johni,  Inc. 


Mambar  of  tha  Matro  Sunday  Connies  Network 


Circulation  112,000  Daily 
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Publishing  Practices 
Simulated  in  School 


By  Jerry  Petsche 


Lin’COLN,  Nebr. 

Changes  in  the  study  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska  may  be  the  forerunner 
of  a  new  undergraduate  teach¬ 
ing  concept  in  the  field  of  mass 
communications. 

The  program  for  undergrad¬ 
uate  journalists  takes  advantage 
of  its  proximity  to  three  govern¬ 
mental  units  within  the  city  of 
Lincoln.  All  the  major  govern¬ 
ment  newspaper  beats  are  within 
eight  blocks  of  the  campus. 

The  changes  in  the  concept 
of  teaching  journalism  at  the 
University  include: 

The  consolidation  of  three 
classes  in  advanced  reporting, 
editing  and  photography  to  form 
an  actual  news  gathering  team. 

The  production  of  a  dummy 
evening  newspaper  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  an  afternoon  city 
edition  of  a  daily  newspaper  in 
Lincoln. 

The  responsibility  of  covering 
the  city,  county  and  state  gov¬ 
ernmental  beats  under  pressure 
of  deadline  by  every  student  re- 


Here’s  another  feature  of 

Hoe’s  PRINTMASTER 


.  .  .  the  single  width  press  with 
unbeatable  R.O.P.  color  facilities 


Ink  pump  boxes  for  block  and  color 
ora  on  operating  side  of  press. 


//VC. 


910  East  138th  St.,  New  Vortr  54.  N.  V. 
BRUNCHES  BOSTON  .  CHICRCO  •  SIN  FRRNCISCO 


porter,  photographer  and  editor 
for  a  six-hour  day  every  week. 

Specifically,  Dr.  William  E. 
Hall,  Director  of  the  School  of 
Journalism,  laid  down  these 
three  tasks  that  face  every  stu¬ 
dent  expecting  to  get  a  journal¬ 
ism  degree  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity: 


Three  Speeilie  Ta^kx 


1.  The  advanced  student  re¬ 
porter  during  the  semester  must 
cover  in  turn  every  govern¬ 
mental  unit  from  the  city  police 
beat  to  the  Statehouse. 

2.  The  advanced  student  pho¬ 
tographer  is  assigned  to  actual 
breaking  news  stories  and  fea¬ 
tures  by  the  city  editor  selected 
from  the  advanced  reporting 
class. 


four  teachers  with  a  total  of 
40  years  of  training  in  the  pro¬ 
fessional  field  of  journalism  and 
an  additional  25  years  of  teach¬ 
ing  experience.  Dr.  Hall  said. 

Even  the  grading  of  the  stu¬ 
dents’  work  has  undergone  a 
change.  Only  three  classifica¬ 
tions  of  performance  are  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  professors  at  the 
end  of  the  day.  The  student’s 
work  will  be  regarded  as  un-  ^ 
acceptable,  acceptable  or  good. 

“Even  to  the  point  of  grading 
we  will  simulate  the  actual  news 
operation,”  Dr.  Hall  pointed 
out.  “When  we  mark  ‘unaccept¬ 
able’  on  a  student’s  story  we 
mean  to  make  him  understand 
that  a  good  city  editor  would 

not  accept  his  story  for  publics-  w  i/  i .  j 

tion  either  because  he  did  not 
meet  the  deadline  or  because  Labor-Polilical 
of  a  major  defect  in  his  story.”  o  .  r. 

“The  changing  program  is  Reporter  on  D« 
only  beginning  to  be  felt,”  he  Dt 

said.  “Our  final  objective,  how-  Einar  W.  Karls 
ever,  is  clear.  We  intend  to  main-  cal  and  labor  write 


3,  The  news  editing  class  edits 
and  lays  out  the  city  news  along 
with  wire  service  copy. 

The  program  is  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  University’s 
daily  newspaper.  Dr.  Hall  ex¬ 
plains  it  as  going  a  step  beyond 
what  is  normally  required  of  a 
jouiTialism  student  —  to  gather 
and  handle  the  news  of  the  city 
on  the  day  of  publication  and 
to  compare  his  work  with  that  of 
professionals. 


Teaching  Experience 


Smaller  Dailies  and  Weekly  News¬ 
papers  can  benefit  by  the  same 
exacting  standards  found  on  the 
Hoe  Color  Convertible  press  with 
Hoe’s  new  PRINTMASTER.  Its  out¬ 
standing  features  include  clean- 
lined  design,  fully  enclosed  printing 
units,  force-feed  oil  lubrication,  Hoe 
ink  pumps,  automatic  web  tension, 
high  speed  collecting  type  folder 
and  optional  V.pageauxiliaryfolder. 
For  information,  call: 


LINAGE  ^ 


Write  ui  or  ask  aur  repreitntative 
lor  o  sample  copy.  And  b#  sure 
to  see  these  others  in  Metre*i  bat¬ 
tery  of  linoge  building  services: 


•  Metre  Newspoper  Service 

•  Metro  Deportment  Store  Service 

•  Fofhiofi  teview  Service 

•  Metro  Jewelry  Service 

•  Metro's  look  of  Heodingt 

And  mony  other  supplementary 
services  that  mean  INCREASED 
linage  for  vour  newspaperl 


80  Modison  Av«  w 
New  York  16  N  Y 


Reporter  on  Desk 


Duluth,  Minn, 
Einar  W.  Karlstrand,  politi¬ 
cal  and  labor  writer  for  the  Pu- 


tain  the  highest  possible  stand-  luth  Herald  and  News-Tribune, 
ards  in  the  profession  so  that  has  been  appointed  assistant  city 


when  our  students  enter  the  field  editor  of  the  newspapers. 


upon  graduation,  they  will  one  Mr.  Karlstrand  will  be  assist- 


day  be  capable  of  matching  or  ant  to  Orville  (Bud)  Lomoe, 
exceeding  the  abilities  of  the  top  general  city  editor. 


newsmen  in  the  business.” 


He  succeeds  Herbert  J.  Cole- 


In  addition  to  Dr.  Hall  and  man,  News-Tribune  c.e.  since 
Dr.  Robert  Cranford,  who  teach  1955,  who  has  accepted  an  edi- 


the  combined  reporting  and  edit-  tor’s  post  with  Aviation  Week 
ing  classes,  two  professional  magazine  in  New  York  City. 


joui-nalists  are  concentrating  The  announcements  were 
their  efforts  in  specific  fields  for  made  by  Gustaf  A.  Nordin,  ex- 
the  integrated  class  news  opera-  ecutive  editor, 
tion.  Neale  Copple,  city  editor  • 

^  Jou^l,  and  Burkham  Reduces 

Bruce  Nicoll  of  the  University  mj 

of  Nebraska  Public  Relations  ^®''^8paper  (rFOUp 


Scheduling  headlines  for  the 
stories  with  the  layout  is  the 
job  of  the  news  editor  selected 
from  the  editing  class. 

Putting  the  nucleus  of  the 
news  machine  into  operation  are 


Office  are  lecturing  with  the  Hamden,  Conn, 

staff.  Janies  C.  Burkham,  former 

F’  IH  W  L  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat 

field  work  executive,  has  disposed  of  one 

Future  planning  includes  the  weekly  newspaper  here  and 


Field  Work 


actual  makeup  of  a  newspaper  ceased  publication  of  another. 


each  class  day. 


Mr.  Burkham  stopped  publica- 


In  addition,  the  entire  student  tion  of  the  Suburban  Spokesman, 
news  staff  will  be  sent  out  to  a  regional  newspaper  for  sub- 


Nebraska  daily  newspapers  for  urban  New  Haven  towns,  and 
two  consecutive  days  where  the  the  Bradford  Review  to 


students  will  be  responsible  for  Curtiss  Johnson  Publications 
writing  and  editing  the  papers.  Deep  River,  Conn. 


Dr.  Hall  explained  that  one  Mr.  Burkham,  who  came  to 


of  the  most  important  steps  be-  Connecticut  about  two  and  a 
ing  taken  now  is  helping  the  l^alf  years  ago,  will  continue 


student  reporter  to  conquer  the  publication  of  the  Hamden 
anxiety  and  fear  which  he  faces  Chronicle. 


as  well  as  helping  him  to  create  • 

the  basic  skill  of  writing  well.  Know  Anyone? 

“By  the  time  he  graduates,  if  Carbondale,  Ill- 

this  is  done  well,  he  will  be  capa-  An  annual  search  for  the  na- 


ble  of  going  out  to  do  a  top  tion’s  most  courageous  ■weekly 


notch  job  of  reporting,”  he  said 


Paper  Damaged 


editor  has  been  launched  by 
Southern  Illinois  University’s 
Department  of  Journalism. 
Nominations  are  being  accepted 
for  the  1958  Elijah  Parish  Lov^ 


Charleston,  W.  Va.  joy  Award  for  Courage  in  Jour- 
About  a  carload  of  newsprint  nalism,  to  be  presented  July  H 


was  damaged  Jan.  6  when  a  during  the  fourth  National  Con- 
sprinkler  head  tripped  in  the  ference  of  Weekly  Newspaper 


etching  room  of  the  Daily  Mail.  Editors  at  the  University. 
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Hearst  Report 
Reveals  Task 
Force  Tactics 


He  received  a  smiling  assurance 
that  his  forecast  was  correct. 


View  of  U.  S.  Press 


San  Francisco 

Interviewing  strategy  which 
won  a  new  set  of  reports  from 
inside  Russia  on  a  return  to 
Moscow  was  disclosed  here  by 
William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr. 

His  appearance  before  the 
Commonwealth  Club  of  Califor¬ 
nia  jammed  the  Peacock  Court 
of  the  Mark  Hopkins  Hotel. 

In  his  address,  the  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Hearst  newspapers 
again  suggested  that  President 
Eisenhower  confer  with  Nikita 
S.  Khrushchev.  He  also  advo¬ 
cated  a  U.  S.  peace  commission 
or  a  peace  cabinet,  and  a  na¬ 
tional  plans  board. 

Comparing  the  findings  of  his 
recent  trip  with  those  of  the 
one  made  33  months  before,  Mr, 
Hearst  reported  he  saw  no  basic 
change. 

On  arrival  in  Moscow  the 
Hearst  party  advised  they  would 
remain  approximately  a  week, 
hoping  to  expedite  interviews, 
Mr.  Hearst  recalled.  They  were 
completely  ignored  until  after  a 
phone  call  to  air  line  offices 
making  reservations  for  a  Tues¬ 
day  departure. 

“Then  the  phones  started 
ringing  again.  We  were  grant¬ 
ed  an  interview  on  Wednesday,” 
he  reported. 

The  Soviet  leader  refused  to 
permit  the  use  of  a  small  dicta¬ 
phone  Mr.  Hearst  was  carrying. 
One  official  did  permit  this  for 
interview  purposes,  although 
reluctantly. 

Carefully  prepared  questions 
on  religion  were  brought  into 
the  Khrushchev  interview.  These 
produced  the  dramatic  “I  am 
an  atheist”  statement. 

The  Soviet  leader  described 
Mr.  Hearst  as  a  capitalist,  but 
said  he  would  not  be  dealt  with 
severely  when  Russia  conquers 
because  he  “tried  to  be  objec¬ 
tive.”  The  editor  asked  if  that 
meant  his  head  would  come  off 
in  case  he  changed  his  policy. 


The  Soviet  view  is  that  the 
U.  S.  newspapers  “just  do  not 
tell  the  people  what  is  going 
on,”  Mr,  Hearst  found. 

Less  than  three  years  ago  the 
Soviet  leadership  assured  the 
Hearst  task  force  that  the  cold 
war  was  a  war  of  science.  That 
has  come  true.  Today  Moscow 
views  the  contest  as  one  between 
rival  economic  systems,  and  its 
leaders  are  confident  of  victory, 
Mr.  Hearst  reported. 

The  task  force  members  leave 
nothing  unobseiwed.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Mr.  Hearst  reported 
there  were  three  telephones  on 
Khrushchev’s  desk  and  listed 
the  colors  of  each. 

Joining  with  the  editor  in 
answering  questions  were  Frank 
Conniff,  national  editor  for  the 
Hearst  newspapers,  and  Bob 
Considine.  The  latter,  a  former 
sports  editor,  observed  Club 
President  Gardiner  Johnson,  had 
won  both  the  Purple  Heart  as  a 
w'ar  correspondent  and  the  Pul¬ 
itzer  Prize  as  a  reporter. 


How  To  Pierce  Curtain 


“The  best  way  to  gain  entry 
into  Soviet  Russia  is  to  know 
Bill  Hearst,”  Mr.  Considine  said. 
“To  paraphrase  Frank  Conniff’s 
slogan:  ‘Have  Hearst,  will 
travel.’  ” 


BraziRs  Oldest  Daily 
Ceases  Publication 


Bogota  Adds 
New  Edition 


Pioneer  Daily.  I 
Born  in  Cabin  I 


The  newspaper  El  Independi- 
ente  in  Bogota,  capital  city  of 
Colombia,  at  present  an  after¬ 
noon  paper,  on  Feb.  3  will 
establish  a  national  morning 
edition. 

It  is  expected  that  100,000 
copies  of  the  national  morning 
edition  will  be  distributed,  40,- 
000  inside  Bogota  and  60,000 
in  other  cities  of  the  country. 
The  afternoon  edition,  issued  at 
3  p.m.,  will  have  35,000  circula¬ 
tion  in  Bogota  and  suburbs. 

Both  editions  will  be  called 
El  Independiente.  It  is  expected 
that  when  a  democratic  regime 
is  established  in  August  the 
newspapers  will  revert  to  the 
former  name  of  El  Eapectador. 
Under  that  name  it  was  closed 
by  the  Rojas  dictatorship. 

Luis  Gabriel  Cano,  director 
of  the  newspapers,  made  the  an¬ 
nouncement  at  a  luncheon  in 
New  York  Jan.  7,  arranged  by 
Joshua  B.  Powers,  Inc.,  adver¬ 
tising  representatives  for  the 
newspaper. 

The  morning  edition  will  ap¬ 
pear  seven  days  a  week  and  will 
be  delivered  by  air  in  Medellin 
and  Cali  at  7  a.m.  and  in  Baran- 
quilla  at  8:30  a.m.  Both  morning 
and  afternoon  editions  will  have 
ROP  color.  There  will  be  a  com¬ 
bined  advertising  rate  for  the 
two  editions  but  it  will  not  be  a 
forced  combination. 


80  Years  Ago 


Rio  de  Janeiro 
Rio’s  oldest  afternoon  paper, 
A  Noite,  discontinued  publica¬ 
tion  recently  after  46  years.  It 
was  the  first  Brazilian  newspa¬ 
per  to  introduce  modem  report¬ 
ing  techniques  and  devote  itself 
to  a  mass  circulation  market. 

It  began  to  disintegrate  in  the 
mid-1930s,  after  it  had  been 
taken  over  by  the  government  of 
the  late  President  Getulio  D. 
Vargas.  The  circulation  slipped 
as  readers  lost  interest  in  what 
had  been  converted  into  a  gov¬ 
ernmental  organ. 

The  city  still  has  14  major 
dailies. 


BOATINB  FEATURES 


SYNDICATE 


THE  SOURCE  OF 
■BETTER  BOATING  FEATURES" 


REQUEST  RATES  AND  SAMPLES 

P.O.  BOX  1756,  CHURCH  ST.  STA.,  NEW  YORK  8,  N.  Y. 


Mann  Retires, 
Higgason  Moves  Up 


Louisville,  Ky. 

Frank  Higgason  Jr.,  has  been 
named  superintendent  of  the 
Louisville  papers’  composing 
room  succeeding  C.  Fraak  Mann, 
Sr.,  who  retired  Jan.  1. 

Mr.  Mann  has  been  in  print¬ 
ing  more  than  50  years,  the  last 
37  with  the  Louisville  papers. 
He  learned  printing  at  a  Mason¬ 
ic  orphan’s  home.  Mr.  Mann  and 
his  wife  plan  to  travel  to  Hawaii 
this  year  and  around  the  world 
next  year. 

Mr.  Higgason,  33,  began  his 
newspaper  career  as  a  mail  boy 
on  the  Glasgow  (Ky.)  Daily 
News  in  1939.  He  joined  the 
Louisville  papers  in  1953  as  a 
printer. 


Rapid  City,  S.  D. 

The  Rapid  City  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal  observed  its  80th  birthduy 
Jan.  5  by  tracing  the  growth  of 
the  newspaper  and  its  city 
through  eight  decades. 

The  Journal  was  bom  as  a 
weekly  in  a  log  building  four 
score  years  ago  when  Rapid 
City  was  a  bustling  hamlet  with  I 
150  people  around  to  feed  and  ” 
water  the  people  and  animals 
traveling  by  wagon  train,  stage¬ 
coach  and  horseback  to  bigger 
towns  in  the  Black  Hills.  The 
weekly  chronicled  the  comings 
and  goings  of  the  gold  rush- 
minded  residents  of  the  day, 
with  new  mines  and  occasional 
shootings  making  the  headlines. 

The  newspaper,  which  began 
publication  11  years  before 
South  Dakota  was  admitted  to 
the  Union,  today  is  the  state’s 
second  largest  newspaper  with 
a  1958  circulation  of  26,020. 

It  has  115  employees,  not  count¬ 
ing  newspaperboys. 

In  its  80  years,  the  Journal 
has  had  only  three  ownershipi 
The  present  ownership  was  es-  ■ 
tablished  in  1939.  R,  W.  HM- 
cock,  publisher  of  the  Hibbin} 
(Minn.)  Tribune,  is  president 
and  publisher.  E.  H.  Lighter 
is  vicepresident,  secretary  and 
business  manager.  Directors  of 
the  Journal  Publishing  Co.  are 
the  two  officers  and  Jean  Hitch¬ 
cock  Morrell. 


A  Correction 


The  Toronto  Daily  Star’s  home 
delivery  price  has  been  raised 
from  35c  to  55c  (not  from  40c 
to  60c  as  reported  in  E&P  re¬ 
cently).  Subscribers  who  also 
take  the  Star  Weekly,  bearing 
Saturday  dateline,  pay  70c  per 
week. 
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IN  BUSINESS— Mik*  Lapin*, 
mar  public  tarvic*  diractor  of  tk* 
Clavaland  (Ohio)  Press.  hi> 
opened  his  own  firm  on  hoiM 
ground  specializing  in  sales  pr** 
motion,  trade  shows,  theater  aM 
travel  promotions  and  public  reb’ 
tions.  He  is  a  founaer  of  fki 
Cleveland  Press  Club  and  * 
charter  member  of  the  Ameriei* 
Newspaper  Guild. 

L I S  H  E  R  for  January  18,  195* 


This  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  messages  to  newspapers 
on  CIRCULATION,  ADVERTISING  and  PROFITS 


WHAT  IS  THE  FUTURE  OF  THE 


COLORGRAVURE  SUNDAY  MAGAZINE? 


Colorgravure  printing  for  newspapers  has  been  called 
one  of  the  greatest  quality  advancements  of  our  time. 
Colorgravure  is  printed  from  fine  screen  halftones 
etched  on  brass  cylinders,  and  printed  on  better  quality, 
smooth-finish  newsprint.  Most  Sunday  magazines  employ 
the  magnificent  Duitgen  process,  and 
many  colorgravure  presses  are  equipped  to  print  full  color 
on  both  sides  of  every  page. 
This  makes  it  possible  to  create  a  bright,  sparkling 
and  dramatic  magazine  section  that  can  add  to  the 
editorial  excellence,  interest  and  vitality  of 
your  Sunday  newspaper.  A  colorgravure  magazine  section 

^adds  important  bulk,  too. 
FAMILY  WEEKLY  offers  the  same  fine  quality, 
full  color  printing  and  editorial  quality  found  in 
the  magazine  sections  of  large  metropolitan  newspapers.  It 
can  give  your  newspaper  and  its  readers  that 
important  plus  value  that  means  increased  circulation 
and  circulation  revenue. 
We  believe  that  every  newspaper  so  situated  that 
their  locations  and  circulation  patterns  qualify  them  for  a 
colorgravure  supplement  franchise  will  one  day  be  carrying 
a  Sunday  magazine,  and  that  such  a  franchise  will  be 
a  very  valuable  asset  to  those  publishing  properties. 

Please  write,  wire  or  phone  today  to 
learn  the  many  ways  FAMILY  WEEKLY  can  add  importantly 
to  your  profit  potential.  Learn  the  many  ways  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
is  serving  its  170  distributing  newspapers. 


Ji/GGlcljr 

brings  to  its  distributing  newspapers: 

.  editorial  interest,  vitality  and  excitement 
with  topnotch  features,  recipes,  children’s 
pages  and  entertainment  for  the  entire  family 

. .  bulk  and  color  to  your  Sunday  edition 

.  immediate  and  long-range  profit  potentials 

. .  new,  exciting  reader  appeal  that  can  add 
circulation,  and  circulation  revenue  through 
justifying  increases  in  subscription  prices 

. .  an  effective  competitive  weapon  against 
infiltration  of  Sunday  newspapers  from 
outside  your  market 

a  united,  continuing  promotion  effort 
directed  to  national  advertisers  and  agencies 
on  behalf  of  important  secondary  markets 

.  excellent  opportunities  for  extra 
local  linage  through  tie-in  advertising 
(in  many  cases  co-op  advertising  is 
available  in  support  of  national  schedules.) 


dedicated  to  the  best  and 
most  constructive  interests 
of  the  newspapers 
it  is  privileged  to  serve. 


FAMILY  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE,  Inc., 

Leonard  S.  Dovidow,  Prttidttit  John  W,  MePherrin,  Publithar 

153  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AYE.,  CHICAGO  1,  ILLINOIS 


THE  ONLY  FEATURE  THAT  IMPROVES  YOUR  SUNDAY  PACKAGE  AND  INCREASES  REVENUE  -  WITHOUT  INCREASING  PUBLISHING  COSTS! 


Thomson  Says 
Britain’s  TV 
System  Excels 

Toronto 

Television  is  taking  giant 
strides  in  Great  Britain  under  a 
competitive  system  that  Roy 
Thomson  says  is  much  better 
than  the  system  in  Canada. 

The  Canadian-born  publisher, 
who  went  to  Scotland  four  years 
ago,  introduced  commercial  tele¬ 
vision  to  Scotland  last  Aug.  31. 
His  Scottish  Television  Limited 
station  at  Glasgow  has  an  audi¬ 
ence  potential  of  4,000,000,  about 
80  per  cent  of  Scotland’s  popu¬ 
lation. 

Mr.  Thomson,  64,  lives  at 
Edinburgh  where  he  heads  the 
Scotsman  Publications  Limited. 
He  returned  to  Canada  to  spend 
the  holiday  season  with  his  son, 
K.  R.  Thomson,  president  of 
Thomson  Newspapers. 

Watchdog 

In  an  interview  with  Canadian 
Press,  Mr.  Thomson  had  high 
praise  for  “the  strong,  vigorous, 
two-system”  television  setup  in 
Great  Britain  where  five  com¬ 
mercial  stations  operate  in  com¬ 
petition  against  the  non-com¬ 
mercial,  publicly-owned  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation. 

The  commercial  stations  oper¬ 
ate  under  a  government  watch¬ 
dog  commission. 

Under  the  Canadian  system 
only  one  station  is  pennitted 
in  a  city — except  in  two-lan¬ 
guage  areas  —  and  only  CBC 
stations  operate  in  the  major 
market  areas. 

Independent  stations  in  Brit¬ 
ain  use  no  BBC  programs  and 
their  own  productions  are  simi¬ 
lar  in  many  ways  to  those  seen 
in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  featuring  local  talent, 
variety  and  quiz  programs, 
plays  and  movies. 


Mr.  Thomson’s  station  is  on 
the  air  50  hours  a  week  and 
8%  hours  of  that  time  are  de¬ 
voted  to  local  programs. 

Mr.  Thomson  is  particularly 
proud  of  the  fact  that  two  of 
the  top  10  favorites  among 
Scottish  viewers  are  local  pro¬ 
ductions — one  a  quiz  show  and 
the  other  amateur  talent. 

Nenspapers  Hurt 

One  of  the  most  popular  Scot¬ 
tish  programs  is  a  noon-day 
variety  show. 

British  TV  sets  are  not  yet  all 
equipped  to  receive  both  the  BBC 
and  the  commercial  programs — 
about  4,500,000  of  the  6,500,000 
sets  can  receive  both — but  sur¬ 
veys  have  shown  the  Scottish 
station  is  watched  by  seven  of 
every  10  TV  owners  within  its 
range. 

Mr.  Thomson  said  British 
newspapers  have  been  hard  hit 
by  television,  especially  in  the 
advertising  field,  and  a  number 
of  papers  already  have  been 
forced  out  of  business.  Mr. 
Thomson  foresaw  the  time  when 
only  the  large  cities  would  have 
more  than  one  morning  paper. 
• 

O’Brien  to  Start 
Morning  Paper 

Farmington,  N.  M. 

Plans  for  a  new  morning 
daily  newspaper  here  have  been 
announced  by  Lincoln  O’Brien, 
publisher  of  the  afternoon 
Farmington  Daily  Times  and 
the  Gallup  Independent.  He  said 
the  new  daily  will  be  called  the 
San  Juan  Basin  Morning  Sun. 

The  Sunday  publication,  he 
said,  will  be  combined  with  the 
Farmington  Times'  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  and  will  be  called  the 
Times-Sun. 

Starting  date  of  the  new  pa¬ 
per  is  indefinite.  Mr.  O’Brien 
said  architects  are  now  at  work 
to  triple  the  size  of  the  present 
plant  in  Farmington  to  handle 
the  new  publication.  In  the 
meantime,  the  editorial  office 
will  be  located  in  a  private  resi¬ 
dence. 


NEW  PLANTS  •  MODERNIZATIONS  *  EXTENSIONS 

LOCKWOOD  GREEN 

ENGINEERS-ARCHITECTS 


NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y.  BOSTON  16,  MASS.  SPARTANBURG. 
41  East  42nd  Streal  316  Stuart  Street  Montgomery 
Brochure  on  request  . 


MOUTHFUL— "This  is  the  damnd¬ 
est  thing,"  remarked  Joseph  A. 
Wadovick,  at  right,  as  Dr.  Stanley 
J.  Ruxicka,  at  left,  gave  him  a 
scroll  from  the  Cleveland  Dental 
Society  attesting  to  14  years  of 
coverage  of  dental  news  for  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Joe  has 
been  on  the  PD  staff  34  years.  600 
attended  the  testimonial  dinner. 


Canada’s  Chinese 
Newspaper  Moves 

Victoria,  B,  C. 

The  Xew  Republic,  Canada’s 
oldest  Chinese-language  news¬ 
paper  founded  here  45  years 
ago,  will  be  published  in  Van¬ 
couver. 

A  staff  of  about  15  men  oper¬ 
ate  the  newspaper.  Half  of  them 
are  hand-typesetters  under  the 
direction  of  four  men  who 
learned  the  craft  of  working 
with  the  7,000-character  alpha¬ 
bet  in  China. 

The  change  in  location  will 
mark  the  retirement  of  Walter 
Lee,  72,  one  of  Canada’s  first 
Chinese  newspapermen.  Early 
every  weekday  Mr.  Lee  has 
tuned  in  a  short-wave  radio  set 
in  the  dimly-lit  editorial  room 
and  translated  news  from  the 
Orient. 

• 

$2,000  For  Charities 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

More  than  $2,000,  represent¬ 
ing  net  proceeds  from  a 
Christmas  concert  co-sponsored 
by  the  Charlotte  Observer  and 
the  Charlotte  Choral  Society, 
was  turned  over  to  Charlotte 
Observer  Charities,  Inc.  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  youth  organizations. 
• 

James  Benn  Dies 

Philadelphia 

James  S.  Benn,  city  editor  for 
20  years  of  the  old  Philadelphia 
North  American,  died  Jan.  3. 
He  was  84.  After  retiring  from 
newspaper  work,  he  was  a  law¬ 
yer  and  public  official. 
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Queen  Knights 
John  Williams  ' 

Melbuuilne 

The  achievements  of  an  Aus¬ 
tralian  newspaper  executive, 
well-known  in  the  United  States. ; 
John  Williams,  have  been  recog- ' 
nized  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  Hi; 
name  was  included  in  the  New 
Year’s  Honors  and  he  is  now  Sirf 
John.  I 

Sir  John  Williams  succeeded 
the  late  Sir  Keith  Murdoch  at 
Managing  Director  of  the  Md- 
bourne  Herald  and  under  his  di¬ 
rection  the  Herald  and  its  as^ 
sociated  newspapers — the  larg-i 
est  chain  in  Australia — entered 
on  a  period  of  expansion.  Last 
year  the  company  acquire!  the 
Melbourne  Argus,  the  .Austral 
ian  Post  and  a  second  newspaper 
in  Brisbane,  the  Telegraph. 

Its  morning  and  evening  news¬ 
papers  in  Melbourne  and  other 
Australian  cities  under  Sir 
John’s  policies  have  gained 
readers  and  top  the  circulations 
of  all  other  Australian  new'spa- 
pers.  Total  revenue  of  the 
Herald  and  Weekly  Times  in 
1957,  from  sources  other  than 
television,  amounted  to  a  record 
12,590,000  pounds.  Net  profit 
was  622,201  pounds.  Eighty-two 
per  cent  of  the  display  adver¬ 
tising  in  Melbourne  newspapen 
appeared  in  the  Hearld  and  the 
Sun. 

During  the  past  two  yean 
much  of  Sir  John’s  time  has  been 
occupied  in  establishing  a  tele¬ 
vision  station  in  Melbourne. 

Sir  John,  who  was  born  in 
Grafton,  Australia,  in  1901,  wii 
managing-editor  of  the  Barrier 
Mail,  Broken  Hill,  from  1933-4 
and  managing  director  of  the 
Brisbane  Courier  Mail,  another 
of  the  company’s  papers,  from 
1937-46.  In  1947  he  came  to 
Melbourne  as  Editor-In-Chief  of 
the  Herald,  later  becoming  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  company. 

His  son,  John  Williams  Jr, 
spent  1957  working  on  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Neivs  and  the 
Washington  Daily  News.  Hii 
wife.  Lady  Mabel  Williams,  ii 
an  amateur  painter. 

• 

Voids  Libel  Claim 

Montgomery,  AU. 

A  circuit  court  here  held  M 
legally  insufficient  the  complaint 
filed  in  a  $150,000  libel  suit 
brought  against  the  Montgom¬ 
ery  Advertiser  by  Asa  E.  Carter, 
Birmingham  segregation  leader. 
The  suit  was  based  on  an  edi¬ 
torial  published  June  8,  1956. 
Circuit  Judge  Walter  B.  Jones 
ruled  the  editorial  was  not 
libelous  per  se  though  some  of 
its  language  was  “sharp  and 
caustic.” 
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thv  r.vcifittu'  sforv  of  iw(ti)lv 


what  llu*y  do.  what  they  feel,  what  they  want, 


what  tliev  think 


Linjiiiiir  story 


an  ever-( 


told  w  ith  warmth,  understandiiiji  and  wonder. 


■  read  l)y  more  tliuii  2l.K0().(M)0  jteople 


hvauty  on  n  f>pnrli 


The  Hurletron  Unitized 
Press  Drive  is  the  greatest 
advancement  in  newspaper 
press  drives  in  over  10 
years.  The  Hurletron  Press 
Drive  represents  the  latest 
developments  in  contactless 
industrial  control  and  tube¬ 
less  power  conversion,  and 
presents  all  the  advantages 
of  existing  AC  and  DC  unit 
drives.  At  the  same  time, 
the  objectionable  and  limit¬ 
ing  features  of  present  day 
systems  are  eliminated  be¬ 
cause  of  important,  new 
developments  exclusive  with 
the  Hurletron.  Truly  modu¬ 
lar  and  compact,  the  Hurle¬ 
tron  Press  Drive  provides  a 
trouble  free  power  supply. 
Continuous  press  produc¬ 
tion  is  also  accomplished  be¬ 


cause  of  the  unitized  nature 


of  the  drive.  Write  Electric 


Eye  Equipment  Co.,  Dan¬ 
ville,  Illinois  .  .  .  find  out 
why  the  Hurletron  Press 
Drive  can  do  the  job  you 


want  it  to  do  more  efficient¬ 


ly,  and  at  lower  cost. 


The  Advantages 


DC  Drives  with 


Eliminated,  Plus 


Features  with  the 


Maintenance  Free 


PRESS  DRIVE 
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)f  Both  AC  and 
he  Disadvantages 
mportant  New 
'^ew,  Automatic, 
aURLETRON 


write  today  for  full  particulars 


Electric  Eye  Equipment  Company 

1938  E.  Fairchild  St.  Danville,  Illinois 
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Hank  Gorrell, 
Reporter  of 
Wars,  Dies 

Vienna,  Va. 

Henry  Gorrell,  a  former 
United  Press  war  correspondent 
who  escaped  death  hy  a  firing 
squad,  and  was  only  one  of  SOO 
to  live  through  an  ambush,  died 
Jan.  C>  after  suffering  a  stroke  in 
his  home. 

He  was  4G  years  old. 

Mr.  Gorrell  began  his  career 
in  1929  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Journal- 
Post.  He  joined  UP  the  next 
year. 

At  the  start  of  the  war  be¬ 
tween  Italy  and  Ethiopia,  he 
was  assigned  to  the  Rome  bu¬ 
reau.  In  19.‘?(5,  the  Fascist  gov¬ 
ernment  ordered  him  to  leave 


the  country  for  writing  a  story 
about  the  arrest  of  dOO  Com¬ 
munists  who  had  been  spreading 
pro-Si)anish  government  jiropa- 
ganda. 

Vrre^led  !i»  .*'pv 

He  went  to  Spain,  where  his 
brilliant  stories  of  the  civil  war 
became  well  known  to  .American 
readers.  .Arrested  as  a  suspected 
spy,  he  was  scheduled  tt>  be  shot 
in  the  morning  but  he  was  re¬ 
leased  just  before  sunrise. 

While  covering  action  outside 
Madrid,  Mr.  Gorrell  was  am¬ 
bushed  by  Mooi  ish  rebels  armed 
with  machine  guns.  Diving  out 
of  his  car,  he  became  a  target 
for  onrushing  tanks  and  later 
was  captured  by  the  Moors. 

.An  officer  congratulated  Mr. 
Gorrell  for  his  miraculous 
escajie  and  informed  the  news¬ 
man: 

“We  have  killed  1100  Reds  on 
the  road  today  and  you  are  the 
first  man  to  come  out  alive.” 


.After  nearly  being  shot  by  the 
suspicious  rebels  as  a  spy,  he 
was  ordered  to  leave  Spain. 

He  later  returned  to  Madrid 
but  in  .August,  1939,  he  went  to 
London  for  a  new  assignment  in 
the  impending  war,  eventually 
becoming  chief  UP  correspond¬ 
ent  with  the  .American  armies 
on  the  German  front. 

First  To  Be  Deeoraletl 

He  was  in  the  vanguard  of 
Gen.  Bernard  Montgomery’s 
forces  as  they  marched  into  Tri¬ 
poli.  In  194.3  he  was  the  first 
correspondent  of  any  nationality 
to  be  decorated  in  the  Middle 
East.  He  received  the  .Air  Medal. 
While  participating  in  a  bomb¬ 
ing  mission  he  rendered  first  aid 
to  seriously  wounded  members 
of  the  crew  while  under  heavy 
fire. 

He  was  the  first  one  to  file  a 
dispatch  from  Normandy  Beach 
after  .Allied  forces  landed.  He 
was  the  first  combat  correspond- 


lO 

COVERAGE 
of  SPRINGFIELD... 
capital  and  heart 
of  ILLINOIS 

SPRINGFIELD  is  the  capital  of  Illinois  .  .  .  and  the 
economic  capital  of  a  prosperous  1 1 -county  market  in  the  heart 
of  the  state.  Agriculture,  industry,  and  Civil  Service  make  this 
a  diversified,  halaaced,  market  —  ideal  for  product  tests.  And  the  Illinois 
State  Journal  amt  Register  offer  you  lOOfo  coverage  of  Sangamon  County 
(Springfield)  and  6().8'ic  coverage  of  the  entire  ll-county  trading  area. 


cnt  to  enter  Cherbourg,  and  the 
first  to  send  a  ilispatch  froir. 
F'rance  since  Paris  fell  o  the 
Nazis  in  1940. 

Mr.  Gorrell  had  been  pun- 
lisher  of  the  Veterans  Report  in 
Washington  since  194(>. 


(ieti.  Opie  HeaflH 
.\P  ill  Virginia 

Richmond,  Va. 

General  FL  Walton,  president 
of  the  Leader  Publishing  Co., 
Staunton,  publisher  of  the  Eve- 
iiiny  Leader  and  Sunday  Wio 
Leader,  was  elected  chairmar 
by  Virginia  members  of  the  As- 
.sociated  Press  at  their  meeting 
here  recently.  He  succeeds  Wil¬ 
liam  Atkinson,  managing  editor 
of  the  Roanoke  Times. 

Ben  McKelway,  erlitor  of  the 
Washinyton  (I).  C.)  Star,  newly 
elected  president  of  the  .Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  was  introduced  by 
Harry  F’.  Byrd  Jr.,  e-ditor  of 
the  Winchester  Star,  second 
vicepresident  of  AP. 

• 

Krk  Fiiiiil  Grows 
For  Scholarship 


1 

e 
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C'llICAGO 

The  Don  Eck  Memorial  Schol¬ 
arship  Fund  has  reached  a  total 
of  $3,421,  according  to  Clinton 
W.  Loomis,  acting  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association.  Mr.  Eck,  NE.A  gen¬ 
eral  manager  for  17  years,  died 
la.st  Oct.  20. 


Scholarship 
III  Dwight  IVaiiie 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

The  Hidyoke  Tran-script-TeU- 
yrum  has  established  a  $2,000 
annual  scholarship  fund  at 
Mount  Holyoke  (College  as  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Minnie  R. 
Dwight,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  newspaper  for  27  years. 

• 

Lyiiett  Library 

Scranton,  Pa. 

A  [iledge  of  $.35,000  has  been 
made  by  Miss  Elizabeth  R- 
Lynett,  co-publisher  of  the 
Scranton  Times,  for  a  library  in 
a  new  Catholic  high  school.  The 
library  will  be  named  after  Misi 
Lynett’s  father,  E.  J.  Lynett, 
and  brother,  William  R.  Lynett 


Jllinots  ^tate  Journal  anb  Register 


NEWSPAPERS  15  "Hometown"  Newspop.rf  covering 
Sp  ringfield,  lllinoii  —  Northern  Illinois  —  Greater  Los  Angeles  — and  Son  Diego,  California... 
Served  by  the  COPLEY  Washington  Bureau  and  the  COPLEY  News  Service. 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  WEST-HOLUDAY  CO.,  INC. 


F4litor‘'s  Etitate 


Ottawa 

The  late  E.  Norman  .'$mith, 
president  and  editor  of  the 
Ottawa  Journal,  left  a-^sets 
totalling  $(>05,451,  his  probated 
will  showed.  His  estate  is  made 
up  of  $427,237  in  stock  and 
bonds,  $78,000  in  real  estate  and 
$.37,847  in  insurance. 
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The  increasing  use  of  ROP  color  in  newspapers  makes  more 
essential  than  ever  the  use  of  precision  stereotypes  in  accurate  register 
to  reduce  to  a  minimum  downtime  in  the  pressroom.  The  three 
machines  of  the  Goss  Color  Line— the  Tru-Register,  the  Plate  Perfector  ^ 
and  the  Tension  Miller— are  engineered  to  control  positively  all  the  rv 
steps  from  the  stereo  mat  to  final  register  of  color  plates  on  the  press. 


Precision  Piates  for  ROP  Coior 


TRU-REGISTER 


The  Goss  Tru-Register— latest  addition  to  the  Color  Line 
—provides  an  accurately  controlled  means  of  visually  reg¬ 
istering  each  successive  matrix  of  a  color  set  to  selected 
image  areas  of  the  mat  of  the  key  plate.  When  in  reg- 
»  ister  each  mat  is  punched  with  notches  which  positively 
locate  its  center  line  in  the  casting  box.  This  assures  reg¬ 
ister  and  minimizes  the  problems  of  positioning  mats  in 
the  box  for  multiple  casts. 


PLATE  PERFECTOR 


The  Goss  Plate  Perfector  is  an  automatic  machine  for 
casting,  cooling  and  finishing  precision  black  and  color 
stereotypes.  With  the  Automatic  Mat  Setter  production 
is  increased  to  five  plates  in  two  minutes. 


iHE  TRU-REGtSTER 


1  -1  LiX  — 

&*.  — 

—  ^ 

'-j 

PLATE  PERFECTOR  AND  TENSION  MILLER- 
can  be  operated  integrally  or  separately 


Write  for  complete  information 
on  the  Goss  Color  Line 


TENSION  MILLER 


The  Goss  Tension  Miller  provides  for  final  color  register 
directly  from  the  plate  image  prior  to  the  accurate  ma 
chining  of  the  tension  lockup  pockets  in  the  stereotype. 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 


New  appointments  to  ad  selling 
staff  of  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD 
are  Eugene  Fahy  and  Robert  Fol- 
lert.  Mr.  Fahy  was  formerly  with 
Robert  B.  Grady  Co.;  Mr.  FoUert 
has  been  in  New  York  office  of 
DAILY  NEWS  RECORD. 


Dorothy  L.  WaUis,  (d.l.w.),  fea¬ 
ture  columnist  of  WOMEN’S 
WEAR  DAILY,  will  be  guest 
speaker  at  banquet  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  Garment  Institute  of  Canada. 
Annual  affair  to  be  held  Jan.  20 
at  Chantecler  Inn,  Ste.  Adele, 
Quebec. 


Fairchild’s  three  dailies  — 
WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY,  DAILY 
NEWS  RECORD,  HOME  FUR¬ 
NISHINGS  D.AILY — devoted  ap¬ 
proximately  100.000  words  to  cover¬ 
age  of  annual  convention  this 
month  of  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  at  Hotel  Statler, 
New  York.  More  than  20  report¬ 
ers  and  editors  were  on  hand  to 
report  events  of  this  biggest  week 
of  the  year  for  retailers  of  the 
nation. 


Betty  Kubas  has  joined  Fair- 
child  as  news  correspondent  in 
Cleveland.  She  will  specialize  in 
news  coverage  for  HOME  FUR¬ 
NISHINGS  DAILY. 


Jane  Cahill,  editor  of  WOMEIN’S 
WEAR  DAILY  feature,  “Experi¬ 
ences  of  Smaller  Stores,”  has  been 
on  a  smaller  store  business  trip 
for  past  two  weeks  through  Mary¬ 
land,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona.  While  in  Phoenix, 
she  attended  Grand  Canyon  Travel¬ 
ers  Assn,  regional  market,  Jan. 
12-14. 


Robert  A.  Orr,  of  the  adver-  j 
Using  staff  of  DAILY  NEWS 
RECORD,  retires  at  end  of  this 
month  under  provisions  of  the  re¬ 
tirement  program  of  Fairchild  Pub¬ 
lications.  Mr.  Orr,  who  recently 
celebrated  50  years  with  Fairchild, 
worked  through  various  news  de¬ 
partments  before  transferring  to 
ad  division  in  1929. 


Fairchild  Publications  has  ap-  j 
pointed  Dr.  Giulio  Rodino  as  ad- 
rertising  sales  representative  for 
Italy,  with  headquarters  in  Milan.  | 
Eidward  T.  Cate  started  work  this  I 
month  for  the  company  as  adver-  ' 
lising  sales  representative  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

FAIRCHILD  i 

Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Publithart  of  , 

Daily  News  Record,  Supermarket  News, 
Women's  Wear  Daily,  Electronic  Newt,  | 
Home  Furnishings  Daily,  Directories,  ' 
Men's  Wear,  Footwear  News.  Books. 
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Faller,  Matlack  Get 
New  Appointments 

Longmont,  Colo. 

Bernard  A.  Faller,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Longmont  Times- 
Call,  has  been  named  mana^ng 
editor.  He  will  direct  business 
operations  of  the  printing  and 
publishing  firm.  James  F.  Mat- 
lack,  treasurer,  becomes  news 
editor.  He  worked  for  the  Ft. 
Collins  Coloradoan,  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  and  the  Cheyenne 
(Wyo.)  Tribune  and  Eagle  be¬ 
fore  joining  the  T-C  in  1938. 


Two  Trade  Jobs 


Chicago 

Tom  Collins,  Chicago  Daily 
News  feature  editor,  and  Roy 
Fisher  assistant  city  editor,  are 
trading  jobs.  The  transfer  is 
made  so  that  each  will  gain  ad¬ 
ditional  experience  as  a  part  of 
the  News’  training  program, 
Managing  Editor  Everett  Nor- 
lander  explained. 


Neil  F.  Blair,  circulation 
manager.  Army  Times  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.  — 
resigned. 


personal 


New  TV  Editor 


Chicago 

Terry  Hunter,  fonnerly  of  the 
Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon- Journal, 
has  been  named  television  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
succeeding  Ethel  Daccardo,  who 
has  joined  Needham,  Louis  and 
Brorby,  Inc.,  advertising  agency. 
Mr.  Hunter  joined  the  News 
staff  last  October  as  a  reporter. 


Rodeo  Writer  Given 
Special  Merit  Award 


Denvhi 

Morton  L.  Margolin,  Rockey 
Mountain  News  staff  writer,  re¬ 
ceived  a  special  award  of  merit 
from  the  Rodeo  Sports  News  for 
his  coverage  of  the  National 
Western  Stock  Show  and  Rodeo. 
He  received  an  engraved  belt 
buckle  of  sterling  silver  and 
gold. 


Gordon  E.  Mac  Pherson,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Claremont  (N. 

H. )  Eagle  —  to  advertising 
manager  of  the  Woonsocket  (R. 

I. )  Call,  succeeding  James  A. 
Mahoney  —  retired. 


W.  D.  Roberts,  Galveston 
(Tex.)  News-Tribune  —  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Texas  Newspaper 
Managers  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion. 


Jack  Jonas,  member  of  the 
W^ashington  (D.  C.)  Star  staff 
for  seven  years  —  to  travel  edi¬ 
tor.  He  was  formerly  with  the 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen  and 
Zanesville  (Ohio)  News. 


Jack  Magee,  formerly  with 
the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  News 
reportorial  staff  —  to  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  (Colo.)  Free  Press 
as  city  editor. 


Howard  Hunt,  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Express-News  court¬ 
house  reporter  —  to  investiga¬ 
tor  for  the  district  attorney. 


Palmer  Chase,  former  water¬ 
front  reporter  for  the  Son  Diego 
(Calif.)  Evening  Tribune  —  to 
general  assignment  after  four 
years  in  the  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Convair  air¬ 
craft  plant. 


Bert  Wilson,  special  assign¬ 
ment  and  rewriteman,  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Daily  News  —  to 
public  relations  director  of  the 
Slater  Food  Service  Manage¬ 
ment,  Philadelphia. 


Miki  Mahoney,  reporter, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Daily  News 
—  to  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin. 


Ruth  Gorrell,  for  two  years 
food  editor  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times  —  to  the 
Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning  News 
and  Evening  Press  as  editor  in 
charge  of  a  weekly  food  section. 
She  was  food  editor  of  the  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Times  for  10  years. 


John  S.  Rose,  former  news¬ 
paperman  —  to  executive  secre¬ 
tary  to  Los  Angeles  County  dis¬ 
trict  attorney. 


Harold  Callender,  for  13 
years  chief  of  the  Paris  bureau 
of  the  New  York  Times  —  now 
Times’  European  economic  cor¬ 
respondent,  Robert  C.  Doty,  a 
member  of  the  bureau  staff  — 
Paris  bureau  chief. 


m 
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Home  Delivery 

Reading,  Pa. 

Illness  prevented  Bill  Reedy, 
sports  columnist  of  the  Reading 
Eagle,  from  attending  a  civic 
dinner  in  his  honor,  so  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  businessmen  went  to 
his  home  the  next  day  and  pre¬ 
sented  a  plaque  noting  his  35 
years  of  sports  writing. 

e  *  * 


^  Roger  Walker,  director  of 
ton  business  review  pages  of  the 
Bsi-  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser 

per  Journal  since  1956 — to  the  newly 

:ia-  created  position  of  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  He  was  formerly 
with  the  McCook  (Neb.)  Daily 
13  Gazette. 

?an  *  ♦  ♦ 

ow  H.  F.  Bennett,  with  the 
or-  Sioux  City  (la.)  Joumal-Trib- 

,  a  une  since  1932  as  city  district 
—  {  manager,  mail  subscriptions  and 
territory  supervision — to  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  succeeding 
OsiEN  McDaniels. 

«  «  * 

Cecil  Smith,  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times  —  to  the  new 
post  of  entertainment  editor.  He 
i  takes  over  the  paper’s  TV 
P  column,  replacing  Walter  Ames 
—returned  to  general  assign¬ 
ment 

*  *  * 

Robert  E.  Baskin,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News  staff 
writer  —  transferred  to  the 
Washington  bureau. 

*  *  « 

John  H.  Moss,  editor,  Mexia 
(Tex.)  Daily  News — to  informa¬ 
tion  office  of  Texas  A&M  College. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Kerr,  former  associate 
editor  of  Advertising  Age — to 
executive  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent,  Robert  Durham  Associates, 
New  York.  He  was  previously 
with  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun,  Pampa  (Tex.) 
News,  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Reg¬ 
ister. 

•  ♦  * 

Jefferson  Yohn,  former 
journalism  instructor  at  Kla¬ 
math  Union  High  School  and 
part  time  employe  of  the  sports 
department  of  the  Klamath 
Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News 
~-to  editor  of  the  editorial  page 
ot  the  San  Bemadino  (Calif.) 
Sun-Telegram. 

*  *  * 

G-  E.  Nelson,  formerly  busi- 
ness  manager.  Army  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. — 
to  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Star 
Color  Press.  He  was  previously 
Ik  ^th  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
'■  Daily  News. 
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Peter  Stursberg,  Canadian 
war  correspondent  and  United 
Nations  correspondent  —  to  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Canadian  trade 
mission. 

*  *  * 

L.  A.  Louthood,  formerly  pro¬ 
motion  manager  —  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  newspaper  relations 
for  Weekend  Magazine,  Mont¬ 
real.  P.  G.  Breithaupt  —  assist¬ 
ant  director  of  newspaper  re¬ 
lations. 

*  *  * 

Charles  F.  Kistenmacher, 
former  promotion-public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Globe-Democrat  —  now 
in  the  real  estate  advertising 
division  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Independent. 

*  •  • 

John  J.  Padulo,  formerly 
business  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner  — 

named  business  manager  and 

comptroller  of  the  Erie  (Pa.) 
Morning  News,  Daily  Times  and 
Sunday  Times-News. 

*  *  * 

Fred  W.  Richardson  —  re¬ 
tired  from  the  advertising  (alco¬ 
holic  beverage  accounts)  staff 
of  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Ex¬ 
aminer. 

*  *  * 

Richard  E.  Palmer  —  from 
managing  editor  to  editor  of  the 
Willoughby  (Ohio)  News-Her¬ 
ald.  James  K.  Collins  Jr.  — 
from  city  editor  to  managing 
editor.  Burt  W.  Nelson  —  from 
assistant  city  editor  to  city  edi¬ 
tor. 

*  *  « 

George  O.  Dillon,  formerly 
of  the  Springfield  (Ill.)  State 
Journal  and  Benton  (Ill.)  News 

—  new  administrative  assistant 
to  the  Illinois  State  Treasurer. 
Adolph  Belval,  former  staff 
member  of  the  State  Register 

—  in  charge  of  public  relations 
for  the  State  Auditor’s  office. 

*  *  * 

Allen  Van  Cranebrock, 
transportation  writer  for  the 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times  —  to 
Reincke,  Meyer  &  Finn,  Inc., 
public  relations. 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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With  pride 
and  humility, 

we  enter  our  fourth  decade  in  business  this  year. 
(1928'1958) 

Looking  back,  we  recall  the  many  occasions  where 
we  have  helped  place  competent  publishers  in 
properties  which  they  have  developed  to  the 
credit  of  their  predecessors  and  their  communities. 

Looking  ahead,  we  are  confident  that  similar  opp 
portunities  will  come  to  us  in  an  active  business 
of  “buy  and  sell.” 

Our  devotion  to  and  confidence  in  the  news' 
paper  business  grows  with  every  working  day. 
The  contacts  maintained  with  owners  and  other 
executives  are  an  inspiration  to  do  a  better  job 
for  a  profession  that  merits  the  best. 

ALIEN  RANDER  AND  COMPANY 

Negotiators  for  the  Purchase  and  Sale 
of  Daily  Newspapers 

WASHINGTON  1625  By®  St.  NW  NAtional  8-1990 
NEW  YORK  60  East  42nd  St.  MUrray  HiU  7-4242 
CHICAGO  35  East  Wacker  Dr.  RAndolph  6-6760 
DENVER  1700  Broadway  AComa  2-3623 
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Queen  Grateful 
For  Photo  Album 


Personals 

{Continued  from  page  39) 


A  large,  handsomely  bound  | 
leather  album,  prepared  fori 
Queen  Elizabeth  by  the  Neicl 
York  Journal- American  and  con- 1 
taining  a  photographic  story  of  I 
the  recent  Royal  visit  to  North  j 
America,  was  delivered  to  Sand- 1 
ringham  Palace  recently  and 
drew  a  warm  acknowledgement  | 
from  the  Queen.  j 

A  letter  to  Seymour  Berkson,  i 
publisher  of  the  Joumal-Ameri- 
can,  signed  in  accordance  with 
British  Royal  Custom  by  the 
Queen’s  Secretary,  the  Hon. 
Martin  Charteris,  said: 

“Her  Majesty  has  commanded 
me  to  thank  you  warmly  for 
sending  her  this  magnificent 
photographic  record  of  her 
cent  visit  to  North  America  in 
its  fine  binding.  She  is  delighted 
to  possess  it.” 

The  pictures  in  the  album 
were  taken  by  photographers 
for  the  Joumal-American,  Inter¬ 
national  News  Photos  and  As¬ 
sociated  Press. 


Lee  Baker,  acting  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily 
News  since  the  late  Hal  Foreman 
became  ill — to  sports  editor.  He 
was  formerly  with  the  Alton 
(Ill.)  Evening  Telegraph  as 
sports  editor. 


Walter  Mac  Donald,  New 
York  World-Telegram  and  Sun 
— to  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Legislative  Correspond¬ 
ents  Association. 


IT'S  A  FEDERAL  CASE  of  best  wishes  for  Harry  Heydenburg,  left,  a 
50-year  man  with  the  Chicago  American,  as  he  retires.  He  has  covered 
the  Federal  Building  beat  for  42  years  and  scored  several  notable 
scoops.  Longtime  associates  with  him  in  the  picture  are  Harry  Reut- 
linger,  American  managing  editor,  and  LeRoy  (Buddy)  McHugh,  crime 
reporter. 


John  E.  Schlamp,  formerly  — - 

assistant  advertising  director  of  Ed  Williams,  former  Chicago  Retired  Printer  Has 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Daily  (Ill.)  Daily  News  reporter  to  y  g  ^ 

News — to  the  New  York  City  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  American  to  L,Orger  salary  liOlO 

sales  staff  of  General  Outdoor  cover  the  Federal  Building.  Hutchinson,  Kas. 

Advertising  as  account  execu-  *  *  ♦  Because  the  Hutchinson  News 

Live.  Clayton  Hannon,  former  inaugurated  a  profit  sharing 

*  *  *  sports  editor  of  the  Klamath  fund  in  1942,  retirement  means 

Les  Brownlee,  formerly  of  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News —  more  net  income  for  George 

the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  News —  resigned  from  the  sports  de-  Straley,  a  printer,  than  while 

to  the  Chicago  (IH-)  American  partment  of  the  Eugene  (Ore.)  he  was  working, 

as  a  special  writer.  Register-Guard  to  return  to  the  Mr.  Straley  retired  after  50 

Klamath  Falls  daily  as  sports  years  on  the  same  job.  His  sal- 

writer.  Wayne  Scott — to  co-  ary  was  $424  a  month,  less  the  g  p*ll  •  , 

editor  of  the  sports  department,  usual  deductions.  His  pension  ^unipler  trlllespie; 

*  *  *  from  the  New’s  is  $134  a  month  An  SNPA  Director 

Keith  L.  Powell,  formerly  and  that  from  the  Typographical  Creenwooi 

advertising  manager  of  the  Union  is  $95.35.  His  wife  re-  anie«nil 


Willard  B,  Gross,  formerly 
circulation  director  of  the  Eliz¬ 
abeth  (N.  J.)  Journal — to  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  the  Chester 
(Pa.)  Times. 


Tom  ToKARS-to  city  circula-  .V  f’ 

tion  manager  of  the  Albuquer-  ”  (Tex.)  S»n  -  to 

que  (N.  M.)  Tribune,  succeed-  ^exas  Aeronautics^  Commission. 

ing  Kenneth  Evans,  resigned.  ^ 

Constitution — to  the  copy  desk 
of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News. 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 


George  Laine,  former  news  Family  Weekly  to  represent  the 
editor  of  the  Pasadena  (Calif.)  magazine  in  publisher  relations. 
Independent— to  managing  ^i-  por  the  past  11  years  he  has 
tor  of  the  El  Cajon  (Calif.)  been  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Valley  News.  Robert  Leonard,  Canton  (Ohio)  Economist  and 
formerly  general  assignment  re-  stark  County  Times.  He  will 
porter,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  continue  his  association  with 
Evening  Tribune— to  the  Valley  these  papers  and  also  with  Tri- 
News  as  reporter.  William  cities  Telecasting,  Inc. 
Mockler,  formerly  a  reporter  , 

on  the  Valley  News — to  public  r'i _ _ i\i  j 

relations  officer  for  the  Port  of  Named 

San  Diego.  Roanoke,  Va. 

*  ♦  *  George  G.  Bent  Jr.  has  become 

Lloyd  Leonard,  former  tele-  circulation  manager  of  the 
graph  editor  of  the  Vallejo  Roanoke  Times  &  World  News. 
(Calif.)  Times-Herald,  and  For-  He  succeeds  E.  C.  Lugar.  Carl 
rest  Lockard,  former  city  editor  P.  Snapp  becomes  assistant  ci^ 
of  the  Indiana  (Pa.)  Gazette —  culation  manager.  Mr.  Lugar,  at 
to  the  copy  desk  of  the  San  his  own  request  will  be  traffic 
Diego  (Calif.)  Evening  Tribune,  manager. 
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Inveatlgate  the  developmenta 
that  are  taking  place  —  In- 
ereaeed  population,  Induatrlal 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
Miccesses  of  over  800  U.  8. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  8600,000,000  Invested 
In  Australia. 

To  keep  In  touch  with  marketing, 
advartliing,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  In  Australia  read 


United  Fress 

THE  SERVKE 


•World  Coverage 

•  Big  Byline  Features 

•  Regional  News 


Puhllrhed  f»ruUgkUy 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $8 

18  Moadifoe  St.,  Sydaey,  AaatreRo 
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The  9pl<»rrts  in  Pitfaton 
are  located  fn  the 
Swanton  Trading  Area. 

3f  more  have  sta rted 
In  Operation  since  19$6. 


Busier  ^ 

^SC^AHTdi 

IS  IHJTHE 
^MAKINO* 


r  Industrial  PLANTS 
BUILTOR  ACQUIRED  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA  WITH  COMMUNITY 
FINANCIAL  PARTICIPATION 
PRIOR  TO  SEPTEMBER  1956. 


Since  1956,  Chrysler 
Corporation  and  Cbnsoiidated 
Molded  Products  Corporation 
plants  have  located  in  the 
Scranton  area. 


\  Prepared  by  — 

^  Research  Division 
^  Bureou  of  Industriol  Development 
j  Pennsylvonia  Deportment  of  Commerce 


^  From  TOjeJfwrJfockCimee,  Sunday, November  3,1957. 


“  *  SCRAMTON  anJ  PinSTOM  USTIf/e  £MLAM£D  FOR  EMPHASiS. 
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PROMOTION 

Word-of-Mouth  Won’t 
Sell  Without  a  Push 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

The  promotion  manager  of  a 
metropolitan  newspaper  said  the 
other  day  that  his  greatest 
worry  of  the  moment  is  word- 
of-mouth  advertising.  That  is, 
the  myth  about  word-of-mouth 
advertising  that  his  manage¬ 
ment  evidently  believes. 

You  see,  there  is  a  real  word- 
of-mouth  advertising  that  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  forces  in 
the  world.  Then  there  is  a  myth¬ 
ical  word-of-mouth  advertising 
that  just  doesn’t  exist,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  many  managements  try 
to  conjure  it  up. 

This  promotion  manager’s 
worry  is  not  peculiar  to  his  situ¬ 
ation.  Unfortunately  it  is  too 
common  a  worry  in  this  calling. 
You  see,  part  of  the  myth  is 
that  word-of-mouth  advertising 
doesn’t  cost  a  cent,  so  why  not 
save  the  money  you’d  otherwise 
be  spending  on  promotion? 

This  promotion  manager’s 
problem  concerns  circulation. 


His  paper  some  time  ago  in¬ 
creased  its  price.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  it  lost  some  circulation. 
However,  it  also  gained  some 
revenue.  He  wants  to  spend  some 
of  this  fresh  money  to  regain 
the  lost  circulation.  His  man¬ 
agement  evidently  is  divided  in 
its  support  of  this  idea. 

Editors*  Idea 

It  appears  that  some  of  the 
editors  have  advanced  the  idea 
that  some  of  the  fresh  money 
be  spent  improving  the  newspa¬ 
per  as  a  product.  This,  they  say, 
will  bring  the  paper  a  “natural” 
increase  in  circulation.  You  may 
well  ask,  as  does  the  promotion 
manager  involved,  how  they 
figure  this  “natural”  increase 
will  come  about?  Easy,  the  edi¬ 
tors  say  —  word-of-mouth  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Oddly  enough,  we  encountered 
this  same  situation  on  another 
metropolitan  newspaper  several 


Wlrich 
of  ttRse 
Broadway 
tits  have 
your  readers 
seen? 


If  they’d  been  among  the 
more-than-happy 
people  on  a  recent 
newspaper  “Theatre 
Train”  they’d  have  seen 
’em  all!  That’s  more 
than  most  New  Yorkers 
in  their  Park  Avenue 
penthouses  can  say! 


THEATRE  TRAINS  AND  PLANES  can  set  up 

a  4,  5,  or  6-day  “Theatre  Train  or  Plane” 
for  your  newspaper,  as  has  been  already  done 
in  over  50  cities.  We’ll  plan  all  the  details, 
while  you  pick  the  shows.  You  just  promote 
— sign  up  your  readers  for  this  exciting,  new 
promotion. 


For  oomploto  dofailt,  write,  wire  or  phone  .  .  . 

Theatre  Trains  and  Planes 


INCORPORATED 


235  West  46th  Street,  New  York  •  JUdson  2-5340  •  Bell  System  TWX  NY  1  -2424 
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years  ago.  The  editors  thought 
—  as  so  many  editors  these  days 
seem  to  think  —  that  merely  by 
putting  out  a  better  newspaper 
they  would  increase  circulation. 
They  resent  the  money  this  pa¬ 
per  budgeted  for  promotion. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  a 
better  product  by  itself  does  not 
attract  more  circulation.  Editors 
may  deplore  this  and  shake  their 
heads  sadly.  But  if  they  are  hon¬ 
est  with  themselves,  and  if  they 
are  aware  of  what  is  happening 
in  the  world,  they  know  this  is 
true.  And  if  they  are  not  sure, 
they  can  check  their  circulation 
managers. 

It  takes  a  better  product  to 
get  more  circulation,  yes.  But  it 
takes  a  better  product  well  pro¬ 
moted  to  insure  getting  more 
circulation.  You  can  get  circu¬ 
lation  with  an  inferior  product. 
You  can  hold  it  only  with  a  bet¬ 
ter  product. 

It  Im't  Self-Starting 

But  to  get  back  to  word-of- 
mouth  advertising.  Editors  must 
really  be  naive  to  think  that 
readers  are  going  to  work  for 
them  and  sell  newspapers  for 
them  just  because  they  do  a 
better  job.  It  takes  promotion 
to  start  word-of-mouth  adver¬ 
tising.  People  won’t  talk  about 
you  until  you  talk  about  your¬ 
self. 

And  then  you’d  better  be  care¬ 
ful  what  you  say  about  your¬ 
self,  too.  Because  test  after  test 
has  shown  that  what  people  say 
about  you  is  what  you  have  been 
saying  about  yourself.  People 
will  tell  you,  about  your  paper 
tomorrow,  just  as  though  they 
had  just  thought  it  up  them¬ 
selves,  what  you  told  them  about 
your  paper  yesterday. 

Sure,  word-of-mouth  advertis¬ 
ing  will  sell  papers  for  you  — 
but  only  after  you  have  started 
that  word-of-mouth  advertising 
by  your  own  promotion. 
e  e  * 

Annual  Reports 

For  some  years  now  the  New 
York  Times  has  been  publish¬ 
ing  annually  a  booklet  reprint¬ 
ing,  in  reduced  size  of  course, 
the  business  report  advertise¬ 
ments  it  carries.  This  year’s 
volume  is  titled  “How  Loud?” 
and  contains  something  over  150 
ads. 

Some  of  these  ads  are  more 
interesting  than  others,  of 
course.  Some  report  progress  of 
real  importance  to  humanity. 
Yet  none  of  them  —  and  this  is 
written  without  any  sense  of 
disparagement  —  is  as  inter¬ 
esting  to  us  as  the  annual  re¬ 
port  page  run  by  the  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Blade. 

Maybe  it’s  because  a  newspa¬ 
per  is  different  from  other  busi¬ 


nesses.  Maybe  it’s  because  i 
newspaper  deals  with  peopk 
more  importantly  than  it  do« 
with  dollars  and  cents.  At  any 
rate,  the  Blade’s  report  to  itg 
readers  which  says  that  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  a  newspaper  is  iti 
friendliness  makes  real  good 
reading.  And  it  probably  pickj 
up  a  friend  or  two  for  the  Bladt 

Briefer  and  more  matter-of- 
fact  in  its  approach,  and  yet 
quite  effective  too,  is  a  less-than- 
page  annual  report  ad  run  by 
the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and 
World-News.  Good  annual  re¬ 
port  ads  have  been  run  this 
year  by  newspapers  over  the 
country  in  what  we  believe  it 
a  greater  number  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Put  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  down  for  one  of  the 
better  efforts,  too. 

• 

N.  Y.  Mirror  Promotes 
New  Series  On  Israel 

The  New  York  Mirror  on 
Sunday,  Jan.  12,  began  a  series 
of  14  articles  by  Erwin  Savelson, 
staff  correspondent,  entitled 
“Israel:  Dawn  of  the  Second 
Decade.” 

The  tabloid  is  giving  the  series 
major  advertising  promotion  in 
all  media.  The  advertising  is 
placed  direct  by  Charles  Spence, 
circulation  promotion  manager. 

Mr.  Savelson  returned  last 
month  from  a  visit  to  Israel  and 
the  Middle  East.  In  the  past  10 
years  he  has  made  five  trips  to 
that  part  of  the  world.  He  h»s 
been  on  the  Mirror  since  1945. 
Previously,  he  was  in  the  New 
York  bureau  of  Associated 
Press. 
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Yoffie  to  Pasadena  | 

Pasadena,  Calif. 

Norwin  S.  Yoffie  has  become 
promotion  and  research  director 
of  the  Pasadena  Independent, 
Star-News.  He  formerly  was  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  and 
research  for  Southwestern  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company’s  Nevada  prop¬ 
erties  and  was  one  with  the 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and 
Gazette  promotion  staff. 


OFFICERS  of  the  Texas  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Managers  As¬ 
sociation:  At  loft,  W.  R.  Roberta 
Galveston  News-Tribune,  pr***' 
dent;  at  right,  L.  D.  Armstrong, 
Waco  Tribune-Herald,  vice-pre*'  — 
dent.  T 
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dreaming  of  your  own  paper? 

Switch  to  Small-City 
Editing  Is  Satisfying 

By  Dale  Stafford 

Eklitor  and  Publisher,  Greenville  (Mich.)  Daily  News 

(Part  of  a  talk  given  before  the  Aisociated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Association  recently.) 


For  years  I  sat  around  news 
rooms  and  heard  men  say  that 
some  day  they  were  going  to 
own  their  own  newspapers. 

But  not  many  of  them  ever 
took  the  step.  The  few  who  did 
have  been  successful.  This  leads 
me  to  believe  that  the  skills 
required  to  direct  a  big  city 
newspaper’s  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  are  more  than  sufficient 
to  insure  success  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  held. 

But  taking  the  big  chance 
isn’t  easy  and  being  a  small  city 
newspaper  publisher  isn’t  a 
problem-free  life. 

When  you  quit  the  big  city  the 
security  of  the  weekly  pay  check 
vanishes. 


they  have  been  screened  by  a 
secretary  or  by  some  member  of 
the  staff  who  would  prefer  to  be 
doing  something  else. 

In  the  small  town  the  editor 
sits  in  the  front  of  the  building, 
there  are  no  secretaries  and  the 
visitor  marches  in  and  sits  down. 
Sometimes  he  has  a  problem  to 


discuss.  More  often  he  just  stops 
in  to  visit.  You  make  no  particu¬ 
lar  effort  to  terminate  the  con¬ 
versation  until  he  has  run  out 
of  words. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
I  believe  the  small  city  journal¬ 
ist  has  a  better  idea  of  what 
people  are  thinking  than  his 
counterpart  in  the  big  town. 

The  newspaper  of  my  choice 
was  no  rundown  property.  It 
was  well  equipped  due  to  the 
vision  of  the  man  who  sold  it  to 
me.  He,  too,  was  a  fugitive  from 
the  big  city,  having  been  an 
executive  of  McGraw-Hill  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  in  New  York. 

Change  Slowly 

Change  is  something  you  go 
easy  on  in  taking  over  a  small 
city  newspaper. 

After  a  month’s  wait,  the 


town’s  conservative  bank  presi¬ 
dent  came  by  for  a  visit.  He 
did  me  a  service  by  saying  that 
some  people  were  a  little  wor¬ 
ried  about  what  a  metropolitan 
journalist  would  do  to  their 
newspaper. 

He  said  the  folks  were  sort 
of  used  to  the  Daily  News  as  it 
was  and  thought  it  was  a  good 
product. 

This  was  sound  advice.  There 
have  been  numerous  changes  in 
the  last  six  years.  Most  of  them 
were  made  gradually. 

Assets  and  Liahilitirs 

In  advance  I  had  determined 
there  would  be  no  editorials  ad¬ 
vising  the  local  people  how  to 
run  their  affairs  until  I  had 
lived  in  the  community  at  least 
a  year. 

(Continued  on  page  46) 


Callers  Look  Him  Over 


And  today,  newspapers,  even 
the  very  small  ones,  are  terribly 
expensive. 

Dec.  1,  1951  was  the  day  I 
started  in  the  small  town  news¬ 
paper  field.  There  was  nothing 
gradual  about  the  transition. 
On  Nov.  30  I  was  directing  the 
news  department  of  a  daily  of 
460,000  circulation.  (The  Detroit 
Free  Press). 

Twenty  four  hours  later  all 
of  the  problems  of  a  daily  of 
only  4,000  circulation  were  in 
front  of  me. 


My  entry  into  the  community 
of  7,000  people  was  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  any  local  celebration 
or  parade.  In  fact  for  the  first 
month  I  experienced  the  feelings 
I  expect  for  the  first  human  who 
ventures  into  outer  space. 


Here’s  a  model  that’s  fresh -’n’- friendly. . . 


In  Detroit  there  were  three 
Wephones  on  the  desk  and  they 
I  jangled  all  of  the  time.  In 
Greenville  there  was  a  single 
phone  and  for  a  few  days  I 
thought  the  bell  ringing  device 
must  be  out  of  order. 

A  few  of  the  town’s  braver 
souls  dropped  in  to  take  a  look 
■t  their  new  editor. 


bi4ght-’n’-spi:*ightly. . .  and  right  up-to-the-minute  . . . 


Just  like  the  friendly  Free  Press! 


In  Michigan  the  Free  Press  is  the 
most  poptdar  daily  newspaper. 


I  might  mention  that  new  edi¬ 
tors  weren’t  exactly  a  novelty 
in  Greenville.  For  a  time  the 
newspaper  changed  ownership 
much  too  often.  Incidentally, 
*ome  of  the  owners  had  been 
the  late  Bemarr  McFadden  and 
Eugene  Pulliam. 

The  big  city  newspaper  editor 
sees  people  by  appointment  after 


In  fact,  more  families  now  read  the  Free  Press 
than  ever  have  read  any  daily  paper  in  the  entire 
history  of  Michigan! 

-you  see  the  friendly  jSvtt  everywhere! 

RfPRESENTATIVES:  NATIONAL -STORY,  SROOKS  «  EINIEY;  RETAIL  -  OEOROE  MOLLOY,  NEW  YORK 
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WEIRTON  STEEL  COMPANY  of  Weirlon,  W.  Va.,  produces  Weir*iii®  electrolytic  zinc-coated  steel  sheets  and 
Weirkute®  qiiality-cuntrulled  zinc-coated  steel  sheets;  is  Korld's  larftest  independent  nianiifactiirer  of  tin  plate. 


Meet  the  Indispensable 
Metal  of  Modern  Living 


How  National  Steel’s  seven  divisions 
play  a  major  role  in  onr  economy 


HANNA  IKON  ORE  COMPANY 
Cleveland,  t>hiu 


Our  Weirton  Steel  Company  is  c  ' 
major  supplier  of  both  electrolytif^^ 
and  the  hot-dipped  tin  plate  needs  W 
to  produce  the  more  than  40  bit 
cans  used  in  the  U,  S.  every  year.  #'■ 

The  building  industry?  Stran-Ste. 
pre-engineered  steel  buddings,  a  {^i  V 
uct  of  our  Stran-Steel  Corjwratk*' 
daily  fill  the  needs  of  business,  industr 
and  agriculture. 

pi 

Seven  Great  Divisions 

•  ’  ' 

National  Steel  is  a  completely  inttjfc 
grated  and  independent  corporatok. 
comprising  seven  divisions.  Gr^ 
Lakes  Ste«l,  for  instance — with  as'-  f 
sufficient  facilities  from  blast  furnaff  j, 
and  coke  ovens  through  to  finishuT^ 
mills — provides  many  industries'^ 
a  wide  range  of  hot-rolled  and  co."^ 
rolled  sheets  and  plates,  as  well  • 
the  highly  versatile  family  of  N  *  ' 

low-alloy,  high-strength  steels.  1' 


Can  you  name  the  metal  that’s  truly 
indispensable  to  industry  today?  To 
our  whole  economy,  in  fact? 

That’s  right — steel. 

And  National  Steel  is  among  the 
leading  suppliers  of  that  indispens¬ 
able  metal  ...  to  the  industries  it 
serves  for  man’s  better  health,  com¬ 
fort,  and  happiness. 


Cars,  Cans,  Commercial  Buildings... 

Take  automobiles,  for  instance.  Our 
Great  Lakes  Steel  Division  is  a  major 
supplier  of  the  steels  that  go  into  to¬ 
day’s  cars.  And  what  almut  “tin” 
cans?  .  .  .  for  preserving  foods,  and 
making  the  handling  and  keeping  of 
many  other  products  so  convenient. 


STRAN-STEEL  CORPORATION 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana 


iiiliiiiisiiiiS 


the  HANNA  FI  KNACK  COKP. 

BiiiTalo,  New  York 
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Small  City 

(Continued  from  page  43) 

Perhaps  you  would  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  some  of  the  conclusions 
I  have  reached  about  small  town 
daily  newspapers. 

I  shall  list  them  like  a  finan¬ 
cial  statement  —  assets  and 
liabilities. 

On  the  asset  side  I  would 
point  out  that  the  equipment  is 
basically  the  same  as  that  of  the 
big  city  publications.  Thus,  there 
is  little  mechanical  restriction 
on  exercising  imagination  in 
improving  the  newspaper’s  ap¬ 
pearance. 

Second,  the  street  sale  of 
these  newspapers  is  almost 
meaningless  in  the  circulation 
structure.  Thus,  there  is  no 
necessity  to  dream  up  a  new 
headline  every  afternoon  to  gen¬ 
erate  street  sales.  I  well  re¬ 
member  the  time  in  Detroit  when 
the  circulation  manager  asked 
what  the  headline  was  about  on 
the  City  Edition.  I  told  him  it 
was  on  the  significant  Bretton 
Woods  Conference.  He  stomped 
out  of  the  office  saying,  “Hell, 
the  guys  out  at  Ford  think 
Bretton  Woods  is  an  amusement 
park.” 

For  most  of  our  subscribers, 
the  Greenville  News  is  the  only 


newspaper  to  enter  their  home 
and  we  never  forget  it  in  our 
news  treatment. 

Also,  I  don’t  believe  that  per¬ 
sonal  journalism  is  dead  at  all 
in  America.  Only  the  editors 
who  lack  ambition  or  are  afraid 
of  their  readers  and  advertisers 
are  dead.  From  personal  obser¬ 
vation  I  know  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  personal  journal¬ 
ism  in  small  newspapers  that  is 
the  w'ork  of  most  competent 
people. 

I  continue  to  be  impressed  by 
the  abilities  and  loyalties  of 
people  who  operate  and  work  on 
small  city  newspapers.  I  have 
made  many  friendships  with  men 
in  this  field  who  would  have  no 
difficulty  directing  the  affairs  of 
the  giant  newspaper  properties 
of  this  country. 

In  general,  the  folks  on  small 
town  newspapers  are  more  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  change  and  pitch  in 
than  those  in  the  big  city  groove. 

On  the  liability  side  most  of 
the  problems  arise  from  one’s 
contact  with  people.  If  you  don’t 
like  people  in  general  then  small 
town  publishing  isn’t  for  you. 

Likewise,  you  must  be  willing 
to  sei-ve  numerous  causes.  The 
small  town  publisher  is  a  person 
of  stature  in  his  community. 
People  feel  that  he  can  provide 
leadership  that  the  town  needs 
and  they  don’t  take  No  for  an 
answer.  Why  should  the  fact 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trent 


\w/': 
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Floor  walking  getting  you  down?  Keep  E  &  P  handy 
for  such  emergencies.  By  the  time  your  heir  has 
calmed  down,  you  will  have  added  many  refreshing 
ideas  for  the  new  day. 

Name  . 

Address . 

City .  Zone .  State . 

Company  . . . 


Mail  check  to 


Editor  &  Publisher 

1475  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  36.  N.  Y. 

16.50  m  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  $10j00 


“You're  my  public  relations  man,  what'll  I  tell  them?" 


that  he  is  in  the  newspaper  busi-  In  six  years  our  circulation 
ness  insulate  him  from  being  an  has  gone  up  more  than  25  per 
active  good  citizen?  cent  which  indicates  the  public 

A  liability  for  the  man  start-  likes  what  we  are  doing  in 
ing  in  small  city  publishing  is  producing  a  newspaper.  In  the 
his  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  same  period  the  leading  metro- 
income  tax  laws,  depreciation,  politan  newspaper  in  our  area 
costs  and  other  subjects  which  has  lost  17  per  cent  of  its  cir- 
are  second  nature  with  a  busi-  culation  in  our  county.  This  ■ 
ness  manager.  newspaper  offers  anywhere  from 

Tax  accountants  have  saved  four  to  10  times  as  many  pages 
me  a  great  deal  of  money  since  as  we  can  gfive  our  readers.  j 
starting  in  business.  Local  news  is  our  bread  and 

A  seminar  in  small  city  news-  butter,  of  course, 
paper  business  management  at  If  you  are  considering  be- 
the  American  Press  Institute  coming  a  small  town  publisher, 
and  regular  attendance  at  In-  I  might  offer  a  little  advice, 
land  Daily  Press  Association  Don’t  buy  a  daily  newspaper 
meetings  did  more  than  any-  unless  it  has  a  gross  volume  of 
thing  else  to  familiarize  me  at  least  $150,000.  In  the  weekly 
with  the  very  necessary  facts  field  you  shouldn’t  be  interested 
of  life  in  running  a  newspaper,  unless  the  gross  or  the  potential 
1  M  j  *3  around  $100,000.  The  reason  1 

I  ersonnel  Hazard  gay  jg  because  with  any- 

Personnel  in  a  small  town  can  thing  less  than  these  volumes 
be  a  headache.  Hiring  bright  you  will  be  too  engrossed  in 
young  people  out  of  journalism  just  putting  out  your  publication 
schools  is  a  hazard.  Quite  un-  to  do  the  things  you  have 
derstandably  these  people  are  visioned. 

seeking  experience  as  much  as  Volumes  above  the  amount 
money  and  the  chances  are  they  I  have  mentioned  will  permit 
won’t  be  with  you  very  long.  It  you  to  engage  competent  people 
costs  money  to  train  them  and  it  ®ud  have  the  ne^ed  time  to 
isn’t  good  for  a  newspaper  to  cany  out  your  projects, 
have  new  faces  calling  on  news  I  know  of  no  field  of  endeavor 
sources  and  advertisers.  that  offers  more  personal  re- 

The  result  for  me  has  been  wards  to  a  person  than  journal- 
that  I  have  sought  local  people  ism.  But  I  have  found  out  the 
and  they  have  been  trained  for  rewards  can  be  great  and  satis- 
the  most  part  in  our  own  shop,  fying  away  from  the  city’s 
There  have  been  a  few  occa-  millions, 
sions  when  people  in  authority  • 

have  attempted  to  suppress  College  Bureau 
news.  In  every  instance  the  ^ 

practice  has  stopped  after  a  Hempsthiad,  N.  Y. 

heart  to  heart  talk  with  the  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Moore  has  been 
official.  From  experience  in  the  named  director  of  the  news  bn- 
Freedom  of  Information  field,  I  reau  at  Hofstra  Ckillege.  She  is 
believe  that  most  local  news  the  wife  of  James  B.  Moore,  in¬ 
suppression  problems  can  be  formation  director  for  Fair- 
solved  by  persuasion  rather  than  child  Camera  &  Instrument  Co^ 
belligerence.  poration. 
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The  Wheels  That  Go  Everywhere! 


These  are  the  wheels 


that  bring  raw  materials 


^  to  the  factory 


,  the  wheels 


that  move  the  finished  products 


to  the  store 


raise  his  crops  #g 


to  market 


home  ,  that  deliver 

and  serve  ,^^^our  car,  that  go 


,  the  wheels  that  help  the  farmer 


,  that  get  these  crops 


,  the  wheels  that  build  your 


everywhere  to  bring  you  everything  you  eat,  wear  or  use! 


AMERICAM  TRUCKING  INDUSTRY 

American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


THE  WHEELS  THAT  GO  EVERYWHERE 
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CLASSIFIED  CLIMC 


Outlook  for  Want  Ads 
in  ’58  is  Encouraging 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


“Borrowers  are  going  to  have  year  for  the  P 
an  easier  time  of  it  in  the  first  1956  with  10,: 
six  months  of  this  year  than  1957  the  Post- 
they  have  had  in  many  months  1,387,585  ads 
past,”  says  an  article  in  the  280,465  ads  in 
Sew  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Among  the  ills  that  plagued  patch  devoted 
classified  advertising  in  1957  announce  this 
“tight  money”  ranked  high,  affairs  is  not 
Homes  and  cars,  which  together  « 

account  for  as  much  as  70%  Classified  a 
of  many  want  ad  sections,  have  Madison  (Wi 
moved  lethargically  in  the  past  ^he  Wisconsin  , 
SIX  months  due  to  the  inability  Cnnitnl  Timeo 
of  consurners,  even  those  with 
steady  jobs  and  good  incomes,  ^  ^  b> 

to  obtain  the  necessary  credit,  barter 
Now,  if  the  Tribune’s  predic-  ^ 
tion  that  “Not  only  will  funds  g  ° 

be  more  plentiful  but  interest  g * T.  g 
rates  will  be  lower,”  holds  up,  increase  oi 

there  is  an  excellent  chance  that  iir, 

,  j  1-  -,1  lOoo.  Ihe  lin 

classified  linage  will  surpass  the  3  ggg 

’57  mark.  90,769.’  All  ca 

Already  the  number  of  new  except  financi; 
home  starts  indicates  a  more  11.6%. 
rapid  pace  than  was  seen  in  ’57.  ^ 

The  proposed  increase  in  defense 
spending  should  put  a  floor  un-  follow: 

der  the  help  wanted  linage  de-  ®  .  } 

dine.  While  the  rate  of  auto  Classified  Ad 
production  has  been  curtailed,  Associati 
the  impact  of  easier  credit  could  ^ 

change  this  picture  quickly,  f 
These  are  solid  grounds  for  ,  ®^,  ’ . 
building  an  optimistic  case  for  ^dmington  ( 
classified  in  1958.  vicepres 


John  A.  Funk 

Circulation  Chief 
Now  Business  Mgr. 

Danville,  E. 
John  A.  Funk,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Danville  Cm- 
mercial-News 


since  1932,  bas 

Commission  has  approved  trans-  been  named  business  manager 
fer  of  the  control  of  television  ^be  Gannett  paper,  it  is  an- 
station  KOVR,  Stockton,  Calif.,  nounced  by  Robert  J.  Burow, 
from  H.  L.  Hoffman  to  the  Gan-  general  manager, 
nett  Co.  Inc.  of  Rochester  for  Mr.  Funk  joined  the  Coo- 
$1,477,239.  KOVR  is  operated  mercial-News  in  1923,  soliciting 
by  TV  Diablo  Inc.  on  Channel  new  subscribers.  He  became  ci^ 
13.  culation  manager  in  1932.  1 

•  Mr.  Funk  is  vicechairman  of 

Gallup  on  Program  ^^®  Planning  Com^ 

®  Sion  and  is  a  past  president  ol 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  the  Danville  Exchange  Club.  He 
George  Gallup,  head  of  the  has  been  active  in  both  the  In- 
American  Institute  of  Public  ternational  Circulation  Man- 
Opinion,  and  Rep.  Brooks  Hays  agers  Association  and  Central 
(D.,  Ark)  will  be  the  principal  States  Circulation  Managers  Afr 
speakers  at  the  annual  N.  C.  sociation.  His  son,  Robert,  is  in 
Press  Association  Institute  at  the  circulation  department. 


The  drive  to  encourage  the 
use  of  classified  by  private  in¬ 
dividuals  continues  with  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  newspapers 
turning  to  “Person-to-Person” 

Want  ads.  During  the  first  week  Another  in  a  series  of  sketches 
in  January,  the  Philadelphia  of  veterans  who  were  honored 
(Pa.)  Inquirer  announced  by  ANCAM  with  special  cer- 
2  lines,  tificates.  It  tells  how  thev  eot 


Classified^s  Quarter-Century  Club 


“Thrifty  Want  Ads’  _  _  _  ^  ^ 

2  days,  $2.  CAM  Joseph  H.  into  classified  and  what  made 

Hopkins  said  that  on  the  very  them  stay.  Today’s  subject:  ■  ■  » 

first  day,  94  Thrifty  Want  Ads  GEORGE  C.  INMAN,  Classified  .  miiii  i  T 

were  placed.  The  Philadelphia  Advertising  Manager,  Pontiac  j » 

BuHe tin  had  started  “Person-to-  (Mich.)  Press: 

Person”  Want  Ads  with  con-  *  *  *  g 

siderable  sucess  about  three  “During  my  high  school  years  i' 

months  earlier.  Last  Sunday,  the  i  worked  after  school  and  Satur- 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  an-  jays  in  the  mailing  room  of  the 

nounced  it  would  accept  ‘Per-  Pontiac  Press.  Upon  graduating  \ 

son-to-Person  ads  on  the  j  applied  for  a  job  in  the  adver- 

,  basis  in  all  tising  department  and  shortly 

classifications  except  real  estate,  thereafter  obtained  one  as  clas- 
*  *  *  sified  advertising  salesman. 

In  ’57,  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  “I  liked  the  work  so  well,  the  George  C.  Inman 

Post-Dispatch  set  a  new  record  people  with  whom  I  worked  and  for  the  past  31  years  and  hop 
for  the  city  with  10,544,960  lines  my  employers  that  I  have  stayed  to  be  around  for  several  more, 
of  classified.  Previous  record  _ 


Circulation  Chief 

Philadelphu 

Dwight  Yellen  has  been  , 
named  circulation  director  of  } 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  He  i 
succeeds  Paul  H.  Bergdorf,  who  j 
held  that  post  for  many  years.  | 
Mr.  Bergdorf  has  been  named  5 
special  assistant  to  the  pub-  k 
lisher  for  circulation  operations.  3 
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pinpoints  ink  deliveries  for  you 

)ur  inks  promptly  on  schedule-through  a  possible.  So  why  not  let  the  traffic  man  I 


Receiving  your  inks  promptly  on  schedule— through  a 
delivery  system  that  favors  you-can  make  a  big  differ¬ 
ence  in  operation  costs. 

That’s  why  the  traffic  man  at  Morrill  is  so  important. 
An  expert  in  scheduling  dependable,  economical  deliv¬ 
eries,  he  utilizes  Morrill’s  extensive  network  system  to 
keep  your  standing  orders  at  optimum  levels.  Then,  too, 
Morrill’s  network  of  manufacturing  and  shipping  points 
enables  him  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  all  the  economies 


possible.  So  why  not  let  the  traffic  man  from  Morrill 
schedule  your  deliveries  and  assure  you  of  the  right  ink 
at  the  right  time,  whether  it  is  a  kit,  drum  or  tank  truck 
load  of  either  R.O.P.  Color  or  news  black  ink. 

Ask  the  Man  from  Morrill  who  calls  on  you  about  this 
traffic  service  today.  It’s  another  advantage  of  being 
serviced  by  Geo.  H.  Morrill  Co.— the  organization  with 
nation-wide  color-matching  service,  laboratory  and 
pressroom  research  facilities,  and  1 1 8  years’  experience. 


1^  Geo*  H.  Morrill  Company 

\  A  Division  of 

Siir^Sun  Chemical  Corporation 

10th  SirMi  A  44lh  Avanua,  Long  Itlond  City  1,  N.  Y. 


BRANCHES:  Chicago  *  Clavalond  *  Ft.  Worth  '  Long  Itlond  City 
Lot  Angalat  *  Norwood,  Mott.  *  Philadalphia  *  Portland,  Ora. 
San  Francitco  *  Saattla  *  Datroit,  Mich.  *  Graantboro,  N.  C. 
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8  of  25  Classified  Ad 
Leaders  Gained  in  ’57 


The  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times  last  year  retained  its  No. 
1  position  in  the  U.S.  and  Can¬ 
ada  in  the  total  number  of  want 
ads  published,  according  to  re¬ 
sults  of  a  poll  made  by  Anthony 
T.  Powderly,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat  and  Chroni¬ 
cle. 

Only  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  the  New  York  Times  pub¬ 
lished  more  than  two  million 
classified  ads  during  1957,  the 
poll  revealed. 

Of  25  newspapers  in  or  near 
the  million-ad-a-year  group,  in¬ 
creases  in  the  number  of  want 


ads  published  were  reported  by 
eight  newspapers  —  New  York 
Times,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch, 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer, 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner, 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union-Trib¬ 
une  and  Portland  Oregonian. 

Individual  ad  totals  and  lin¬ 
age  totals  were  supplied  by  each 
newspaper.  Some  are  based  on 
net  linage  figures  and  others  are 
Media  Records  figures,  Mr.  Pow¬ 
derly  reported.  Some  papers 
tally  classified  display  in  their 
totals.  The  list: 


8.  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch 


9.  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain-Dealer 


10.  Milwaukee  (Wise.)  Journal 


11.  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star-Tribune 


12.  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer 


13.  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Ebcaminer 


14.  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  EIxaminer 


l.l.  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star 


Ads 

Lines 

1. 

Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times 

MAS 

■67 

2,874,793 

16.  Denver  (Ck>lo.)  Post 

■66 

2,900,092 

—26,299 

22,804,808 

—.87% 

2. 

New  York  Times 

MAS 

■57 

2,151,720 

13,714,210 

17.  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun 

■56 

2,136,669 

15,075,726 

-1-16,061 

—1,361,516 

+  .76% 

9.03% 

3. 

Miami  (Fla.)  Herald 

M  &  S 

■67 

1,744,433 

16,542,576 

18.  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union-Tribune 

■56 

1,707,603 

15,609,296 

+36,830 

+933,280 

+2.15% 

+6.97% 

4. 

Detroit  (Mich.)  News 

E  ft  S 

•57 

1,561,786 

11,230,156 

19.  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian 

■66 

1,699,326 

12,755,204 

—37,540 

—1,526,048 

—2.34% 

—11.96% 

6. 

CThicago  (III.)  Tribune 

M  ft  S 

■67 

1,638,655 

12,832,114 

20.  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  ft 

■66 

1,665,260 

14,306,739 

Chronicle 

—126.605 

—1,473,625 

—7.60% 

—10.30% 

6. 

Toronto  (Ont.)  Star 

6  day 

■57 

1,405,129 

10,003,767 

evening 

■66 

1,563,893 

12,871,593 

21.  Toronto  (Ont.)  Telegriun 

—158,764 

—2,867,826 

—10.15% 

—22.28% 

7. 

Houston  (Texas)  CThronicle 

E  ft  S 

■67 

1,393,785 

11,276.516 

■66 

1,448,857 

12,138,672 

22.  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press-Telegn 

—55.072 

-863,156 

—3.80% 

—7.11% 

Editor  &  Publisher 

The  SPOT  NEWS  paper  of  the  newspaper  and  advertising  fields 


The  PRIMARY  advertising  medium  for  ..  . 

•  NEWSPAPERS 

•  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

•  SYNDICATES  AND  SERVICES 

•  NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 

•  TRADEMARK  PROTECTION 

and 

America's  most  influential  medium  for 
Public  Relations,  Corporate  and  lnstitu~ 
tional  Advertising  .  .  . 

For  complete  information  and 
advertising  rates,  write  .  .  . 


Suite  ITOO  •  14-75  Broadway  •  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


23.  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin 


24.  Dallas  (Texas)  News 


25.  Dallas  (Texas)  Times-Herald 


Ads 

Lisa 

E  ft  S 

■57 

1,387,688 

10.644JI 

■56 

1,280,466 

10,141,8 

+  107.123 

+IHJI 

+8.36% 

M  ft  S 

■67 

1,386,626 

16,722- 

■66 

1,837.996 

16, OR,:. 

+47,631 

— Mf. 

+  8.56% 

Efts 

■67 

1,319,660 

16,947:, 

■56 

1,800,863 

17,92! ^ 

+18,787 

— 1.952.r 

+  1.44% 

— lOJi-. 

M-E-S 

■67 

1,276,783 

11,S4!« 

■66 

1,286,868 

ii,«r  !- 

—11,085 

— 27!.-* 

—.86% 

M  ft  S 

■67 

1,265,288 

12,2P.S 

■66 

1,869,070 

13,8R4i 

—98,782 

-1,677,47 

—6.90% 

—11.411 

M  ft  S 

■67 

1,210,022 

10.2(I,M 

■66 

1,817,162 

11.879J5 

—107,130 

—1.617,4!! 

—8.13% 

— 1S.4!? 

M  ft  S 

■57 

1,197,622 

9,055.U| 

■66 

1,177,797 

9,730.rl 

+  19,826 

-47i.l9 

+  1.68% 

-4.!iil 

M  ft  S 

■67 

1,194,181 

6.8IS.I!l 

■56 

1,231,161 

7,278.H  1 

—36,980 

— 1 

—3.00% 

— 6.W  » 

E  ft  3 

'67 

1,071,855 

10.208,11  , 

■66 

1,081,682 

10,769.41 

—9.827 

-561,(1 

—.90% 

M-E-S 

■67 

1,065,778 

9.994.44 

■56 

1,152,866 

10,761.ll< 

—97.088 

—8.42% 

Hil 

M  ft  S 

■57 

1,047,355 

■66 

995,041 

6.775, 1!‘ 

+62,814 

+246,11  r 

+5.25% 

+8.114 

M  ft  S 

'57 

1,020,643 

7.940,441 

■66 

1,017,068 

8.249,17: 

+3,676 

-S(I9.S 

+  .35% 

-3.715 

M  ft  S 

■57 

1,012,878 

5,21I.7S 

■56 

1,029,469 

6.227,411 

-16,591 

-i5.r; 

—1.61% 

-.34 

6  day 

■67 

1.006,508 

7.7J1,« 

evening 

■66 

1,099,997 

9,567, S 

-93,489 

—1,824,111 

—8.49% 

—19.144 

M  ft  S 

■57 

962.357 

■h 

■66 

1,007,190 

-44,833 

—85.741 

—4.45% 

-1.044 

Efts 

■67 

868,811 

6,367.Sr. 

■66 

947,071 

7.384,111 

—78,760 

— I.019.» 

—8.30% 

—13.715 

M  ft  S 

•67 

851.921 

8,093,71' 

■56 

990,222 

9.138,1'' 

-138,301 

-  -1,044,71: 

—13.96% 

—11.434 

M  ft  S 

■67 

849,820 

7.060,» 

■66 

975,340 

g,138.W 

-125,520 

—1,078.5* 

—12.86% 

— 13.244 

Lewis  Headlines 
Mechanical  Parley 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

An  attendance  of  more  than 
200  newspaper  personnel  and 
suppliers’  representatives  is  ex¬ 
pected  at  the  fifth  annua)  New 
York  State  Capital  District  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  here  Jan. 
18-19.  Principal  topics  will  be 
ROP  color  and  photocomposition. 

Granville  Hutchinson,  Troy 
Record  Newspapers,  is  confer¬ 
ence  president.  Richard  E. 
Lewis,  manager  of  the  ANPA 
Mechanical  Department,  will 
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moderate  the  session  on  color 
and  speak  at  the  dinner.  Pawl' 
ists  will  include  Herbert 
Allentown  (Pa.)  Call-Chronid' ? 
Newspapers;  William  Luwi-g 
quest,  Plattsburgh  (N.  Y.) 
publican;  and  George  Weber,  g 
Troy  Record. 

Photocomposition  will  be  ^ 
cussed  by  Sheridan  Skogen, 
tertype;  Herbert  Rand,  LinO"  j 
type;  and  Earl  Godshall,  Photon- 

Floyd  Laurenty,  Alb<i*1 
Times-Union,  is  the  director  of 
the  conference.  Sessions  will  b* 
at  the  Ten  Eyck  Hotel. 
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How  well  do  you  know  your 


Qapitals?  I^olumbus 


This  Capital  is  important 
to  the  State!  of  Ohio 


C 


This  Capital  is  important 
to  our  trade-mark 

When  you  have  occasion  to  refer  to  our  product 
by  its  friendly  abbreviation,  you’ll  keep  your 
meaning  clear  if  you  make  it  "Coke”  . . .  with 
a  capital  “C”  please.  And  you’ll  help  us  pro¬ 
tect  a  valuable  trade-mark. 

Incidentally,  why  not  have  a  Coke  right  now. 
The  cheerful  lift,  the  sparkling  good  taste  of 
Coke,  make  any  pause  The  Pause  That  Refreshes. 
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•  10  u  i  o* » 

Coke 

•lows  OM 


Ask  for  it  either  way  . . .  both 
trade-marks  mean  the  same  thing. 


SIGN  OF  GOOD  TASTE 


Copyright  1958  THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY. 


CIRCULATION 


Goodwill  -T  raining 
Magazine  for  Carriers 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


The  Newspaperboy  Training 
Committee  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  is  offering  to  member  news¬ 
papers  a  monthly  magazine  for 
carrier  boys.  The  publication  is 
designed  to  supplement  the 
newspaperboy  training  bulletins. 

The  16-page,  two-color  maga¬ 
zine,  “The  Young  Businessman,” 
is  being  produced  under  the 
supei-vision  of  the  Newspaper¬ 
boy  Training  Committee.  John 
Shank,  Dayton  Newspapers,  is 
chairman. 

Information  on  ordering  the 
news  magazine  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  Ralph  E.  Cooper 
Co.,  233  S.  Clinton  St.,  Dayton, 
3,  Ohio. 

The  magazine  is  designed  to 
make  better  businessmen  out  of 
newspaperboys  through  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  their  common 
pi’oblems  and  to  foim  a  bond  of 
friendship  between  the  newspa¬ 
per  and  the  boys’  parents. 

“Other  purposes  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  are  to  augment  training 
programs  already  in  progress 
without  adding  extra  work  to 
the  circulation  managers’  sched¬ 
ule,”  Mr.  Shank  said,  “as  well 
as  to  make  newspaperboy  re¬ 
cruiting  easier  and  to  start  in¬ 
doctrination  of  boys  of  pre-news- 
paperboy  age  for  route  work.” 

Content  of  the  first  issue, 
which  will  be  distributed  to 
newspaperboys  in  early  Febru¬ 
ary,  includes: 

A  welcome  letter  by  ICMA 
President  George  W.  Hicks; 

a  science-fiction  story,  “You 
Could  Be  the  First  Earthling  to 
Land  on  the  Moon”; 

a  feature  story  about  two  out¬ 
standing  newspaperboys,  one 
from  Birmingham,  Alabama  and 
one  from  Indianapolis,  Indiana; 

a  feature  story  about  Celtic 
Star  Bob  Cousy,  “How  to  Be¬ 
come  a  Basketball  Star,”  with 
a  sidelight  feature  by  Coach 
Tom  Blackburn,  University  of 
Dayton,  “Inside  Basketball”; 

a  feature  story,  “What  Keeps 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Out  of 
Chinatown” ; 

a  feature,  “How  a  Champ 
Newspaperboy  Ticks;” 

“Fun  in  your  Own  Backyard,” 
a  do-it-yourself  feature  on  con¬ 
structing  a  basketball  back- 
board; 

a  training  article,  “Have  You 
Got  a  Grip  on  Yourself?”; 


a  story  about  a  Canadian 
newspaperboy,  “Mapping  Your 
Future”; 

a  feature  story,  “I  Don’t  Pack 
Guns”; 

a  newspaperboy  “self-rating” 
form,  “How  Do  You  Stack  Up 
as  a  Newspaperboy?”; 

and  a  feature  article  for  par¬ 
ents,  “I  Can’t  Find  My  Apron 
Strings.” 


3  Added  to  Staff 

Cleveland 
Editor  Louis  B.  Seltzer  of 
the  Cleveland  Preirn  has  an¬ 
nounced  appointment  of  three 
new  correspondents  in  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  Bureau.  They  ai  e  Robert 
W.  Burdock,  formerly  of  the 
Youngstown  Vindicator;  James 
C.  Johnson  Jr.,  formerly  of  the 
Cincinyiati  Post,  and  Craig  Gif¬ 
ford,  formerly  of  the  Westerville 
Opinion. 


Robert  Hamilton 


Davis  Toland 


MOVING  UP— Robert  S.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  who  went  from  college  to  a 
job  in  circulation  on  the  Spring- 
field  (Ohio)  News  and  Sun  in 
1935,  is  now  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager.  Others  receiving  promotions 
are:  Jerry  J.  Toland,  to  circulation 
manager;  and  Walter  T.  Davis,  to 
business  manager. 


QUAINT  CUSTOM— Dwight  Yel- 
len,  newly  named  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  The  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Inquirer,  is  also  TV  Guide's  circu¬ 
lation  chief.  Each  time  that  pub¬ 
lication  hits  a  new  high  level  he 
rings  the  bell  in  his  office  and 
records  the  figure  in  a  ship's  log. 


Seaton  to  Speak 
At  NEA  Meeting 

Chicago 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Fred 
A.  Seaton  will  be  a  speaker  at 
the  mid-Winter  meeting  of  the 
National  Editorial  Association 
at  the  Jung  Hotel  in  New  Or¬ 
leans,  Feb.  27  and  28  and 
March  1. 

Mr.  Seaton  will  address  the 
luncheon  session  on  Saturday, 
March  1.  Also  scheduled  as  a 
humorous  speaker  for  the  Sat¬ 
urday  evening  banquet  is  Jack 
C.  Taylor  of  Columbia,  Mo.,  re¬ 
tired  newspaper  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  who  will  present  his  pop¬ 
ular  characterization  of  “Timo¬ 
thy  Hays.” 

Panel  discussions  on  current 
newspaper  problems  will  occupy 
a  major  portion  of  the  program. 

The  program  chairman.  Max 
Thomas  of  the  Crowley  (La.) 
Daily  Signal,  is  assisted  by 
Bruce  McCoy,  manager  of  the 
Louisiana  Press  Association, 
and  others. 


Jury  Ratifies 
Price  Paid  for 
L.A.  News 

Los  Angeus 

A  federal  coxu-t  jury  has  ruled 
that  the  $275,000  the  Times- 
Mirror  Co.  paid  for  the  name, 
subscription  lists,  feature  con¬ 
tracts,  and  library  of  the  late 
Daily  News  was  a  fair  price. 
(E&P,  Dec.  28,  1967,  page  47.) 

The  jury  also  held  that  the 
$125,000  personal  service  con-  . 
tract  given  former  News  pub¬ 
lisher  Clinton  D.  McKinnon  by  . 
the  Times-Mirror  Co.  at  the 
time  of  the  purchase  and  a  $10, 
000  fee  paid  Attorney  Arthur 
Desser  were  proper  fees  paid 
for  work  performed. 

The  jury  heard  18  days  of 
testimony  and  deliberated  six 
hours  before  reaching  their  un¬ 
animous  verdict. 

George  T.  Goggin,  trustee  for 
the  bankrupt  estate  of  the  Daily 
News,  had  sued  the  Times- 
Mirror  Co.,  Mr.  McKinnon  and 
Mr.  Desser  for  $1,260,000.  He 
alleged  that  that  figure  was  a 
fair  price  for  the  assets  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Times-Mirror  Co. 
in  December  1954. 

He  also  charged  that  Mr. 
McKinnon’s  contract  and  the  fee  || 
paid  Mr.  Desser  were  induce¬ 
ments  to  them  to  approve  the 
sale  as  officers  of  the  Daily  News 
company. 

The  jury  held  against  Mr. 
Goggin  on  all  counts. 

5  Old  Suburban 
Weeklies  Suspended 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Publication  of  five  San  Diego 
County  weeklies  which  have 
been  in  existence  for  many  yean 
has  been  suspended  by  the 
Southland  Publishing  Company. 
They  are  the  El  Cajon  Record, 
Lakeside  Star,  La  Mesa  News, 
Lemon  Grove-Spring  Valley 
Heartland  Press,  and  Linda 
V ista-Clairemont  Press.  The 
company,  of  which  William 
Zappas  is  president,  continues 
to  publish  the  Terrance  Press 
in  Los  Angeles  County. 


Sid  Phillips  Retires  4  More  in  ABC 


Columbus,  Ohio 
Sid  R.  Phillips,  promotion 
director  of  the  Ohio  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  announced  his  retirement 
after  serving  the  paper  and  the 
Columbus  Dispatch  in  several 
capacities  for  25  years.  Mr. 
Phillips  will  continue  for  a 
time  his  duties  for  the  Dispatch- 
Journal  charities. 


Chicago 

Four  more  newspapers  have 
been  elected  to  membership  in 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circuln- 
tions.  They  are:  Dailies — Merced 
(Calif.)  Sun-Star,  Lima  (Ohio) 
Citizen,  and  Waynesboro  (?»•) 
Record  Herald;  weekly — Lima 
(Ohio)  News’  Saturday  Morn¬ 
ing  issue. 


In  cities  where 
stamp  use  is  greatest 
food  prices  have 
risen  the  least 


In  tll0S0  lllflcit/1011cll*y  tllll0S5  the  finger  of  blame  for  rising  food 
prices  is  being  pointed  in  many  directions.  It  shonld  be  interesting  to  American 
consumers  to  know  that  the  trading  stamp  is  not  a  contributing  factor. 


This  fact  has  been  shown  in  two  ways  by  the 
studies  of  marketing  experts  in  universities. 
First,  these  studies  found  no  evidence  that 
stamp  stores,  as  a  class,  charge  higher  prices 
than  non-stamp  stores.  Second,  from  a  com¬ 
parative  use  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Index,  they  found  that  food  prices  have  risen 
the  least  in  cities  where  stamps  are  given 
most. 

Between  December  1054  and  December 
1050,  when  food  prices  for  all  U.  S.  cities  rose 
1.8%,  the  same  prices  rose  2.8%  in  five  Index 
cities  where  supermarkets  did  not  give 
stamps. 

During  the  same  period,  in  ten  cities  where 
60%  or  more  of  both  chains  and  independent 
supermarkets  gave  stamps,  prices  rose  only 


1.3%.  And,  in  the  three  cities  where  stamp 
use  was  highest  (75%  of  all  supermarkets), 
food  prices  rose  only  1.2%. 

These  city  by  city  comparisons  are  addi¬ 
tional  evidence  that  trading  stamps  exert 
competitive  pressure  to  help  keep  food  prices 
down.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that, 
for  families  living  in  “stamp  cities,”  stamps 
have  helped  contribute  to  a  lower  cost  of 
living  in  food  purchases. 


REFERENCES:  “Competition  and  Trading  Stamps  in 
Retailing.”  Dr.  Eugene  R.  Beem,  School  of  Business 
Administration,  University  of  California. 

“Trading  Stamp  Practice  and  Pricing  Policy.”  Dr. 
Albert  Haring  and  Dr.  Wallace  O.  Yoder,  Marketing 
Department,  School  of  Business,  Indiana  University. 


This  page  is  one  of  a  series  presented  for  your  information  by 
THE  SPERRY  and  HUTCHINSON  COMPANY  which  pioneered  61  years  ago  in  the  movement 
to  give  trading  stamps  to  consumers  as  a  discount  for  paying  cash.  S&H  GREEN  STAMPS 
are  currently  being  saved  by  fnillicnis  of  consumers. 

editor  8C  publisher  for  January  18,  1938 
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King  Features  Signs 
Humorist  Doug  Welch 


By  James  L.  Collings 

There  is  a  big  man  on  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Post- Intelli¬ 
gencer  who  can  wring  laughter 
out  of  his  typewriter.  He  is 
240-lb.  Charles  Douglass  Welch 
whose  hobbies  include  model 
railroading  and  successful  hu¬ 
mor  stories. 

The  P-I  has  had  Doug  for 
24  years,  and  now  King  Fea¬ 
tures  shares  him,  since  there  is 
enough  to  go  around.  The  syn¬ 
dicate  has  signed  him  to  a  daily 
column,  “The  Squirrel  Cage,”  as 
a  replacement  for  the  late  E.  V. 
Durling. 

He  named  the  column  thusly 
because  that’s  what  he’s  called 
all  the  newspaper  offices  he’s 
worked  in  —  squirrel  cages;  in 
which  he  has  pictured  himself 
running  around  in  the  wheel 
all  the  time. 

“I  don’t  mind  running  around 
in  the  wheel,”  he  says,  “but  I 
resent  having  someone  spin  the 
wheel  faster  than  I  myself  can 
turn  it.  All  my  life  people  have 
been  spinning  the  wheel  faster 
and  all  I  can  do  is  stop  running 
and  hang  on.” 

While  he  hangs  on,  let’s  see 
what  kind  of  a  man  Mr.  Welch 
is,  as  viewed  by  Mr.  Welch. 

“Welch,”  he  says,  “is  the  only 
man  in  America  who  still  firmly 
believes  that  the  earth  is  flat, 
and  that  if  you  sail  a  ship  far 


Charles  Douglass  Welch 


enough  it  will  come  to  the  edge, 
and  if  the  ship  is  long  enough 
it  will  have  difficulty  maneuver¬ 
ing  over  the  edge.  Every  year 
he  tries  unsuccessfully  in  de¬ 
partment  stores  to  buy  a  flat 
‘globe.’ 

“I’m  inordinately  interested  in 
American  Indians,  their  life  and 
times,  and  in  the  Custer  fight. 
(Custer  was  a  nudnick.) 

“I  weigh  240  and  am  con¬ 
tinually  reducing;  love  food  and 
have  several  chefs  among  close 
friends;  Welch  is  a  sauce  man, 
not  a  steak  man,  and  thinks  the 
test  of  a  true  cook  is  how  he 
cooks  vegetables  and  makes 


Live  long  and  like  it! 

Melhuselah’d  have  lived  longer . . .  and  much  better  • . . 
if  he'd  been  a  regular  reader  of  “How  to  Keep  Well” 
which  tells  how  to  keep  blood  pressure  down  and  spirits 
up . . .  what  to  do  for  a  kid  with  a  bark,  lump  on  wrist, 
allergic  nose,  Asian  flu  — or  a  daughter  engaged  to  a  4F! 

Ilr.  Tlie€»d€»re  K.  Van  llellen 

is  one  of  America’s  most  popular  physicians . . .  assistant  dean 
of  a  major  medical  school,  clinic  director,  and  family  doctor. 

He  doesn’t  make  light  of  serious  symptoms  —  but  does  make 
folks  with  minor  ailments  take  them  lighter!  And  he  doesn’t 
prescribe  for  individual  cases,  but  his  mailbag  bulges  with 
thank  you  notes  from  readers  his  column  has  helped.  This  feature 
gives  readers  a  boost  — and  does  the  same  for  circulation!  For 
proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

Chicaffo  Tribune^JVew  YorkNvws 

fmmM  XvWM  BulMinQ,  XflT  York 
9ynatC€BfC9  MnCm  Tribune  Tower,  Thieago 


sauces;  any  slob  can  grill  or 
barbecue  a  first-rate  filet  mi- 
gnon;  hate  garlic. 

“Collect  jazz  —  New  Orleans 
and  Chicago  styles;  modem 
stuff  too,  such  as  Brubeck.  Many 
professional  musicians  among 
friends.  To  get  back  to  food  — 
how  can  you  ever  get  away 
from  it?  —  I  like  sugar  in  corn- 
bread  and  resent  red  clam  chow¬ 
der,  and  have  two  or  three  times 
attacked  in  the  public  prints 
by  name  cooks  w'ho  combine 
tomato  sauce  with  beans  and  call 
it  Boston  baked  beans. 

“Actually  there  really  isn’t 
a  Douglass  Welch.  Everything 
appearing  under  his  name  was 
really  written  by  Sir  Francis 
Bacon.” 

If  that’s  true  —  and  why 
should  anyone  doubt  it?  —  Sir 
Douglass  has  fooled  a  lot  of 
people  who’ve  bought  his  hu¬ 
morous  short  stories  believing 
he  w'as  the  author.  Especially 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  He 
says  that  magazine  has  taken 
about  50  of  them.  A  movie,  “We 
Go  Fast,”  was  based  on  one  of 
his  SEP  stories,  and  TV  is  do¬ 
ing  a  series  on  his  fiction  char¬ 
acter,  Happy  Digby. 

Doug  Welch,  Boston-born  and 
son  of  a  retired  newsman,  is  a 
1928  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington.  During  col¬ 
lege  he  worked  on  the  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  News  Tribune.  He  has 
also  been  on  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  and  the 
Seattle  Times.  He  is  married  to 
Ruth  Hecht,  w’ho  writes  chil¬ 
dren’s  plays. 

*  *  * 

APN  SPECIALS 

AP  Newsfeatures  is  supply¬ 
ing  Winter  fuel  for  crackerbar- 
rel  sessions  with  its  24-part 
series,  “You’re  the  Manager,” 
by  AP  baseball  statistician  Ben 
Olan.  It’s  a  chance  for  readers 
to  match  wits  with  big-league 
managers.  Illustrated  by  Tom 
Paprocki. 

'The  second  offering  is  the 
13th  annual  Home  section,  go¬ 
ing  out  to  AP  members  this 


use  "TAPECO 


FEATURES 

Tax  Articles 

Home  &  Garden  Supplements 
Spring  Fashion  Supplements 
From  all  services 

In  Corrected  TTS  Tape 


TAPE  PRODUCTION 
CORPORATION 

St.  Petersburg, 
Florida 
Phone  7-4783 


week.  This  is  a  16-page  tabloid 
telling  readers  how  to  buy, 
model  or  rebuild  in  1958  and 
stressing  do-it-yourself  projecta 

*  «  a 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Jan.  19  is  release  date  for  a 
King  Features  Syndicate  offer¬ 
ing:  “Inside  the  Celebrity 
Castle,”  an  eight-part  series  on 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  by  Jim 
Bishop,  KF  columnist.  “Now  its 
(the  hotel’s)  reserve  has  been 
broken  down  and  all  of  its  sec¬ 
rets  have  been  revealed,”  the 
syndicate  claims. 


Frank  Willard,  64; 
‘Mullins’  Artist 


Los  Angeles 

Frank  H.  Willard,  creator  of  1 
the  comic  strip  “Moon  Mullins,” 
died  Jan.  11,  four  days  after  | 
suffering  a  stroke.  He  was  64. 

Maurice  (Moe)  T.  Reilly,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  the  dhi- 
cago  Tribune — New  York  News 
Syndicate,  which  handles  the 
strip,  said  the  banjo-eyed  Mul¬ 
lins,  his  kid  brother  Kayo  and 
pals  Mamie  and  Lord  and  Lady 
Plushbottom  will  be  continued 
by  Ferd  Johnson,  Mr.  Willard’s 
associate  for  30  years. 

Mr.  Willard,  was  an  informal, 
easy-going  person  who  hated  H 
regular  hours  and  stuffed  shirts 
and  loved  pool,  golf,  hambur¬ 
gers,  low-brows  and  going  un¬ 
shaven.  In  his  long  career  he  I 
had  been  a  timekeeper  in  an  in¬ 
sane  asylum,  a  claims  tracer 
and  operator  of  a  carnival  hot- 
dog  stand. 

This  is  his  account  of  how  he 
switched  from  such  work  to  car¬ 
tooning: 

“Mr.  James  Keeley  over  on 
the  Chicago  Herald  talked  to 
me  for  five  minutes  and  said: 
‘Boy,  you  haven’t  enough  brains 
to  be  a  political  cartoonist.’  1 
said:  ‘How  about  a  comic  art¬ 
ist?’  Mr.  Keeley  said:  ‘Well, 
you’re  dumb  enough  for  that.’ 

So  he  gave  me  a  job.” 

This  was  in  1914. 

In  1923,  Mr.  Willard  got  a 
phone  call  from  the  late  Capt. 

J.  M.  Patterson.  The  New  York 
News’  publisher  told  the  car¬ 
toonist  he  wanted  him  to  create 
a  roughneck  strip.  Mr.  Patter¬ 
son  suggested  the  name  Moon 
(for  moonshine)  for  the  leadinu 
character.  A  Bronx  phone  book 
supplied  the  last  name  of  Mul¬ 
lins.  j 

Mr.  Willard  was  bom  Sept. 
21,  1893,  in  Anna,  Ill.  His  father  ' 
was  a  doctor,  and  his  mother 
taught  him  drawing.  After  being 
kicked  out  of  schools  “more  than 
once,”  he  once  said,  he  studied 
nights  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  | 
Arts  in  Chicago. 
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fA  ^ 

Santa  Fe 


PARTNER  IN  AMERICA’S 
NEW  SCIENTIFIC  AGE 


is  this  train  going?  To  an  atomic  development  laboratory. 
What  is  it  carrying!  Chemicals,  metals,  delicate  instruments,  and  many  of  the 
other  things  it  takes  to  keep  this  important  laboratory  going.  How  does  it  get 
there!  On  the  Santa  Fe,  America’s  longest  railroad.  Now  more  important  than 
ever  because  it’s  moving  raw  and  finished  materials  essential  for 
the  Hew  scientific  age,  as  well  as  the  basic  things  like  steel, 
machinery,  and  foodstuffs  that  America  needs  every  day.  FSpHtn 


Let  us  be  a  partner  in  handling  your  freight,  too 

SANTA  FE  SYSTEM  .LINES 

Serving  th«  W«st  and  Southwaat 
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Edwin  Marcus  Retires, 
N.Y.  Times  Cartoonist 


By  George  Thune 


A  terse  announcement  under 
the  Sunday  editorial  cartoon  in 
the  January  5  issue  of  the  New 
York  Times  stated: 

“With  this  cartoon  Edwin 
Marcus  completes  50  years  of 
service  with  the  New  York 
Times  and  retires  to  a  more 
leisurely  life.” 

Present  indication  is  the 
Times’  prediction  is  incorrect. 
Already  the  lively  72-year-old 
artist  is  planning  a  trip  to 
Florida  in  April,  then  a  visit  to 
Indianapolis  in  May  to  attend 
the  annual  convention  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  American  Editorial 
Cartoonists, 

“I  didn’t  think  I’d  get  to  the 
convention  this  year,”  he  said, 
“just  thought  I’d  relax  like  I’m 
supposed  to,  but  so  many  people 
said  they  wanted  to  see  my  pop¬ 
ular  wife  Edna  again,  I  decided 
we’ll  just  have  to  go.” 


Couldn't  Hold  a  Job 


Edwin  Marcus  has  come  a 
long  way  from  a  young  man 
who,  55  years  ago,  didn’t  seem 
to  be  able  to  hold  a  job. 

His  parents  wanted  him  to  be 
a  businessman,  but  he  quit  his 
five-dollar-a-week  job  to  work 
in  a  lithography  plant  at  $1.50 
a  week.  He  didn’t  hold  the  job 
long.  He  made  a  rather  percep¬ 
tive  caricature  of  the  shop  fore¬ 
man  which  ordinarily  wouldn’t 
have  caused  much  of  a  stir,  but 
when  the  drawing  was  repro¬ 
duced  by  well-meaning  co-work- 
ers  on  the  company’s  litho¬ 
graphy  apparatus  and  distrib¬ 
uted  about  Hie  plant,  young 
Marcus’  head  rolled. 


He  managed  to  accumulate 
extra  savings  during  the  times  No  Snoes  To  Fill 
when  a  penny  saved  was  a  penny  ^here  will  be  no  replae,. 
earned.  He  did  extensive  outside  Times  cartoonist  Ed- 

work  for  mapzines  and  for  Marcus.  The  page  c. 

some  years  he  experimented  which  his  cartoon  usually  ap. 
with  movies  m  ^sociation  with  ^ 

Hugo  Reisenfeld,  drawing  car-  ^  .  science  and  educating 
toons  under  the  heading.  The 

XT  -o  I  T  jj-i.'  t!  j-j  news.  Editorial  cartoons  ap- 

News  Reel.  In  addition,  he  did  rearing  elsewhere  in  the  na 

some  advertising  illustrations,  **  ^ 

the  Will  Rogers  Bull  Durham  P" 

ads,  for  example.  publications. _ 

Mr.  Marcus’  home  is  filled  ..... 

with  reproductions  of  many  of  the  country  espe- 

his  illustrations  and  stacks  of  cially  commemorating  his  retire- 
letters  from  famous  personal!- 

ties  requesting  originals  of  his  Additional  remembrances 
drawings.  He  has  kept  few  ori-  came  from  the  Times;  a  per- 
ginals  for  himself.  clock  m  recognition  of 

,  his  50  years  service  with  the 
“If  someone  thinks  enough  of 


Edwin  Marcus 


Unexpected  Break 


petual  clock  in  recognition  of 
his  50  years’  service  with  the 
newspaper,  and  a  letter  from 


my  work  to  want  the  original  Sulzberger,  the 

drawing,  I  consider  It  a  prmlege  publisher,  expressing  the  hope 


t^o  present  it  to  him  without  that  Mr.  Marcus  would  “find  the 


quite  dismayed  when  informed 
by  the  maid  that  his  editor  was 
using  the  cartoon  caption  to  ad¬ 
vertise  for  a  cartoonist  who 
could  understand  the  language. 
The  young  artist  took  the  hint 
and  looked  around  for  a  more 
secure  future. 


being  charged  for  it,”  he  said.  ^  bis  liking." 

Many  of  his  most  memorable  • 

sketches  were  of  important  the-  •  n 

atrical  productions  and  person-  I\OVlC6  RCDOftCr 


alities  appearing  on  Broadway 
during  the  1920s  and  30s. 

His  assignments  consisted  of 
going  to  the  theater  with  a 


An  Ace  Sleuth 


goin^  To  H;;  tTeat^r  with  T  ^ 

photographer  and  having  the  ^  ^ne  month  to  the  day  after 
nAliiKnitv  nrtCA  he  became  a  newspaper  reporter, 


He  found  the  start  of  that 
future,  when  at  18  he  joined  the 
art  department  of  the  old  New 
York  Herald.  There  he  added  to 
his  storehouse  of  knowledge  on 
art  reproduction,  processes  and 
techniques.  He  began  acquiring 
a  reputation  as  an  artist  by 
sketching  personalities  starring 
in  courtroom  trials. 


celebrity  pose  according  to  the  ‘rvva.uc  a 
artist’s  direction.  Later,  he  28-y«ar-old  Hugh  Itobert  M 
would  make  his  drawings  from 
Ih,  photograph,. 


r.  ^  avd-Times  provided  Falmouth, 

e  photographs.  p^bce  with  the  information  they ' 

An  Original  by  O.  Henry  needed  to  arrest  a  man  who  had 
,  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  been  sought  for  12  days  for  a^ 

“You  find  artists  in  the  damd-  saulting  a  girl.  k 

t  placeS’  he  said.  ‘  A  reporter  ]^j._  McCartney  proved  himself 
id  I  OTce  w’ent  to  interview  novice  at  fact-gathering. 


In  1908  he  received  his  first 
big  break  when  Charles  Lincoln, 
whom  he  had  known  on  the  Her¬ 
ald  and  now  was  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Times,  asked  Mr, 
Marcus  to  go  to  work  in  the  art 
department. 


est  places,  he  said.  ‘  A  reporter  ]^j._  McCartney  proved  himself 
and  I  OTce  w’ent  to  interview  novice  at  fact-gathering. 
Sidney  Porter,  better  known  as  Police  said  that  when  they  pre- 
O.  Henry.  I  was  to  do  a  sketeh  sented  Donald  Dufur,  20,  vriti: 
of  the^  man  while  he  was  being  ^be  evidence,  he  confessed, 
interviewed.  VTucVi  hnrk- 


iterviewed.  Hugh  McCartney’s  back- 

“When  I  had  finished,  0.  ground  did  not  include  journal- 


When  his  parents  decided  Ed¬ 
win  was  hopeless  as  a  business¬ 
man,  they  sent  him  to  the  Art 
Students  League  in  New  York 
City  to  learn  something  useful. 

He  began  drawing  cartoons 
for  a  Hungarian  publication. 
Not  having  any  knowledge  of 
the  language  or  rapport  with 
the  Budapestian-type  of  humor, 
his  gags  must  have  fallen  flat. 


Mr.  Marcus  was  with  the 
Times  for  about  eight  years 
doing  illustrations  when  Hy 
Mayer,  the  editorial  cartoonist, 
unexpectedly  resigned.  Adolph 
S.  Ochs,  the  publisher,  asked 
Mr.  Marcus  to  do  a  cartoon  to 
fill  in  until  someone  else  could 
be  hired.  The  cartoon  so  im¬ 
pressed  Mr.  Ochs  that  he  called 
in  Mr,  Marcus  and  said: 


Henry  looked  at  the  drawing  I  igm  when  he  was  employed  by 
had  made  of  him.  He  picked  up  the  Falmouth  office  of  the 
a  piece  of  paper  and  a  pencil,  Standard-Times  in  December.  He 
and  whipped  up  a  terrific  carica-  -was  hired  on  the  strength  of  his 
ture  of  me.  Of  course  I  asked  eagerness  to  learn,  plus  a  good 
for  it  and  had  it  autographed,  showing  on  a  routine  test  ss- 
Imagrine!  An  original  drawing  signment. 
by  0.  Henry!  He  is  a  native  of  Jeannette. 


Reverse  English 


First  indication  of  how  flat 
they  fell  occurred  one  day  when 
he  brought  home  the  newspaper 
to  show  his  Hungarian  maid.  He 
pointed  out  his  cartoon  with  the 
ghost-written  punch  line  and 
was  very  much  gratified  when 
the  woman  burst  into  laughter. 
Taking  this  as  a  sign  of  ap¬ 
proval,  Mr.  Marcus  was  later 


“Marcus,  if  you  can  turn  out 
that  kind  of  thing,  it  may  as 
w’ell  be  settled  now  as  ever.  You 
had  better  do  the  rest  of  the 
page.” 

Mr.  Marcus  never  forgot  the 
man  who  gave  him  his  golden 
opportunity.  He  comments: 

“In  every  way  Mr.  Ochs  has 
inspired  me  and  next  to  my  own 
father  I  have  more  reverence 
for  him  than  for  any  other 


“The  next  day  I  looked  all  Pa.,  and  was  stationed  for  ei^t 
over  the  house  for  the  drawing,  years  at  the  Woods  Hole  base  of 
but  couldn’t  find  it.  The  maid  the  International  Ice  Patrol  un¬ 
thought  it  was  a  piece  of  trash,  til  his  discharge  from  the  Coss: 
and  threw  it  out.”  Guard  in  September. 

Commenting  on  the  current  • 

T  M  editorial  cartoon-  Russian  Cartoonists 

ist,  Mr.  Marcus  said:  rr,  a  i 

“The  cartoonist  today  has  not  *  ®  Attend  Convention 
as  much  liberty  as  he  had  in  the  Washington 

past  .  .  .  which  may  be  for  the  A  group  of  Russian  cartoon- 


WashinctoN 
A  group  of  Russian  cartoon- 


best.  Cartoonists  formerly  were  ists  have  been  granted  permis- 
often  very  offensive  and  unfair,  sion  by  the  State  Department  to 
A  spirit  of  courtesy  and  fair-  attend  the  second  annual  meet- 
ness  has  entered  the  field.”  ing  of  the  Association  of  Amer- 

Mr.  Marcus  claims  that  edu-  ican  Editorial  Cartoonists  in 


cation  is  not  as  great  an  asset  Indianapolis  next  May. 


to  a  cartoonist  as  memory  .  . 
memory  of  historical  events. 


The  department  said  it  was 
relaxing  its  “closed  area”  regu- 


“To  know  how  to  draw  is  not  lations  to  permit  the  cartoonists 
enough,”  he  said.  “Ideas  pave  to  attend  the  convention.  Indian- 
the  road  to  an  artist’s  success.”  apolis  is  one  of  the  areas  of  the 
New  among  his  “trophies”  are  United  States  still  closed  to 
two  volumes  of  cartoons  from  travel  by  Russians. 
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To  Advertisers, 

And  Public 


Agencies 
Relations  Executives 


If  you  are  planning  a  campaign  involving  public  relations, 
public  service,  corporate  or  institutional  advertising, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  should  be  seriously  considered 
because — 


A  recent  survey  of  important  neicspaper 


editors  revealed  two  important  facts 


/.  80%  said  that  they  read  the  public 


relations  ads  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


2,  60%  find  them  helpful  in  supplying 


background  for  news  items  and 


editorial  comment. 


This  is  Number  12  of  a  series  of  messages  concerning  the 
value  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  as  an  indispensable 
medium  for  public  relations  advertising. 


If  you  are  interested  in  making  this  type  of  advertising  as 
effective  as  possible,  send  for  our  new  brochure,  “Rifle 
Shot  Public  Relations.” 


Tell  the  Press — and  you  tell  the  Public! 
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efficiency  of  the  particular  pho-  produce  a  stated  volume  of  a  ment  developed  to  date. 


Take,  for  example,  the  am 


Crklr!  T'lrna  totypesetting  machine  and  other  given  kind  of  work  more  eco-  Take,  for  example,  the  am 

\jUlU  equipment  being  used.  Inefficien-  nomically  than  the  hot-metal  of  photoengraving.  There  ar 

{Continued  from  page  11)  cies  at  any  point  in  the  whole  system  will  be  judged  by  a  com-  many  technical  people  in  their 

_  system  can  cause  jobs  otherwise  parison  between  the  over-all  dustry  who  attribute  cold  type' 

Tiiihli«ViPr<5  nnd  nrinters  need  marginally  profitable  to  show  costs  of  each  system,  and  not  slow  development  to  present  e* 

?o  kTw  St  Pho^^^^  the  efficiency  by  the  relative  efficiency  of  in-  graving  methods  and  materiak 


graving  methods  and  materiak 


of  the  equipment  and  of  the  dividual  segments  of  the  total  ^^d  to  the  high  costs  of  er- 


so  that  they  can  chart  its  course  ^  - 

or,H  niar,  wbole  system,  the  wider  will  be  process  flow. 


/.nlmlv  nnH  loiripnllv  and  nlan  >•“'=  ***uci  **1II  uc  ..v/T..  graving  generally.  Naturally; 

calmly  and  logically  and  plan  t^e  range  of  work  lending  itself  Month  by  month  it  is  becom-  drastic  cut  in  engraving 


accordingly  ? 


to  economical  production  by  ing  ever  more  clear  that  if  there  would  help;  but  field  exiierie 


is  to  be  a  break-through  for  with  new  engraving  technique 


The  checklist  of  questions  ac- 


Answers  Needed  cold-type  methods.  is  to  be  a  break-through  for  with  new  engraving  technique 

T'v  V,  1,1-  +  f  ocfinnc  Naturully,  the  wider  the  range  type,  even  in  the  areas  and  materials  confirms  our  or 

Ihe  checklist  01  questions  ac-  ^  available  for  where  it  is  most  usable,  that  economic  analyses  in  suggest!- 

companying  this  analysis  begs  production  by  photo-  breakthrough  will  occur  only  that  progress  in  engraving  cc 

for  clearcut  answers— answers  ^.^j^position,  the  greater  will  be  when  a  down-to-earth,  efficient  reduction  will  be  quite  grad- 
applicable  to  specific  individual  volume  of  work  suitable  photocomposing  system  is  com-  _and  not  sharp  and  radical  a 


plant  conditions.  Then  pub¬ 
lishers  and  printers  would  have 

of  the  major  decisions  now  fac-  minant  of  whether  a  co  d-type  We  need  not  expect  sweep-  the  new  plastics,  is  such  a  larg,  i 
ine  them  in  the  area  of  photo-  Process  should  be  installed:  A  mg  changes  in  either  the  basic  item  in  the  total  cost  of  phot-  rea 
comnosition  certain  minimum  volume  of  prof-  cold-type  equipment  or  the  engraving  that  method  improi>  pul 

^  .  ■  itable  work  will  be  necessary  whole  operation  once  the  steps  ments,  however  striking,  can  no:  aq 

Ihe  importance  ot  tnese  ques-  to  justify  such  an  installation  in  and  the  equipment  are  estab-  produce  commensurate  reductior 
tions  End  thG  ansWGrS— csnnot  onv  cVinn  /»mTrG»  nHHifinnnl  lifthpd  nn  thp  haj^is  nf  dpmnn-  *.u^  _ -a  _  tac 


for  cold-type  composition  Vol¬ 
ume  is  the  other  basic  deter¬ 
minant  of  whether  a  cold-type 
process  should  be  installed:  A 


mercially  available  as  an  inte-  ig  sometimes  predicted. 


grated  whole. 


The  cost  of  material,  includirui 


tions  ana  tne  answers^annoi  qj  course,  additional  lished  on  the  basis  of  demon-  jn  the  over  all  cost  of  engravl 

be  overemphasized.  Without  beyond  the  minimum  strated  efficiency.  Nor  is  that  to  jn„^  Another  important  “cos'l 

having  considered  and  received  ^eguit  in  more  efficient  discount  the  inventive  genius  of  floor”  is  thus  created 

satisfactory  answers  in  each  equipment  utilization  and  fur-  man.  But  to  find  completely  TViio  io  nnf  noocimic 
area,  no  publisher  or  printer  can  savings.  novel  ways  to  perform  the  tasks  vt  ^ 

(( ford  to  venture  into  photocom-  reauired  of  the  basic  eauioment  ^lany  pra 

Some  of  the  past  failures  or  ^  ^  equipment  provements  and  de 


((ford  to  venture  into  photocom¬ 
posing. 


man.  cut  to  nnu  completely  .  .  .  .  .  , 

,  .  -  i.u  i.  1  This  IS  not  pessimism  or  bear 

novel  ways  to  perform  the  tasks  .  , _  i 

required  of  the  basic  equipment 


— will  be  difficult  for  some  time,  .  .  •  i  .  •  ‘  .l 

Despite  the  absence  in  the  performances  m  the  area  .  research  has  alreadv  en-  ‘^e^'t^'nly  combine  over  tb 

Despite  tne  aosence  in  tne  ^  photocomposition  have  re-  because  research  has  already  en-  ^  ^  produce  a  sub 

nTihir  nrts  inHiistrv  nf  an  au-  .  K.  .  .  .  .  .  mnat  nf  tVio  nvailahlo  fnch-  jv,c..o  iw  a  shj 


provements  and  development- 


graphic  arts  industry  of  an  au- 


thoritative  effort  to  develop  de-  j 

finitive  answers  to  the  basic  _ _ • 


i.iutive  aiisweit,  u,  LUC  ua»ic  ^.j^gg^g  composition  not  in- 
questions  listed  even  aDer  10  that  proc- 

TiT»or»/*minnrinn  wirh  nnr»_  “ .  ..  .  .  *■ 


*  .,1  V  VI  V  OUlVCtVt  VllcIV  III  w- 

pars  of  preoccuppion  with  pho-  to  install  a  cold-type  sys- 

tocomposition,  it  is  obvious  that  ,  ^  ^  , 


certain  facts  are  beginning  to 
assume  form  and  stature. 


listed  most  of  the  available  tech-  f  to  produce  a  sub- 

nological  tools  of  this  genera-  contribution  to  t  ( 

economy  and  practicality  of  coi: 
type.  In  addition  there  will  b? 
Hiiniun  Linlilution^  incidental  and  unexpected  ad 

j  ,  ,  vantages  resulting  from  sud 

Over  and  above  the  techno-  developments.  But  the  consid- 


Hiiniun  Linlilution^ 


tern  in  a  shop  where  the  total  Over  and  above  the  techno-  developments.  But  the  consid- 
volume  of  composition  available  logical  limitations,  pere  are  gj-^d  conclusion  remains  tlu: 
for  efficient  cold-type  production  certain  human  limitations  which  photocomposing  is  not  a  paw-l 


s  are  already  beginning  P  appear 

rome  of  the  reasps  why  cold-  jngt^Uation  of  the  system.  as  important  elements  in  the  de-  \y  to  be  magically  transfornidl® 
type  operations,  by  and  large,  termination  of  over-all  process  ij,to  a  nanacea  in  the  near  fii-l  *' 

remain  marginal  up  to  now.  a  Svsiem  costs.  For  examnle.  at  some  ta  u... 


It  is  becoming  ever  more  clear 
that  the  virtue  of  discrimination 


A  System  costs.  ^  For  example,  at  some  ture.  It  is  a  new  process  thi: 

,  ,  ,  .  u-  u  •  1  process,  whatever  pgo  produce  certain  operatinf 

Another  factor  which  is  loom-  ,t  is,  keyboarding  of  the  original  cost  reductions  if  the  user  hi 


•  1  J  •  Lu  4.  4.  .  cost  reductions  if  the  user  has 

will  determine  the  economics  of  mg  larger  every  day  is  that  too  intelligence  is  unavoidable.  That  ^  sufficient  volume  of  work 
the  cold-type  process  in  almost  little  emphasis  has  been  placed  being  so,  no  mechanical  devices  ^  ^ypc  which  can  be  produ(»i 
any  application.  Even  now  there  upon  the  fact  that  photocompo-  will  succeed  in  increasing  hu-  economically  by  cold-type  meth- 

is  fair  agreement  that  certain  sition  is  a  system  of  machines  man  productivity  beyond  nor-  ods,  and  if _ and  this  is  a  big  if 

types  of  composition  for  use  in  and  operations,  and  that  it  must  mal  capabilities.  Corresponding-  _ jg  introduced  carefulk 

certain  pressroom  processes  defi-  be  considered  primarily  on  that  ly,  “floors”  will  become  apparent  patiently  and  intelligently  bt 
nitely  cannot  be  produced  eco-  basis.  Of  course  the  phototype-  under  certain  important  costs.  competent  production  executive 
nomically  by  photocomposition,  setting  machine  is  the  major  Of  course,  engineers  will  al-  who  institute  a  fullv  integrate! 
Straight  matter  such  as  news  piece  of  equipment  in  the  whole  ways  be  able  to  dream  up  new  process  flow  utilizing  eouipment 
for  standard  daily  newspapers  system,  and  its  performance  will  and  strange  gadgetry  to  per-  which  will  produce  optimum  re 
is  a  patent  example.  On  the  w'eigh  heavily  in  determining  form  assigned  chores;  but  at  gyitg 

other  hand,  there  is  little  argu-  the  over-all  efficiency  of  the  to-  some  point  they  are  likely  in  so  p,  ’  .  4.  •  tn 

ment  that  certain  other  types  of  tal  operation.  Nevertheless,  we  doing  to  transcend  the  limits  of  conomies  are  not  going 
work  can  be  produced  cheaper  w’ill  be  closer  to  the  heart  of  the  practicality.  Also,  costs  alone  ul-  xu”*®  ^1.  * 

by  cold-type  methods  than  by  problem  if  we  recognize  that  timately  become  a  restraint  upon  ®  lyip  ication  of  every  M 


der  certain  important  costs,  competent  production  executive 
Of  course,  engineers  will  al-  who  institute  a  fully  integrate! 


process  flow  utilizing  equipment 
which  will  produce  optimum  re 
suits. 

Economies  are  not  going  to 
come  easily.  As  is  the  case  in 
the  application  of  every  nevj 


the  hot-metal  process.  Conten-  photocomposition  will  not  realize  unharnessed  creativeness.  The 


tion  starts  when  we  move  into  its  potential  until  there  is  pro- 
the  twilight  zone  between  the  vided  commercially  a  fully 


" — ‘  . —  t'--  point  is  that  mere  novelty  will  ..  -  r  •  .  4k4 

commercially  a  fully  not  recommend  a  development  required  if  W 

it-out,  integrated  and  if  it  lacks  practicality.  achievable  benefits  are  to  be  K- 


ful  planning  and  skilled  exetu-] 


clear  extremes  and  seek  to  fix  thought-out,  integrated  and 
the  boundary  line  separating  practical  system  for  performing 


practicality 


jobs  which  can  be  done  more  the  successive  cold-type  opera- 
economically  by  cold-type  meth-  tions  on  pieces  of  equipment  de- 


Engraving  Costs 


New  Ixubor  Problems 


No  labor  problems  will  b* 


Range  of  Work 


economically  oy  coia-iype  metn-  ux  cquiijmcnL  uc-  t  ..  .  ,,  ,  „u„4_ 

ods  from  those  which,  in  a  given  signed  to  work  together.  roSe:  her"  No  labor  problems  will  1. 

application,  should  remain  with  in  other  words,  the  ultimate  as  in  all  industries,  to  obsolete  solved  automatically  by  coM 
the  hot-metal  process.  cold-type  operation  will  be  based  existing  equipment  before  it  is  type.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  ne*! 

Range  of  Work  upon  a  phototypesetting  ma-  fairly  on  the  market.  Still,  the  ones  have  been  created.  NevW’' 

chine  that  turns  out  fast,  eco-  best  technological  forecast  ap-  theless,  new  methods  have  be® 
The  determination  is  compli-  nomical  composition,  and  it  will  pears  to  be  that  further  changes  successfully  introduced 
cated  by  the  fact  that  the  bound-  include  integrated,  simplified  in  phototypesetting  and  in  the  other  industries  with  labor  sit» 
ary  line  is  not  a  constant  one  and  practical  solutions  to  the  whole  photocomposing  system  in  ations  no  less  complicated 
fixed  solely  by  the  range  of  correlative  problems  of  correc-  the  foreseeable  future  will  be  critical— and  to  the  advantage 
work  in  a  given  shop.  It  will  tion,  makeup,  proofing,  handling,  changes  in  degree  only,  and  not  of  both  employer  and  employee- 
shift,  within  limits,  according  to  photography,  engraving,  and  so  changes  in  kind,  relative  to  the  It  can  be  done  here,  too,  W 
the  operating  characteristics  and  forth.  Whether  that  system  will  most  advanced  pieces  of  equip-  assuredly  it  will  not  be  done  01 
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There  is  one  final  area  which 
might  be  discussed  to  advan- 
lage:  This  is  the  relationship 
between  publishers  and  printers 
Slid  the  manufacturers  of  equip¬ 
ment  designed  for  use  in  the 
cold-type  process. 

Photocomposition  has  reached 
the  point  where  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  of  any  cold-type  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturer  an  engineer¬ 
ing  survey,  which  will  indicate — 
under  normal  operating  condi¬ 
tions  and  with  standard  per- 
iformance  by  supervision  and  la- 
l)or  —  whether  the  publisher 
should  install  the  equipment  and, 
'if  so,  what  economies  he  can 
reasonably  anticipate.  Unless  a 
publisher  or  printer  is  frankly 


4  Checklist 

(Continued  4rom  page  11) 


any  given  phototypesetting 
machine?  Expressed  in  an¬ 
other  way,  what  size  and 
kind  of  plant  has  sufficient 
volume  of  appropriate  work 
to  warrant  a  cold-type  de¬ 
partment? 


18.  What  important  changes  in 
the  cold  type  process  can  be 
forecast  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  and  what  are  the 
chances  that  such  develop¬ 
ments  will  materially  alter 
the  present  economics  of 
photocomposition  or  obsolete 
major  units  of  cold-type 
equipment  as  they  now 
exist? 


Guild  Happy 
With  ‘60-40’ 
Strike  Paper 


9.  What  will  be  the  problems 
and  costs  of  maintenance  in 
connection  with  the  cold-type 
process? 


to  research  progress  by  field 
testing  new  equipment,  why 
should  he  be  satisfied  with  less 
in  the  area  of  photocomposi¬ 
tion? 

It  goes  without  saying  that 
operating  management  respon¬ 
sibility  cannot  be  shifted  to  the 
equipment  manufacturers.  In¬ 
ept  management  will  prevent 
any  production  plan,  however 
^.(  capably  engineered  in  advance, 

?d  ad  ! 


10.  What  will  be  the  manpower 
requirements  of  cold  type  in 
terms  of  the  number  and 
skills  of  operating  and  main¬ 
tenance  personnel? 


11. 


Will  proper  personnel  be 
available  and  what  will  the 
training  costs  and  problems 
be? 


19.  If  it  is  found  that  cold  type 
for  certain  applications  and 
under  certain  operating  con¬ 
ditions  can  be  adopted  econ¬ 
omically,  how  can  it  be  de¬ 
termined  whether  equal  or 
greater  savings  would  not 
result  from  a  similar  expen¬ 
diture  of  time  and  money 
upon  improvement  of  the 
hot-metal  system  already 
being  used  in  those  same  ap¬ 
plications? 


12. 
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from  achieving  the  results  pre¬ 
dicted  for  it;  and  no  outside 
facts  or  engineering  studies  will 
replace  the  management  judg¬ 
ment  and  initiative  which  will 
B  still  be  required  after  all  the 
p  figures  and  estimates  have  been 
supplied. 

l^atever  the  problems  and 
the  struggles,  it  is  inevitable 
^t  a  substantial  part  of  the 
industry  will  benefit  materially 
from  the  advent  of  phototype¬ 
setting,  if  it  handles  wisely  the 
new  equipment  and  the  new  sys¬ 
tem  of  composition  now  being 
made  available  to  it. 


Will  printers  and  publishers 
succeed  in  working  out  with 
their  employees,  union  or 
non-union,  competency  and 
output  standards  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  new  process,  so 
that  a  way  can  be  found 
to  return  all  the  benefits 
of  the  new  processes  to 
progressive  members  of  the 
industry  without  penalizing 
the  income  of  workers?  Can 
this  problem  be  successfully 
met  in  this  industry  as  it 
has  been  in  so  many  other 
industries  over  the  past  25 
years? 


20.  Where  can  the  industry  turn 
for  understandable  and  re¬ 
liable  answers  to  these  and 
related  questions,  and  how 
soon  can  it  expect  to  have 
available  the  comprehensive 
and  definitive  information 
required  for  sound  conclu¬ 
sions? 


Ad  Readership 
Cost  Patterns 


13.  What  will  the  industry’s 
position  be  with  regard  to 
manning,  job  descriptions 
and  evaluations,  jurisdic¬ 
tional  problems  and  related 
matters? 


)ing  to  5 
ease 
y  ne* 
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\Lee  Weathers, 
Publisher,  Dies 


14.  What  new  floorspace,  layout, 
utilities  and  remodeling  re¬ 
quirements  will  be  necessary 
for  a  cold-type  installation? 


Shelby,  N.  C. 
Lee  B.  Weathers,  publisher  of 
cam- j  the  Shelby  Daily  Star  and 
execo- A  former  legislator,  died  Jan.  11 
if  theif  at  Fort  T.aiiHerrtQio  irin 


15. 


if  the  ^  at  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  of  a 
)  be  re  heart  attack.  He  was  71. 

He  and  Mrs.  Weathers  were 
vacationing  when  he  was 
i<«  stricken. 

A  graduate  of  Wake  Forest 
He  did  newspaper  work 
y  I); Charlotte  for  two  years,  then 
ct,  ne*  j';  returned  to  his  home  county 
■  j  Cleveland  to  buy  an  interest 
'a  a  semi-weekly  Shelby  paper, 
pter  Mr.  Weathers  and  his 
amily  acquired  the  majority 
*t<wk  in  the  Star  Publishing  Co. 
*ad  a  commercial  printing  plant. 
•  k  ^®viry  Lee  Weathers, 
>*  business  manager  of  the  Daily 
otar. 


Will  new  rate  and  deadline 
schedules  be  required  for 
copy  and  for  customers’  re¬ 
visions? 
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16.  Will  cold  type  increase  de¬ 
sign  and  typographical  ver¬ 
satility  and  improve  quality, 
or  will  it  result  in  imposing 
design  and  typographical  re¬ 
strictions  upon  advertisers 
and  other  buyers  of  pVint- 
ing?  In  any  case  how  should 
the  result,  whatever  it  is,  be 
evaluated? 


17.  What  will  be  the  typographi¬ 
cal  resources  available  for 
cold-type  processes  and  how 
should  they  be  used  to  best 
advantage? 
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What  it  costs  to  gain  a  reader 
of  a  national  black  and  white 
advertisement  in  newspapers  as 
compared  to  other  media  is  es¬ 
tablished  in  a  study  completed 
for  presentation  before  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  in  Chicago, 
Jan.  21. 

Results  of  the  study  will  be 
told  by  Fred  W.  Pitzer,  of  Jann- 
Kelley,  Inc.,  New  York,  follow¬ 
ing  the  report  of  Peter  Ben- 
ziger,  Ridder-Johns,  Inc.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives.  Mr.  Pitzer,  a  director  of 
AANR,  started  work  on  the 
study  in  December  1956.  It  is 
entitled  “Advertising  Reader- 
ship  Cost  Patterns.” 

“The  findings  definitely  estab¬ 
lish  the  efficiency  of  newspapers 
to  produce  higher  readership  of 
national  black  and  white  adver¬ 
tising  copy  than  any  other  me¬ 
dia”,  Mr.  Pitzer  said  this  week. 

Basic  charts  define  the  rela¬ 
tive  impact  of  black  and  white 
advertising  on  audiences  of  gen¬ 
eral  magazines,  women’s  maga¬ 
zines,  Sunday  supplements,  and 
daily  newspapers.  The  question 
is  answered  “What  size  copy  of 
national  advertising  is  needed  in 
newspapers  to  furnish  compara¬ 
ble  impact  to  full  pages  in  other 
media?” 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 
St.  Paul  Guildsmen  are  get¬ 
ting  a  look  at  the  newspaper 
business  frdm  the  other  side  of 
the  table  during  their  dispute 
with  the  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press. 

Since  strikers  are  granted 
local  benefits  from  the  profits  of 
their  strike  paper,  the  Sentinel, 
newsmen  are  forgetting  their 
age-old  plea  for  more  news 
space.  “We  can  use  the  adver¬ 
tising”  is  their  turnabout  state¬ 
ment. 

Following  the  Dec.  18  strike 
of  three  unions  in  the  plant,  the 
Guild  made  preparation  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  six-day  morning  tabloid 
beginning  Dec.  29. 

Veteran  political  writer  Fred 
Neumeier,  who  returned  from 
a  Florida  vacation  the  day  the 
strike  began,  was  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  new  stock  company. 
After  a  week’s  publication  he 
reported  the  paper  had  been 
operating  in  the  black  since  its 
first  edition. 

The  24-page  Jan.  5  paper 
elated  guildsmen  with  a  50-50 
split  between  advertising  and 
news  hole.  The  press  run  was  a 
Sentinel  high  of  38,500.  On  Jan. 
10  more  than  40,000  32-page 
Sentinels  were  printed  with  a 
60-40  split  in  favor  of  adver¬ 
tising.  Ad-hungry  merchants 
were  so  eager  that  the  adver¬ 
tising  hole  was  more  than  filled 
by  'Thursday  morning,  a  day 
earlier  than  the  Sunday  dead¬ 
line. 

Problems  of  a  small  com¬ 
posing  room  in  the  Rotary  Press, 
the  commercial  shop  which 
prints  the  paper  and  houses  the 
Sentinel  editorial  offices,  limited 
the  paper  from  accepting  all  the 
advertising  available. 


Delta  Supplement 
‘Largest’  Airline  Ad 


Delta  Air  Lines  is  placing 
through  Burke  Dowling  Adams, 
Inc.,  advertising  agency,  a  spe¬ 
cial  12-page  gravure  supplement 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  Jan. 
19. 

Costing  $32,000  plus  produc¬ 
tion  expenses,  it  is  believed  to 
be  the  largest  airline  advertise¬ 
ment  ever  placed  in  a  single 
newspaper.  The  section,  with 
four-color  cover  and  center 
spread,  includes  a  resort  calen¬ 
dar  up  to  April  23.  The  Miami 
Beach  (Fla.)  Sun  is  distributing 
the  same  section  in  its  Sunday 
edition.  . 
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Suit  Against 
Newhouse  Is 
Spiked  Again 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  $1,008,112  anti-trust  suit, 
brought  against  Samuel  I.  New¬ 
house,  and  his  Syracuse  prop¬ 
erties,  the  Herald  Co.,  the  Post- 
Standard  Co.  and  Central  New 
York  Broadcasting  Corp.  by 
Syracuse  Broadcasting  Corp., 
has  been  dismissed  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  by  Federal  Judge  Ste¬ 
phen  W.  Brennan. 

Granting  the  defendants’  mo¬ 
tion  to  dismiss  the  complaint. 
Judge  Brennan  said  in  an  opin¬ 
ion  Jan. 10: 

“This  private  anti-trust  litiga¬ 
tion,  which  has  now  passed  the 
mature  age  of  five  years,  be¬ 
comes  more  confused  with  the 
passage  of  time.  Little  progress 
therein  is  shown  since  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Circuit  Court  (of 
Appeals)  in  August  1956.  The 
issues  have  not  been  framed. 
Little  headway  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  requiring  the  plaintiff 
to  substantiate  the  charges  in 
the  complaint.” 

Judge  Brennan  dismissed  the 
case  in  August  1955.  A  year 
later,  the  Circuit  Court  ordered 
a  trial  on  the  charge  of  con¬ 
spiracy  to  restrain  trade. 

Charges  Dismissed 

The  appeals  court  affirmed 
Judge  Brennan’s  dismissal  of 
charges  of  monopoly,  attempt  to 
monopolize,  violation  of  the  anti¬ 
merger  and  interlocking  direc¬ 
torate  laws,  and  that  the  de¬ 
fendant  newspapers  (the  Her- 
ald-Joumal  and  the  Post-Stand¬ 
ard)  refused  to  accept  advertis¬ 
ing  unless  advertisements  were 
also  placed  with  WSYR  (Cen¬ 
tral  New  York  Broadcasting). 

The  court  noted  that  testi¬ 
mony  at  various  hearings  and 
other  proceedings  in  the  case 
has  produced  6,000  pages  of 
records. 

The  appeals  court  also  ordered 
the  plaintiff  to  “define  the  area 
involved”  in  what  it  termed  the 
“narrow  issue”  of  conspiracy  to 
restrain  trade. 

Commenting  on  this  point. 
Judge  Brennan  declared:  “It  ap¬ 
pears  that  plaintiff’s  obedience 
to  the  order  of  the  court  is  less 
than  complete.  .  .  .  How  can 
plaintiff  succeed  unless  he  offers 
proof  of  the  area  in  which  the 
restraint  occurred? 

“This  case,  if  tried,  would 
raise  some  nice  cpiestions  of  law. 
The  crux  of  the  case  seems  to 
be  centered  around  the  argu¬ 


ment  that  the  unit  price  for  ad¬ 
vertising  adopted  by  the  news¬ 
paper  defendants  reduced  the 
funds  of  advertisers  which 
would  otherwise  be  available  to 
be  used  in  the  plaintiffs  busi¬ 
ness. 

“We  still  have  no  intimation 
of  the  proof  to  be  offered  to  sup¬ 
port  the  conclusion. 

“Coercion  of  advertisers  and 
discrimination  in  price  have 
been  eliminated  here.  The  nar¬ 
row  issue  referred  to  in  the 
Circuit  Court  decision  only  re¬ 
mains.  This  is  based  upon  an 
unreasonable  restraint  of  trade. 
Public  injury  and  private  dam¬ 
age  are  its  requirements.  Only 
those  at  whom  the  violation  is 
directly  aimed  or  those  directly 
harmed  may  recover. 

“To  date  there  is  no  indica¬ 
tion  how  these  requirements  will 
be  satisfied.  If  plaintiff  has  been 
injured  at  all,  same  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  merely  collateral.” 

Boost  to  10c 
Increases  HD 

Washington 

A  per  copy  increase  from  5c 
to  10c  in  the  street  sale  and 
newsstand  price  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  anti  Times-Herald 
has  brought  a  rush  of  home  de¬ 
livery  subscriptions  and  almost 
no  protest  by  mail  or  telephone, 
General  Manager  John  W. 
Sweeterman  said  after  one 
week’s  experience  with  the  new 
rate. 

It  is  too  early  to  determine 
what  the  net  effect  on  circula¬ 
tion  may  be;  several  months 
may  elapse  before  it  is  possible 
to  relate  sales  to  the  new  price, 
Mr.  Sweeterman  said. 

The  newspaper  received  not 
more  than  half-a-dozen  oral  or 
written  protests.  Reaction  in 
other  channels  was  comparably 
pleasing  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
no  increase  in  content  was  prom¬ 
ised  and  no  change  in  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  is  contemplated  to  off¬ 
set  initial  loss  of  circulation,  if 
that  happens.  In  pages  and  con¬ 
tent,  the  newspaper  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  country,  according 
to  impartial  suiweys. 

Mr.  Sweeterman  said  an  in¬ 
crease  from  5c  to  7c  or  8c  would 
have  been  made  “long  ago,”  if 
it  were  not  for  the  bothersome 
problem  of  coin  changing  that 
would  be  entailed. 

The  Post  and  Times-Herald 
has  circulation  of  about  400,000, 
75  per  cent  of  which  already 
goes  to  homes,  leaving  100,000 
copies  in  the  field  of  possible 
price  impact. 

“We  are  convinced  it  was  the 
right  move.  We  probably  should 
have  taken  the  step  earlier,”  Mr. 
Sweeterman  said. 


Hoyt  Loses  Audience  P' 
With  Little  Rock  Talk  ^ 


Little  Rock,  Ark. 

American  newspapermen  must 
“see  clearly  and  act  courageous¬ 
ly  in  this  time  of  local,  national 
and  international  trial”  if  an 
“unfolding,  implied  tragedy”  is 
to  be  averted.  Palmer  Hoyt,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post,  told  the  Arkansas 
Press  Association  here  Jan.  10. 

Mr.  Hoyt’s  discussion  of  the 
Little  Rock  school  integration 
problem  as  one  aspect  of  the 
“tragedy”  caused  a  wave  of  pro¬ 
test  from  some  Arkansas  news¬ 
men  and  others.  Mr.  Hoyt,  who 
has  been  critical  of  Arkansas 
Governor  Orval  E.  Faubus,  was 
introduced  by  the  Governor,  who 
is  publisher  of  the  Madison 
County  Record  at  Huntsville. 

“Little  Rock,  whether  you  or 
I  like  it,  has  become  an  outpost 
in  America’s  cold  war  struggle 
against  alien  forces  who  would 
enfold  behind  the  iron  curtain 
the  billions  of  off-white  people 
who  populate  the  world,”  Mr. 
Hoyt  said. 

Whether  or  when  the  nine 
Negro  students  should  be  in 
Little  Rock  Central  High  School 
is  incidental,  Mr.  Hoyt  said, 
adding: 

“The  rest  of  the  world  is  not 
going  to  wait  around  for  us  to 
make  up  our  minds  where  we 
stand  on  integration.  The  people 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  are 
making  up  their  minds  right  now 
whether  to  stand  with  us  or 
against  us.” 

Apology  Voted  Down 

Some  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  left  as  Mr.  Hoyt  spoke. 
Among  them  were  C.  Keith 
Tudor,  publisher  of  the  weekly 
Southern  Standard  at  Arkadel- 
phia  and  vicepresident  of  the 
association  and  State  Senator 
Tom  Allen,  publisher  of  the 
Brinkley  Citizen  and  a  past 
president  of  APA. 

Senator  Allen  said  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  speech  that  he 
thought  APA  owed  Governor 
Faubus  an  apology. 

“Mr.  Hoyt’s  speech  was  in  the 
worst  taste  I’ve  ever  seen,  casti¬ 
gating  the  Governor  and  the 
people  of  Arkansas,”  Senator 
Allen  said. 

The  next  day,  Mr.  Tudor,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  board  of  APA 
directors,  introduced  a  resolu¬ 
tion  of  apology.  Board  members 
reported  that  the  resolution  was 
voted  down,  and  one  report  said 
the  vote  was  four  to  two. 

The  Associated  Press  said  26 
persons  left  the  room  as  Mr. 


Hoyt  spoke.  There  was  no  indi¬ 
cation  how  many  were  leaving 
because  of  their  dislike  for  the 
topic  and  how  many  were  leaving 
for  other  reasons. 

There  was  no  applause  during 
Mr.  Hoyt’s  speech.  Governor 
Faubus  listened  attentively  and 
joined  in  the  applause  that  fol- 
lowed.  Then  he  chatted  cordially 
with  the  Denver  Publisher. 

The  Governor  told  newsmen  it 
Dallas  that  39  persons  left  in 
protest  and  that  everyone  would 
have  left  if  the  Governor  hid 
not  been  present.  He  said  Mr. 
Hoyt’s  speech  was  another  by 
a  “self-styled  expert  too  far  r^ 
moved  from  the  scene.” 

Mr.  Hoyt,  who  apparently  did 
not  notice  the  persons  who  left 
the  room,  said  he  thought  he 
knew  how  Daniel  felt  when  the 
door  closed  behind  him  as  he 
entered  the  lion’s  den. 

“Only,”  he  added.  “Daniel 
wasn’t  introduced  by  the  head 
Lion.” 

Calvin  Mannen,  editor  of  the 
Stuttgart  Daily  Leader,  was 
elected  president  of  APA  to 
succeed  Sam  Gearhart  of  the 
Northwest  Arkansas  Timet  at 
Fayetteville. 

The  Arkansas  Press  Women'i 
Association  elected  Mrs.  Mai 
Hampton  of  the  Booneville  Dem¬ 
ocrat  president. 
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A.M.  Paper  to 
Sunday  Only 

Staunton,  Va 
Rising  costs  have  resulted  in 
a  slash  of  one  Staunton  news¬ 
paper  from  six-day  publication 
to  one  day.  The  second  paper 
has  cut  from  six-day  to  five- 
day  publication. 

The  Leader  Publishing  Co- 
Inc.,  said  that  for  the  forsee- 
able  future  the  Staunton  Ett- 
ning  Leader  will  be  published 
five  days  a  week,  Monday-Fri- 
day,  and  the  morning  Nevs- 
Leader  on  Sundays  only.  The 
News-Leader  had  been  published 
daily  except  Monday, 

Publisher  E.  W.  Opie  saiii 
increased  costs  had  made  pnh 
lication  of  two  dailies  in  a  dtj 
the  size  of  Staunton  prohibitive- 
The  city  has  an  estimated  popu¬ 
lation  of  22,500, 

The  Evening  Leader,  founded 
in  1804,  has  a  circulation  of 
5,810,  while  the  morning  News 
Leader,  founded  in  1908,  has 
7,120  daily  and  8,396  Sunday- 
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President 
Pushes  Hike 
In  Postal  Rate 


Washington 

President  Eisenhower  has 
urged  Congress  to  complete  leg- 
iilative  action  on  the  postal  rate 
bill  passed  by  the  House  and 
establish  a  minimum  five-cent 
rate  on  non-local  letter  mail,  to 
increase  Post  Office  Department 
revenues  by  $700  million  an¬ 
nually  and  cut  the  operating 
deficit  to  $1,121,000  a  year. 

The  pending  measure  would 
raise  the  second  class  rates  by 
60  per  cent  in  four  successive 
annual  15  per  cent  jumps,  and 
third  class  from  cents  to 
Vk  cents  per  piece  in  the  bulk 
category. 

The  President  in  his  Budget 
message  this  week  promised  a 
special  report  on  postal  finances 
and  more  detailed  recommenda¬ 
tions  but  he  outlined  the  argu¬ 
ment  for  higher  rates  in  a  state¬ 
ment  charging  that  “chronic  de¬ 
ficits”  have  been  countenanced 
for  many  years  “to  the  special 
advantage  of  large  users  of  the 
mails.”  The  minimum  service 
requirements  in  Fiscal  1959,  he 
said,  would  create  an  operating 
I  deficit  of  $684  million. 

“In  the  quarter  century  since 
1932,”  the  President  wrote, 
“postal  costs  have  more  than 
doubled.  On  the  other  hand, 
postage  rates  for  letters  and 
publications  are  almost  identical 
with  those  of  25  years  ago,  and 
r»tf3  for  advertising  matter 
have  been  increased  by  only  38 
per  cent” 

USIA  Boost 

The  President  asked  for  an 
increase  from  $95,100,000  to 
J105,000,000  for  the  U.  S.  In¬ 
formation  Agency.  Of  this 
unount  $9,278,400  would  be  ear¬ 
marked  for  press  and  publica¬ 
tions  service,  an  increase  from 

082,515  available  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year.  The  money  will  be 
spent.  Congress  was  told,  for 
maintenance  of  communications 
facilities  for  transmission  of 
daily  news,  editorial  and  feature 
materials  for  adaptation  by 
overseas  missions  (202  posts  in 
M  countries),  for  production  of 
America  Illustrated  in  Russia, 
and  for  two  regional  printing 
^ters  to  service  posts  in  the 
Near  East  and  the  Far  East. 

President  proposed  that 
“"e  Informational  Media  Guar- 
*nty  Fund  be  fixed  at  $10,320,- 
990  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  This 
compares  with  $10,222,000  for 
wo  current  year,  and  $10,576,- 
“3  last  year.  This  program  is 

Editor  &  publisher 


intended  to  make  it  possible  for 
American  exporters  of  books, 
periodicals,  motion  pictures  and 
other  informational  media  to 
sell  their  materials,  through  reg¬ 
ular  commercial  channels,  in 
foreign  countries  having  a 
shortage  of  United  States  dol¬ 
lar  exchange.  Under  the  pro¬ 
gram,  foreign  importers  make 
payment  to  American  exporters 
in  foreigpi  currency,  following 
which  exporters  may  exchange 
their  foreign  currency  for  United 
States  dollars  upon  application 
to  the  U.  S.  Information  Agency, 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
each  exporter’s  informational 
media  guaranty  contract. 

As  of  Nov.  30, 1957,  a  total  of 
$55,037,524  in  informational 
media  guaranties  had  been  is¬ 
sued  since  inception  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  of  which  $8,142,514  were 
outstanding. 

• 

Assistant  CE 

Baltimore,  Md. 

William  Jabine  2d,  political 
and  legislative  reporter,  has 
been  named  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Evening  Sun.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Bayard  Webster,  who  went 
to  the  New  York  Times.  Taking 
over  the  political-legislative  beat 
is  Louis  R.  Rukeyser. 


Brown  Buys 
Idaho  Daily 

Blackfoot,  Ida. 

Drury  R.  Brown,  for  many 
years  business  manager  of  the 
Hutchinson  (Kas.)  News-Her¬ 
ald,  has  assumed  full  ownership 
of  the  Blackfoot  Daily  Bulletin. 

Under  terms  of  the  agreement 
negotiated  by  M.  R.  Krehbiel 
of  Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper 
Service,  Mr.  Brown  purchased  a 
part  interest  in  the  propei'ty 
from  Harold  H.  Smith  for  two 
different  periods  totaling  about 
10  years,  and  optioned  the  bal¬ 
ance. 

Throughout  the  past  seven 
months,  Mr.  Smith  has  gradu¬ 
ally  transferred  operational  de¬ 
tails  to  Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Smith  has  announced  no 
plans,  but  expects  to  continue 
in  the  publishing  business. 

*  *  « 

Other  transactions  in  the 
newspaper  business: 

Valley  City,  Ohio 

Three  women,  Mrs.  Robert  E. 
Mack,  Mrs.  Richard  Wachtel 
and  Mrs.  Duane  Naftzger,  have 
taken  over  the  publishing  of  the 


From  Errand  Boy  to  Chairman 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Robert  L.  Smith,  who  started 
as  errand  boy  for  the  Charles¬ 
ton  Gazette  56  years  ago  and 
rose  to  president  and  publisher, 
has  been  elected  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Newspaper  Agency 
Corporation. 

The  Corporation  was  formed 
in  the  business  consolidation  of 
the  Gazette  and  Charleston 
Daily  Mail.  It  will  print  the 
two  papers  as  well  as  combined 
editions  of  the  Sunday  Gazette- 
Mail. 

Lyell  B.  Clay  of  the  Daily 
Mail  was  named  president  of 
Newspaper  Agency,  W.  E.  Chil¬ 
ton  III  of  the  Gazette  was  named 
vicepresident  and  secretary,  and 
Fred  M.  Staunton  of  the  Daily 
Mail  was  elected  treasurer  and 
general  manager. 

The  board  of  directors’  state¬ 
ment  said  Mr.  Staunton  will 
have  general  supervision  over 
the  management  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Smith,  hired  at  the  age 
of  eight  years  by  the  late  U.  S. 

Senator  William  E.  Chilton,  the 
Gazette’s  publisher,  rose  rapidly 
in  the  Gazette  family  and  to  a 
position  of  national  prominence 
in  the  newspaper  field.  For 
several  years  he  was  president 
of  the  West  Virginia  Publishers 
Association  and  is  a  former 
member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 


Robert  L.  Smith 

Before  he  was  24  he  was  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Gazette 
and  in  1917  was  chosen  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  A  year  later  he 
became  business  manager  and 
when  the  paper  was  reorganized 
in  the  mid-1920s  he  assumed  the 
position  of  general  manager  and 
became  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors. 

In  1950,  after  the  death  of 
William  E.  Chilton  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent,  publisher  and  managing 
editor,  Mr.  Smith  was  elected 
president  and  publisher.  He  has 
held  both  positions  since  that 
time. 
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Valley  News.  Duane  Naftzger 
continues  as  editor. 

*  *  • 

Musooda,  Wis. 

The  Muscoda  Progressive  and 
the  Highland  Press,  published 
by  the  Muscoda  Publishing  Co., 
have  been  sold  to  Norbert  Peck 
of  Milwaukee  by  Bruce  Estlund 
and  Norman  M.  Clapp. 

*  *  * 

Mack  Nations,  president  of 
Sunflower  publishers,  Inc.,  OAvn- 
er  of  five  Kansas  weeklies  in 
the  past  11  years,  has  sold  the 
Kinsley  (Kas.)  Mercury  to  B. 
D.  Noland  of  Logan,  Kas.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Logan  (Kas.)  Re¬ 
publican  for  12  years. 

Mr.  Noland  also  sold  the 
Logan  weekly  to  Merlin  Ran¬ 
dolph  of  Phillipsburg,  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  Review.  The  trans¬ 
action  was  handled  by  Bailey- 
Krehbiel  Newspaper  Service. 

*  *  * 

Lindale,  Tex. 

The  Lindale  News  and  Big 
Sandy-Hawkins  Journal  were 
sold  for  the  second  time  in  eight 
months  for  a  price  within  the 
five-figure  bracket. 

A.  M.  Herringrton,  Tyler,  Tex., 
insurance  salesman,  and  Earl 
Stinson,  high  school  journalism 
teacher,  bought  the  newspapers. 
Thomas  Glover  of  Lindale  pur¬ 
chased  the  job  shop  and  merged 
with  the  two  Tyler  men  to  form 
a  weekly  newspaper  shop. 

The  three  bought  the  weekly 
from  W.  G.  Baker  who  only  last 
June  purchased  the  paper  from 
S.  E.  Barnett. 

«  *  * 

Wallace  Olds,  formerly  of 
Winfield,  Kans.,  purchased  the 
weekly  Charon  Springs  (Kans.) 
Western  Times  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pat  Taylor. 

*  «  * 

Montreal 

Samedi-Dimanche,  French 
language-week-end  newspaper, 
was  sold  by  Jack  Tietolman, 
president  of  Radiomonde  Ltd., 
to  a  publishing  company.  La  Cie 
de  Publications  Trans  Quebec 
Ltd. 

The  publication,  mainly  a  fea¬ 
ture  paper,  will  switch  its  edi¬ 
torial  emphasis  to  “live”  news, 
sports,  features,  fashion  and 
comics. 

*  *  * 

Maxton,  N.  C. 

Nancy  Correll,  owner,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  weekly 
Scottish  Chief  for  the  past  three- 
and-a-half  years,  recently  sold 
the  publication  to  Bruce  Roberts, 
publisher  of  the  Lumberton 
Post. 

The  Chief  will  cover  the 
eastern  half  of  Robeson  County 
and  the  Post  will  cover  the 
western  half. 

The  two  weeklies  will  have  a 
combination  advertising  rate. 
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Want  to  Save  Your 


Prints  for  Posterity? 

By  James  L.  Collings 


It  isn’t  difficult,  of  course,  to 
make  your  prints  last  many 
years  if  they  were  properly 
fixed  in  the  first  place. 

Trouble  is,  posterity  is  a  hard 
taskmaster.  There’s  a  point  be¬ 
yond  which  even  the  most  care¬ 
fully  printed  pictures  won’t 
hold  up.  They  be^in  to  look  as 
though  gravy  had  been  poured 
over  them. 

There’s  an  answer  to  the 
problem,  however,  for  those 
thinking  in  terms  of  building 
cornerstones,  time  capsules  and, 
on  the  personal  side,  future 
generations  of  the  family. 

The  answer  is  contained  in  a 
Kodak  publication,  “Modem 
Processing  for  Permanence,” 
available  free.  Read  it,  follow 
instructions  and  your  prints  will 
be  good  1,000  years  from  now, 
so  it’s  claimed. 

It’s  simple,  at  that.  First  you 
must  fix  the  prints  in  two  fresh 
baths.  Then  you  remove  the  last 
traces  of  sodium  thiosulfate 
with  a  hypo  eliminator. 

The  final  step  is  to  treat  the 
prints  in  Kodak  Gold  Protec¬ 
tive  Solution.  This  makes  the 
silver  grains  in  the  prints  more 
resistant  to  attack  from  sulfur 
gases  in  the  air.  The  booklet 
says  this  treatment  will  remove 
all  residual  silver  salts  not 
needed  to  produce  the  photo¬ 
graphic  image  and  the  sodium 
thiosulfate,  or  hypo,  that  does 
the  fixing. 

*  *  « 

Police  Assistance 

Washington,  D.  C.,  photog¬ 
raphers  have  thanked  Chief 
Robert  V.  Murray  and  Deputy 


Chief  Howard  V.  Coveil  of  the 
metropolitan  police  department 
for  their  recent  directive  to  lo¬ 
cal  officers. 

Capital  cameramen,  the  cops 
were  reminded,  “are  called 
upon  to  take  photographs  of  all 
important  events  involving  the 
nation  and  visiting  dignitaries. 

.  .  .  When  an  important  event 
is  taking  place  and  a  photo¬ 
graph  is  not  taken,  the  photo¬ 
graphic  record  is  lost  to  the  na¬ 
tion. 

“Members  of  the  metropolitan 
police  force  shall  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  duties  of  the 
White  House  news  photographer 
and,  when  not  inconsistent  with 
public  safety,  give  him  reason¬ 
able  consideration  in  regard  to 
the  parking  of  his  automobile  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  location  where 
such  event  of  national  impor¬ 
tance  is  taking  place.” 

mm* 

Smooth  Talker 

Ken  Korotkin,  who’s  been  on 
the  street  for  the  Netv  York 
Daily  News  about  a  year,  was 
instrumental  in  saving  a  would- 
be  leaper  the  other  day. 

The  candidate  for  eternity 
was  an  ailing  sailor  who  called 
the  News  at  six  in  the  morning 
to  announce  he  was  going  to 
jump  from  a  Manhattan  bridge. 

Ken,  who  reached  the  scene  in 
a  radio  car,  tried  to  persuade 
the  Navy  man  to  come  off  a 
girder  in  the  middle  of  the 
bridge. 

The  sailor  answered:  “I’m  the 
one  who  called  the  News.  I  don’t 
feel  so  bad,  now  that  someone 
cares  about  me.  I  realize  I  made 
a  mistake  now.”  He  got  into  the 
News  car. 


Confidential 

•  Negotiations 

•  Appraisals  •  Financing 

of 

Newspaper,  Radio  &  Television  Properties 


BLACKBURN  &  COMPANY 


WatMasfeii,  D.  C. 
JAMES  W.  BLACKBURN 
JACK  V.  HARVEY 
WMliington  Building 
STariing  S-4341 


Atlanta 

STANLEY  WHITAKER 
CLIFFORD  B.  MARSHALL 
Healej’  Building 
JAckion  5-1676 


Cfclcogu 

H.  W.  BASSILL 
WILUAM  B.  RYAN 
tSS  N.  Michigan  Atu. 
Financial  6-6460 


TRIAL — With  consent  of  defense 
counsel,  Bernard  J.  Kolenberg, 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union  pho¬ 
tographer,  made  120  exposures 
unobtrusively  at  the  trial  of  three 
youths  for  robbery.  County  Judge 
Martin  Schencic  praised  Kolen- 
berg's  skill  and  said  he  wished 
other  photographers  had  "this 
kind  of  camera  equipment"  for 
courtroom  work.  The  dropping  of 
a  reporter's  pencil  caused  more 
commotion  than  the  camera  click- 


As  Ken  started  the  car,  the 
sailor  yelled:  “You  turned  me  in 
to  the  cops!  I’m  going  to  jump!” 

Ken  grabbed  the  distraught 
man  and  held  on  till  the  police 
took  over. 


New  Officers 


A1  Hermann,  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Press,  is  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Press  Photographers 
Association  of  Pittburgh;  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Wojtas,  Champaign- 
Urbana  (Ill.)  Courier,  heads  the 
Illinois  chapter  of  the  NPPA 
for  the  next  two  years;  and 
Leroy  B.  Merriken,  Baltimore 
Sunpapers,  has  taken  over  lead¬ 
ership  of  the  Baltimore  Press 
Photographers  Association. 


Prize  to  Wilkin 


Phoenix,  Ariz. 

The  Strebig-Dobben  Memo¬ 
rial  Award,  a  rotating  plaque 
and  $250  cash,  was  presented 
to  Richard  Witkin,  aviation  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Times,  at 
the  Trans  World  Airlines  get- 
together  for  aviation  writers 
here  this  week. 


Warren  Agee 
Will  Succeed 
Perley  Reed 


Named  Copy  Chief 


Philadelphia 
John  J.  Pullen  has  been  elected 
a  vicepresident  and  managing 
director  of  the  copy  department 
of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.  At  one 
time  Mr.  Pullen  was  a  reporter 
on  the  Kennebec  (Me.)  Daily 
Journal. 


Morgantown,  W.  vJ 

Appointment  of  Dr.  Wanw 
K.  Agee,  professor  and  ch^ 
man  of  the  department  of  joiffi 
nalism  at  Texas  Christian  Util 
versity,  as  director  of  West  Yd. 
ginia  University’s  School 
Journalism,  effective  July  1,  ^4 
announced  this  week  by  lrvi| 
Stewart,  WVU  president. 

Dr.  Agee,  41  years  old  and 
native  of  Sherman,  Texas, 
worked  for  the  Fort  Worth  Stw. 
Telegram  before  assuming  h: 
present  position  in  1950,  wS 
succeed  Dr.  Perley  Isaac  Re 
who  retires  June  30  after  ser 
ing  as  director  of  the  School  c: 
Journalism  since  it  was  foundi 
in  1939  and  as  a  member  of  th 
University  staff  for  38  years. 

Dr.  Agee  is  president  of 
Association  for  Education 
Journalism  and  a  past  presidei: 
of  the  American  Society 
Journalism  School  Administa'  . 
tors.  He  was  graduated  ccywill 
laude  from  Texas  Christian  fcl  »’h( 
1937  and,  except  for  World  Ws; 

II  years  in  which  he  was 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard  public  ic 
formation  specialist  and  comb; 
correspondent,  ser\’ed  as  a  n- 
porter  and  editor  for  the  Star- 
Telegram  until  1948.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  year  he  went  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota,  where  If 
earned  the  master  of  arts  de¬ 
gree  in  journalism  in  1949.  H* 
also  holds  the  Ph.D.  from  Mii- 
nesota,  conferred  in  1955. 

Dr.  Reed  began  his  duties ; 
West  Virginia  in  1920.  The  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism  estaV 
lished  there  in  1927  was  coc 
verted  into  a  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  with  college  status,  in  1931 
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Ted  Bates  Billings 
Top  $100  Million 

Ted  Bates  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Nei 
York  ad  agency  and  one  of  thf 
10  largest  in  the  U.  S.,  challtsl 
up  another  record  year  in  195' 
with  billings  of  more  than  $100;‘ 
000,000,  it  was  announced  tto 
week  by  William  H.  Kearns 
president.  Of  this  total, 
was  placed  in  newspaper  spa* 

This  compares  with  billing 
of  $75,700,000  in  1956,  an  rt 
crease  of  35%. 

All  of  the  $25,000,000-plu8  in¬ 
crease  came  from  clients  wl* 
were  with  the  company  at  tl*  |  h 
start  of  1967.  No  new  clients 
were  added  during  the  year. 

Bates,  founded  in  1941,  be 
that  it  has  never  lost  a  clia* 
to  another  agency. 

B  L I  S  H  E  R  for  January  18,  195*1  E 
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Press  Warned  Against 
Being  Sputnik-Happy 


Newspapers  in  the  U.  S.  are 
advised  to  view  with  skepticism 
minors  emanating  from  Mos¬ 
cow,  in  view  of  the  vagaries  of 
Soviet  censorship  and  communi¬ 
cations. 

Harrison  Salisbury,  a  New 
York  Times  authority  on  Soviet 
Russia  and  formerly  for  many 
years  a  Times  correspondent  in 
Moscow,  said  the  press  must 
euard  against  accepting  un¬ 
founded  rumors  such  as  the  re¬ 
cent  one  that  a  manned  rocket 
had  been  launched  into  space 
by  the  Russians. 

No  Hurd  Rule 

“Moscow  censorship  is  not 
hard,  fast  and  reliable,”  ex¬ 
plained  Mr.  Salisbury.  “Censors 
might  pass  a  rumor  at  10  o’clock 
and  at  11  stop  all  reference  to 
the  rumor.  Sometimes  they  will 
permit  a  service  telephone  con¬ 
versation  —  a  call  to  or  from 
London  with  an  inquiry  —  but 
will  not  accept  the  same  facts 
when  dictated  as  news. 

“You  might  be  able  to  impart 
the  news  in  conversation  but 
if  you  tried  to  dictate  the  story 
by  telephone  or  cable  it,  the 
censors  might  kill  it  or  cut  out 
essentials,”  he  continued.  “So¬ 
viet  censorship  offers  an  unusual 
hazard  and  correspondents 
would  be  better  off  if  there  was 
consistent  censorship.” 

Mr.  Salisbury  said  William 
Jordan,  Times  correspondent, 
informed  the  paper  about  man¬ 
carrying  rocket  rumors,  said  he 
did  not  think  they  were  well 
founded  and  that  he  had  trouble 
filing  a  report  on  the  rumors 
because  of  the  censors.  When 
be  tried  to  dictate  a  paragraph, 
he  was  cut  off  in  the  middle  of 
a  sentence.  The  line  was  broken 
for  five  minutes  and  when  he 
came  on  again,  he  was  able  to 
say  only:  “That’s  all  there  is  — 
nothing  more.” 

Expe«‘l  Olliers 

“We  are  getting  into  a  state 
of  mind  where  we  are  ready  to 
believe  anything  about  the  Rus¬ 
sians,”  warned  Mr.  Salisbury. 
They  have  announced  plans  for 
sending  up  other  satellites  this 
year  and  it  is  about  time  to  ex- 
^  another  one  of  a  different 
^>e  from  those  already  sent  up. 
We  should  be  in  a  frame  of  mind 
w  expect  this  as  it  is  a  part  of 
their  public  plan  and  there  is 
no  need  to  get  into  a  frazzle  over 

It” 

Rumors  had  been  floating 
‘round  Moscow  for  days  that  the 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


Russians  had  launched  a  rocket 
with  a  man  aboard  and  before 
a  Moscow  broadcast  about  a 
mythical  trip  into  space.  After 
Agence  France  Presse  carried 
a  story  Jan.  6,  the  London  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Associated  Press 
again  telephoned  an  inquiry  to 
its  Moscow  correspondents.  The 
AP  then  heard  the  Finnish  news 
agency  was  carrying  a  story. 
In  the  telephone  conversation, 
London  gained  the  false  impres¬ 
sion  from  its  correspondents 
that  “reliable  sources”  had  direct 
information  in  their  possession. 
The  connection  was  broken,  pre¬ 
sumably  by  the  censor,  before 
full  information  could  be  gained. 

AP  lx>g  Explains 

London  AP  sent  the  story  to 
New  York,  which  put  it  on  the 
wire.  Later  the  AP  sent  out  a 
story  stating  it  erred  in  credit¬ 
ing  “reliable  sources”  for  the 
rumors.  The  AP  Log  asserted: 

“There  can  be  no  quarrel  with 
the  fact  that  we  reported  the 
rumors.  The  magnitude  of  the 
subject  matter,  the  persistence 
of  the  rumors  and  publication 
abroad  added  up  to  a  demand 
that  they  be  given  attention. 
But  we  should  have  plainly  la¬ 
belled  them  as  rumors  and,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  PMs  story, 
erected  stronger  qualifications. 
In  other  words,  the  error  was 
not  in  what  we  said  but  in  how 
we  said  it.” 

The  AP  Log  also  hinted  that 
a  possibility  might  exist  that 
an  experiment  was  made  but 
the  Soviets  kept  silent  because 
of  the  venture’s  non-success. 

UP  Version 

The  United  Press  version  of 
the  story  read:  “The  Moscow 
bureau  of  the  United  Press  ad¬ 
vised  today  in  a  telephone  con¬ 
versation  that  rumors  were  cir¬ 
culating  in  the  Soviet  capital 
that  the  Russians  had  launched 
a  manned  missile.  It  was  em¬ 
phasized  that  there  was  no  con- 
finnation  of  the  rumors  from 
any  official  source.” 

In  a  speech  to  the  New  Mexico 
Press  Association  at  Carlsbad, 
William  C.  Payette,  assistant 
general  news  manager  of  the 
UP,  remarked: 

“We  have  got  ourselves  in  a 
frame  of  mind  when  we  are 
ready  to  believe  anything  about 
the  Russians,  and  earlier  this 
week  a  Russian  fictional  broad¬ 
cast  about  a  man  in  a  missile 
had  much  of  the  country  on  its 
ear  again.” 
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Kraft  to  Spend 
More  in  Print 

Chicago 

Kraft  Foods  Co.  plans  to  can¬ 
cel  its  daytime  television  shows, 
effective  March  31,  and  spend 
more  money  for  print  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Robert  A.  Davis,  general  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Kraft,  told 
members  of  the  Chicago  Chap¬ 
ter,  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives,  this 
week,  that  Kraft  has  been 
spending  more  than  half  its 
total  ad  budget  in  television, 
with  $2,500,000  for  daytime 
shows.  Kraft  will  continue  its 
night  show  on  TV. 

“We  felt  that  we  needed  a 
sounder  advertising  program 
with  more  money  going  into 
print  media  and  local  advertis¬ 
ing,”  said  Mr.  Davis.  “Our 
decision  is  not  a  condemnation 
of  television,  as  the  medium  did 
a  very  good  job  for  us.” 


Masterson 


{Contimted  from  page  16) 

realigned  the  wire  system  and 
decentralized  operations  in  the 
Midwest.  Last  Summer  he  ef¬ 
fected  the  transfer  to  Chicago 
from  New  York  of  the  UP  radio 
news  service. 

From  his  schooldays  onward, 
Bert  Masterson  has  been  a  news¬ 
man.  He  left  college  to  work  on 
the  staff  of  the  Southeast  Mis¬ 
sourian  in  his  home  town  of 
Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  meanwhile 
serving  as  a  stringer  for  United 
Press.  He  joined  UP  in  May 
1935  as  Missouri  editor  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 


Drive  for  Ad 


Du  Pont 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

serted  at  the  composing  room 
session.  Studies  show,  he  said, 
that  a  particular  ad  often  costs 
10  percent  more  to  produce  than 
the  cost  of  the  white  space. 

Thumbnail  cuts  are  a  bigger 
headache  than  ever  to  papers 
with  11  pic^a  columns,  he  said, 
referring  to  the  waste  of  time 
setting  type  to  go  around  such 
cuts.  “If  the  editors  insist  on 
thumbnail  cuts,  train  them  to 
leave  the  rest  of  the  space 
white,”  he  urged. 

Stereotypers  took  renewed  in¬ 
terest  in  the  packless  mat  after 
hearing  favorable  results  re¬ 
ported  by  several  foremen,  in¬ 
cluding  Ferd  Mier,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  who  said  the  packless  mat 
had  been  in  use  at  the  Free 
Press  for  five  months. 

William  Dorriss,  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register  and  Tribune, 
said  they  were  starting  over 
again  with  packless  mats  and 
this  time  would  not  put  all  the 
blame  on  the  stereo  department. 

Vernon  R.  Spitaleri,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  Sta-Hi 
Corp.,  and  former  research  di¬ 
rector  for  the  Knight  Newspa¬ 
pers,  urged  production  men  to 
again  “take  a  long  hard  look” 
at  packless  mats.  He  termed 
stereotyping  an  “art  and  not  a 
science,”  asserting  there  is  much 
yet  to  be  learned  about  the  en¬ 
tire  operation,  whether  using 
conventional  or  packless  mats. 

Editor’s  Note:  Additional  re¬ 
ports  and  technical  papers  from 
I  the  Great  I.akes  (Conference  will 
he  published  in  E&F's  next 
plant-equipment  section,  Feb¬ 
ruary  8. 


’57  Circulation 


Tax  Expands  Leaders  Omitted 


San  Francisco 
The  move  to  establish  munici¬ 
pal  taxes  on  advertising  has 
reached  across  the  country  only 
to  meet  rejection  here. 

Mayor  George  Christopher 
said  he  had  received  a  request 
for  endorsement  of  the  levy  on 
ads  in  a  letter  from  a  private 
organization  in  Baltimore. 

Text  of  the  letter  was  not  re¬ 
leased  and  the  name  of  the  firm 
was  unnamed,  but  E  &  P  learned 
the  message  set  forth  in  impres¬ 
sive  figures  the  estimated  rev¬ 
enues  obtainable  by  such  action. 

“I  wrote  the  group  a  return 
letter  saying  that  I  would  give 
them  no  cooperation  and  would 
not  consider  participating  in 
such  a  proposal,”  the  Mayor 
said. 


In  extending  the  annual  “Top 
10”  circulation  list  to  25  leaders 
on  the  basis  of  Sept.  30,  1957 
ABC  averages,  some  inadvertent 
omissions  were  made  (E&P, 
Jan.  11,  page  46).  Insertion  of 
three  papers  in  the  compilation, 
all  above  the  300,000  mark,  re¬ 
quires  a  few  revisions  in  the 
list  as  published. 

Wall  Street  Journal,  on  a  con¬ 
solidated  figure  for  its  four  re¬ 
gional  editions,  has  481,275,  put¬ 
ting  it  in  11th  position. 

The  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times,  with  464,453  daily  rates 
13th  place.  The  Sunday  figure 
is  841,853. 

Kansas  City  Times  (E)  with 
328,350  and  Kansas  City  Star 
(M)  with  334,082  fall  into  the 
“Top  25”  standings. 
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Pic  to  Sketch, 
Times  Change 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

About  30  years  ago  the  late 
Curtis  Johnson,  then  publisher 
of  the  Charlotte  Observer,  called 
Kenneth  Whitsett,  local  artist 
and  engraver,  into  his  office.  “Go 
to  Rockingham  and  get  me  a 
picture  of  the  defendant  in  the 
Cole  murder  trial,”  Johnson  said 
in  effect.  No  drawing,  a  pictui-e. 

The  job  was  made  difficult  be¬ 
cause  the  defendant  was  a  prom¬ 
inent  business  man,  and  judge, 
court  officials  and  townspeople 
just  didn’t  want  his  picture 
made.  But  Whitsett  succeeded, 
and  the  Observer  embarked  on  a 
program  of  news  pictures. 

Last  week  the  Charlotte  News 
called  in  Whitsett  and  told  him 
to  go  to  the  same  Rockingham, 
same  courthouse  site,  and  re¬ 
turn  with  a  courtroom  scene  of 
the  murder  trial  of  Frank  Wet¬ 
zel.  The  judge  had  banned  all 
picture-taking  inside  the  court¬ 
house.  Mr.  Whitsett  sketched  the 
scenes  and  the  News  published 
them. 

“Seems  funny,”  Mr.  Whitsett 
said  later.  “I  made  a  picture 
with  a  camera  when  line  draw¬ 
ings  were  popular.  And  then  I 
went  back  to  the  same  town  to 
do  an  artist’s  drawing  in  a  time 
when  news  pictures  are  the 
thing.” 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

_ Press  Engineers 


UPECO,  INC. 

SPEX:iAIiIZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS 
DKMANTLING-MOV£D-ERECT0> 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  Vailer  Brook  Ave. 
Ljndhurst.  N,  J, 


■NewsfKtper 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Publications  For  Sale 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


THE  DIAL  AGENCY 
‘‘America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
66  Adelaide,  Detroit,  Mich.  WO  3-3926. 


RARE  OPPORTONTTY— Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca's  oldest  English-IantruaKe  weekly 
newspaper,  ‘‘The  South  Pacific  Mail” 
of  Santiago,  Chile.  Exclusive  field. 
Gross  sales  over  $35,000.00  yearly;  net 
profit  better  than  20%  of  gross;  land, 
building  and  well-equipp^  printing 
plant.  Beautiful,  friendly  country ; 
perfect  climate ;  low  living  cost ;  serv¬ 
ants  $15.00  month.  Owner  retiring. 
Price  for  all,  $35,000.00  cash.  All  de¬ 
tails  from  James  J.  Devine.  Publisher 
Consultant,  1100  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  28,  N.  Y.  Telephone — LEhigh 
5-3019. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 


Composing  Boom 


NEW  HALL 
MAT  ROLLER 

Amply  heavy  enough  for  the  ^ 
daily  and  all-around  purpoeee. 
with  6  H.P.  motor  and  many  cth 
features. 

We  also  make  Form  ‘Tables,  6'  and  I 
Makeup  Tables,  pumps,  chii>ping  k!:'*- 
etc. 

Also  many  other  useful  rebuilt  c.-"’:'-: 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Co. 

Btamford,  Conn. 


SPECIALISTS  in  locating  Southern 
California  and  Arizona  newspaper 
properties.  Our  listings  are  exclusive. 
Gabbert  &  Hancock.  As-sociates,  3709 
Arlington  Ave.,  Riverside,  California. 


Publications  Wanted 


WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  12163  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  Boulevard.  Los  Angeles  66, 
Calif.  Day  or  Nite  Phone:  EX  1-6238. 


I  HAVE  several  clients  with  from 
$10,000  to  $25,000  to  pay  on  desirable 
newspapers,  T.  Edward  Johnson,  Pony 
Hollow  Road,  Newfield,  New  York. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif. 


Aircraft  for  Sale 


REID  V  BELT  drive  for  Linear 
IntertjiM  with  new  clutch  wheel  f  ;’ 
Make  a  drive  to  go  above  and  a  &'■ 
to  hang  below.  Reid  Magazine  Hr  '; 
31  stock  sizes  or  make  up  to  suit  r- 
needs.  Like  to  have  your  order.  A.' 
Reid.  WILUAM  REID  CO..  2271  C; 
bourn,  Chicago  14,  HI. 


!  PBY  AMPHIBIAN  AIRCRAFT 


WE  specialize  in  sound  newspapers  in 
the  solid  midwest.  Herman  Koch,  2923 
Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


— SURPLUS  to  Canadian  Exploration 
Company‘s  use 

— EXTRA  Largo  Cargo  Door  and 
Cargo  Floor 

— EXECUTIVE  Passenger  Compart¬ 
ment,  Emergency  Rocket  Power 

— GALLEY  Facilities,  Survey  Turret 
in  Nose 

— AIRCRAFT  Completely  Outfitted 
for  Instrument  Conditions  and  2 
Crew  Operation,  ihetremely  Well 
Maintained  and  in  FJxcellent  Con¬ 
dition 

AVAILABLE  for  Immediate  Sale  at 
Rea.sonable  Price 

Box  316.  Flditor  &  Publisher 


MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


APPRAISALS  for  all  purposes.  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  SERVICE  COMPANY,  601 
Georgia  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 


STEEL  COLUMN  RULE  for  tc- 
papers — one  point  body — send  for  bs 
survey  card— LEO  W.  HAUSMAN,  If 
So.  83  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SALES  A'ND  PURCHASE  negotiations 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


For  Sale — 

MODF3L  5  Linotype  equipped  with  ni|j 
operating  unit  and  standard  perfontsl 
All  equipment  fully  rebuilt  and 
anteed.  Write  for  details. 


★★THE  "Golden  Rule”  is  our  yard¬ 
stick.  Stypes,  Rountree  &  Co.,  626 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco  6,  Calif. 


ROYAL  GULL  AMPHIBIAN 

— THE  World’s  most  Economical  and 
Versatile  “Executive”  Amphibian 

— USED  Fhcclusively  as  a  Demon¬ 
strator  and  in  Flxcellent  Condition 
throughout;  only  300  Hours  since 
Manufacture 

— AVAILABLE  at  Extremely  Attrac¬ 
tive  Discount 

Sale.  Lease.  Lea.se/Purchnse 
TTMMINS  AVIATION  LIMITED 
Montreal  Airport,  Montreal  33,  Canada 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


Tiny  Teleprinter 
Shown  to  Engineers 

A  new  miniature  teleprinter, 
described  as  “one  of  the  most 
radical  innovations  in  the  tele¬ 
printer  art,”  was  announced 
this  week  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers  in  New  York. 

Known  as  the  “MITE,”  the 
printer  weighs  12  pounds,  “but 
is  compatible  with  existing  tele¬ 
printer  equipment,”  according 
to  Bernard  Howard,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Teleprinter  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Paramus,  N.  J.  It  operates 
up  to  100  words  per  minute. 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATTONS 
Tax  and  all  oth«r  purposes 
Over  140  valuations  made 
Dailies  from  coast  to  coast 
Exi>erienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BESmnTYSFaJ 
446  Ocean  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Publications  For  Sale 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER  , 
SUPPLY  CO.  ! 

Vest  8th  St.  Kansas  City  5.  $»] 


I  Advertising  Rates  ' 

I  CLASSIFIED  I 

■  lasertioa  |  '  j 

j  SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payabll  ^  ' 

i  order)  4  times  ®  50c  per  line  Ml;  , 

;  insertion:  3  times  ®  55c;  2  9  w:|;-  . 

1  ®  65c.  Add  20e  for  Box  Stfikt  j  | 

JOS  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  rapill  i 
of  printed  employment  application  fa* 
by  sending  self-addressed  6c  $taat« 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  DepL 
\  AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIOM  Il 

■  4  times  Q  95c  per  line  each  insertwilffl 

i  3  times  @  $1.00;  2  times  9  1 

I  I  Q  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Mi 

i  for  Box  Service. 

:  DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  Ab  V 

IVERTISING.  Wodiwsday,  2  pA  b 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviate  5 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  3* 
hoiders’  identities  held  in  strict  to  1 
;  ndence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editar  i  ^ 
j  Pubisher  reserves  the  right  to  edH  > 

I  copy. 


GROWING  weekly- job  shop,  unopposed 
in  growing  Carolina  Piedmont  trade 
center.  Population  7,000.  Good  crew, 
plant.  Gros.sed  $22,000  in  19.'i7.  Must 
sell.  $21,000,  $7,000  down.  Will  knock 
$1,000  off  price  and  down  payment 
every  3  weeks  until  sold.  Box  126, 
Fklitor  &  Publisher. 


Back  Issues  for  Sale 


PRE-1900  newspapers  for  collectors. 
Write  Mrs.  Eli  Brunette,  Route  1, 
Kalispell,  Montana,  for  catalog. 


Personals 


WEEaCLIES-DAILIES 
WE  OFFDR  an  outstanding  list  of 
Western  weeklies  and 
DAILIES  TTIROUGHOUT  THE 
•WHOLE  UNITED  STATFB. 

If  you  are  planning  to  buy  a 
newspaper  why  not  use  our 
I>er8onalized  service? 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

_ Los  Angeles  28,  Cal. _ 


ERNNIE  J.  Please  contact 
Bill  Siemon  at 

827  W.  Boyd,  Grafton,  'West  Virginia. 


NEWSP.4PER  SERVICES 

Netespaper  Research 


ADVFarnSING  spacebuyers  want  1958 
ANPA-AAAA  Standard  Market  Fold¬ 
ers.  We  have  served  476  dailies.  Write 
for  samples.  DATA/239,  Carbondale, 
Illinois. 


F.  H.  Avery  Dead, 
Canadian  Editor 

Edmonton,  Alta. 

Frank  H.  Avery,  76,  a  former 
financial  and  mining  editor  of 
the  Winnipeg  (Man.)  Free 
Press,  died  Jan.  12  following  a 
brief  illness. 

A  native  of  England,  he  came 
to  Canada  in  1898.  "rhe  next 
year  he  joined  the  Free  Press 
as  a  reporter,  serving  with  the 
paper  until  1947.  He  became 
night  editor  of  the  old  Edmonton 
Bulletin  and  in  1951  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  weekly  Wetaskiwin 
Times. 


WESTERN  WEEKLY  CHAIN 
Five  thriving  papers  serving  wide  area 
of  Western  state.  Good  plant,  some 
real  estate.  $25,000  down  includes  re¬ 
ceivables.  Fine  climate,  isolated  rural 
area.  Four  are  in  county  seats,  three 
exclusive.  All  are  dominant.  J.  A, 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  12163  West 
Washington  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  66, 
Calif. 


Syndicate  Wanted 


SYNDICATE  WANTED  to  handle  joke- 
a-day  series.  SMALL  FRY  DIARY 
1083  W.  87th  St.,  Norfolk  8,  Virginia. 


DISPLAY  RATES  1 

Aiatt  X  6  13  26  B 

Lints  Time  Times  Times  Times  Tin* 
564  $510  $430  $405  $370  $^ 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Pres*  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— ‘TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
65-59  FVankfort  Street 
New  York  88.  N.  Y. 

BArclay  7-9778 


TWO  VIRGINIA  SUBURBAN  ■WEEK¬ 
LIES  produced  from  single  plant  for 
quirk  sale  at  lese  than  groes.  Cash 
required  $10,000  to  $16,000.  Plant 
worth  almost  as  much  as  asking  price. 
Unusually  fine  opportunity.  PiAlish- 
ers  Service  P.  O.  Box  8132,  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Tower  N.  Y.  34.  N. 
Pbone  BRymN  9-30S2 


PAUL  F.  BIRD 

PRESS  ERECTOR,  moving,  rebuilding 
Flatbed  semi-cylindrical  tubular. 

7  Oak  CourL  Islip,  New  York 
JU  1-0687 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  January  18.  I’’* 


DAKOTA  WEiaCLY,  COUNTY  SEAT 
Fhcclusive;  superb  equipment.  $80,000 
with  29%  down  in  cash.  Bailey-Kreh- 
biel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Ks. 


Inc 


JES 


machinery  and  SUPPUES 


Newsprint 


NCTTSPErNT— ALL  sire*.  Behrens  Pulp 
ud  Paper  Co.,  70  B.  45th  St.,  New 
Iwk,  N.  Y.  MU  6-6676.  _ 


Press  Room 
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available  immediately 

and  Priced  for  Quick 
LIQUIDATION 

8  page  DUPLEX  FLATBED 

Model  A.  Located  Pennsylvania 

16  PG  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

^  and  %  P*.  Folder — Stereo — AC 

20  pg  Duplex  Tubular — 1/4  Fold 

!  to  1  Model,  AC  Drive,  Complete 
Stereo,  Lomted,  Illinois. 

16/32  pg  Goss  Straightline 

Sinyle  width.  Complete  Stereo 

3  UNIT  scoff 

with  2  extra  COLOR  Couples.  Floor 
Fed  Press— 23  9/16— AC 
Location:  Portsmouth,  Virsinia. 


3-4  and  5  Unit  Hoe  Presses 

Former  Boston  Poet 

6  UNIT  scoff 

Multi-Type — 22%*  cut-ofT.  Leads  for 
SPOT  (X)LOR.  3-Ann  lUels  &  Ten- 
lions.  Complete  Stereo. 

Location:  Detroit,  Michigan. 


6or  7  UNIT  GOSS  223/4" 

ARCH  TYPE  uniU  —  White  Metal 
gf  (^1  Bearings,  Cline  3  Arm  Reels  and  Ten- 
j-  ikms.  Trackage  and  Turntable. 

’  '  Location :  Detroit 


th  TI! 
fonts 
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FOR  PRESSES  OF  EVERY  SIZE 
DESCRIPTION  AND  PRICE  .  .  . 

CONTACT: 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.  Y.  17.  N.  Y. 
Oxford  7-4590 

PSESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  26.  40. 
M.  M.  76.  100,  150  H.P.  A.  C.  George 
C.  Oxford.  Box  903.  Boise.  Idaho. 


DUPLEX  STANDARD 
TUBULARS 

16-PAGE.  2  to  1  model.  No.  226,  22% " 
80  H.P.  GE  drive,  1  portable 
ink  fountain,  metal  pot  and  pump, 

,  box,  plate  finisher,  chipping 

,  biMk,  curved  router,  electric  paper  roll 
I  Wist  and  rewinder. 


IONS: 
lertiwi 
$!.«: 
Id  » 


I;  2t.PAGE,  2  to  1  model.  No.  254,  22%* 

,  j  cnt-oflf,  60  H.P.  GE  drive,  balloon  for- 
*•6  5?’  ^  portable  ink  fountains,  metal 
y  ^  •nd  pump,  vacuum  caatinsr  box, 
j.‘4  Wate  finisher,  chipping  block,  curved 
electric  paper  roll  hoist  and 
Winder, 

available  early  1968.  Will  dls- 

™ntle,  truck  with  our  own  equipment 
VfPP  plant.  Service  Na- 

\  lion  Wide. 

loyal  S.  DIXON  CO. 

Newspaper  Press  Erectors 
11164  Saticoy  St. 

Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

PQplar  6-0610 


1,  1951 


4-PRESS  UNITS 

2-OOLOR  cylinders.  22% " 
Wor  work. 


cut-off.  4 


^^lO-GOSS  PRESS  UNITS 

JwLOR  cylinder!.  23-9/16*  cut-off. 
“•II  any  amount  needed. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Rrrom 


KANSAS  CITY  STAR 

1 2  Goss  double 
width  units 

3  double  folders — 
23-9/16"  cutoff 

Substructure — Cline 
Automatic  Reels 
Angle  Bars  over  each  unit 
Four  125  hp.  DC  drives 

IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 

KANSAS  CITY  STAR 

or 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
PRESS  CO. 

5601  W.  31st  Street 
Chicago  50,  Illinois 


4  OR  6  UNITS  OF  BEAUTIFULLY 
MAINTAINED  GOSS.  NEW  IN  1924. 
$20,000  SPENT  ON  IT  LAST  6 
YEARS. 

PRINTS  four  color 
USES  62"  paper  roll 
PAPER  is  end  fed 
CUT-OFF  23  9/16 
PRESS  has  all  NEW  BEARINGS 
PRESS  runs  at  34,000  an  hour 
THREE  folders  (one  used  as  spare) 
AI.L  electrical  control  equipment 
TWO  75  HP  Motors 
PRESS  has  automatic  tension  con¬ 
trol 

SPARE  roller  liners  and  many 
other  spare  parts 
FOITR  portable  ink  fountains 
REVERSIBLE  unit  cylinder 

ERIE.  PENNSYLVANIA,  TIMES 

MAKE  US  AN  OFFER 

CONTACT  MR.  OLARENCTE  MOSER 


24  PG  DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR 

6  UNITS,  ail  reversible,  and  2  Double 
Color  Decks.  Balloon  Former.  AC 
Drive.  Complete  Stereo.  Available 
Summer  1958 


3  UNIT  HOE 

END  FED.  22%*  Cut-off.  A.C.  Steel 
Cylinders — Roller  Bearings-Spray  Foun¬ 
tains.  Location :  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 


drive  full  automatic. 

DUPLEX  Model  E  Flatbed  press 


Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y 


Singlewidth  24. 

«  PW  preoea  to  offer, 

^  GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

***  •OS  Boiae,  Idaho 

Editor  sc  publisher  for  January  18,  1958 


MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 


Press  Rrtom 


GOSS  DOUBLE  WIDTH 
ROLLER  BEARING 
PRESS  UNITS 

•  Double  delivery  folders  with 
balloon  formers 

•  Color  cylinders 

*  Cline  reels,  drives  and 
automatic  tensions 

*  Excellent  operating  condition 
A  VERY  ATTRACTIVE  BUY 

AT  A  VERY  ATTRACTIVE  PRICE 
Will  sell  as 

one  6-unit  press  or  two  3-unit  presses 

CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER 

H.  D.  RINDSBERG 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Stereotype 

HOE  HAND  CASTING  BOX  and  finish¬ 
ing  machine.  22%  inch  cut-off.  Double 
truck  casting  ring.  Extra  saws,  worm 
gear  and  shaft.  This  equipment  was 
in  service  until  December  16.  Excellent 
condition.  Also  12  steel  chases,  8  col¬ 
umn,  wedge-type  lock-up.  Immediately 
available.  J.  W.  Jackson.  American 
Press,  Lake  Charles.  Louisiana. 

FOR  SALE:  MAT  ROLLER  —  C^ss 
Heavy  Duty  A.C.  Excellent  Condition. 
$3,000.00.  Box  330,  BMitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Wanted  to  Rur 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
CX>MPLETB  PLANTS 

MAT  ROLLERS 

STEREO  EQUIPMNT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  Oxford  7-4590 

LUDXOWS.  Linos.  Intertypes,  mats. 
MIDWEST  MATRIX  MART  Inc. 

633  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago  6.  III. 

WANTED ;  8-page  Duplex  or  (Joss 
fiat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
available  Northern  Machine  works. 
328  N.  4th  St.,  Phlla.  6.  Pa. 

WANTED.  GOSS  DUPLEX  %  POLD¬ 
ER.  State  age,  condition  and  price. 
Syracuse  (Jolor  Press,  Inc.,  137  Rich¬ 
mond  Avenue.  Syracuse,  New  York. 

WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plants, 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 

PRXNTCRAJT  REPRESENTATIVES 

277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

GOSS  or  DUPLEX  fiatbed,  Ludlows. 
Linos,  Pianta.  Tompkins  Equipment  Co., 
712  S.  Clark,  Chicago  5,  III. 

HF,I,P  WANTED 

Administrative 

Advertising  Director 

thoroughly  versed  in  Retail,  National 
and  Classified ;  qualified  to  direct  and 
supervise  Advertising  Department  com¬ 
prising  60  employees  and  ably  repre¬ 
sent  us  in  Community  activities.  Salary 
open.  We  are  a  Mid-west  daily  and 
Sunday  (Chart  Area  6)  in  a  city  of 
160.000.  Tell  us  about  your  experience 
and  background  in  complete  confidence. 
Box  204,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

COMPLETE 

NEWSPAPER 

PLANT 

The 

Altoona  (Pa.)  Tribune 

is  liquidating  its  plant  and  building; 

a  32-PAGE 
GOSS  PRESS 

and  8  linotypes,  as  well  as  all  other 
equipment  necessary  to  publish  a  daily 
newspaper. 


Business  Manager 

WE  ARE  seeking  a  well  trained  and 
experienced  man  for  this  position.  One 
who  has  a  practical  knowledge  of  La¬ 
bor  and  Union  negotiations;  Mechani¬ 
cal  Department  and  Produrtion  prob¬ 
lems  ;  Advertising  and  General  Busi' 
ness  office  operations. 

AN  EXCELLENT  opportunity  is  avail 
able  to  such  a  man  on  a  7  day  paper 
in  the  75,000  to  100.000  circulation 
bracket  in  Chart  Area  6.  Salary  is 
open. 

IF  YOU  feel  you  qualify,  please  write 
us  fully  about  yourself.  It  will  be  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Box  203,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Administrative 


GENERAL  BOOKKEEPER 

AN  EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  a 
qualified  general  bookkeeper  is  offered 
on  a  morning  new8pai)cr  of  60,000  cir¬ 
culation  near  New  York  City.  Appli¬ 
cant  must  bo  of  potential  executive 
calibre,  in  his  middle  _  thirties,  and 
well  versed  in  accounting  procedure. 
Possibilities  of  advancement  to  execu¬ 
tive  status.  Apply  giving  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  salary  desired  and  personal  data. 
Box  338,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


CONTROLLER  wanted  tor  Daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper  in  Southwestern  city 
of  25,000  population.  All  bookkeeping 
and  accounting  handled  in  one  depart¬ 
ment.  National  Gash  machine  and  two 
competent  assistants.  $130  a  week  to 
start  with  raises  as  warranted.  Lincoln 


GENERAL  MANAGER 


Ot  »ll  aepfUTinenw*  «iiu 
ship,  executive  and  busing  ability.  In 
reply  give  complete  detailed  inform^ 
tion  as  to  experience,  age,  background 
and  salary  required.  Also  furnish  ref¬ 
erences.  Write  Box  308,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation 


EXPERIENCB3D  newspaper  circulation 
managers  and  supervisors  in  military 
communities  to  handle  newsstand  sales, 
home  delivery  and  telephone  sales  fM 
leading  Service  publications  —  ARMY 
TIMES,  AIR  FORCE  TIMES,  NAVY 
TIME-,  and  ARMY-NAVY-AIR  FORCE 
REGISTER.  Salary  and  commission  for 
full-time  work.  Liberal  commission  ar¬ 
rangement  for  i)art-time  work.  Write 
Circulation  Sales  Manager,  Army 
Times  Publishing  Company.  2020  M. 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6.  D.G. 


WANTED 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  m^- 
ium  sized  southeastern  combination 
paper.  Staff  knows  of  this  advertise¬ 
ment.  Must  be  aggressive  with  a  de¬ 
sire  to  progress.  (Opportunity  for  either 
top  man  on  a  smaller  paper  or  an 
assistant  on  a  larger  paper.  State 
complete  information  as  to  background 
and  salary  expected  to  Box  133,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


Classified  Advertising 


TELEPHONE  SUPERVISOR 
Mate  or  Female 

M  A  J  OR  metropolitan  Midweet 
newspaper  is  seeking  a  thoroughly 
experienced  phone  room  supervisor, 
with  superior  drive,  knowledge  of 
classified,  organizational  ability 
and  the  ability  to  move  people  to 
greater  achievement. 

THIS  IS  a  newspaper  with  su¬ 
perior  acceptance,  tremendous  sta¬ 
bility,  plus  "growing  imlni". 

REWARDS  for  the  person  selected 
include,  prestige  on  a  top  paper, 
personal  satisfaction  of  doing  an 
important  job.  plus  financial  re¬ 
wards  commensurate  with  his  or 
her  ability. 

WRITE  In  detail,  giving  complete 
resume  on  jobs  held,  educational 
backgn^nd  and  anticipated  salary, 
in  full  confidence  to  Box  103, 
^tor  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

Young  man  with  some  experience  in 
directing  a  sales  staff  is  wanted  by  a 
medium  sized  eastern  daily.  Must  be 
qualified  to  take  complete  charge  of  6 
salesgirls  and  3  outside  salesmen.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Write  complete  details  In  first  letter. 
Box  241,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


(Classified  Advertising 


TELEPHONE  SOLICITORS 
Male  or  Female 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


HEl.P  WANTED 


Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 


Mechanical 


REPORTZni  —  for  county  seat  daily.  WIREI-CITY  editor  on  small  PM  daily,  ASSISTANT  COMPOSING  ROOM  fo^ 
Must  have  personality,  nose  for  news,  AP  news  service.  R.  B.  Hippie.  Pub-  man  for  EveninK  and  Sunday  EUly. 


OUTSTANDING  Midwest  newspa¬ 
per  has  several  openings  available 
in  its  telephone  room  due  to  ex¬ 
pansion. 


Healthful  climate,  mountains,  scenery. 


dependable,  conscientious,  no  drinker,  lisher.  Daily  Capital  Journal.  Pierre,  38,000  circulation.  Desire  combinstioi 

$66  for  6%  days,  plus  liberal  benefits.  South  Dakota. _  man  familiar  with  TTS  operation. 

Healthful  climate,  mountains,  scenery,  WIRE  EDITOR  for  small  daily  in  Chart  equipment  and  plant.  Murt  k 

ashing,  hunting.  Montrose  (Colorado)  Area  6.  Should  have  knowledge  of  lay-  I".®'’’’'®"-  30-40.  Non-union  a^p 

Daily  Press. _  out.  copyreading,  head  writing.  Will  Liberal  retirement  and  hospitaliz^t. 

TALENTED,  hard-working  deskman  talk  to  recent  grad  or  experienced  man. 

nreferred  Rov  !>fil  *  Publisher.  for  foremanship  in  near  future.  Sowh- 


Daily  Press. _  out.  copyreading,  head  writing.  Will 

TALENTED,  hard-working  deskman  talk  to  recent  grad  or  experienced  man. 
needed.  Makeup  experience  preferred.  Box  261,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 


THIS  would  be  a  good  opportunity 
for  a  person  who  has  had  some 
experience  on  a  small  town  news¬ 
paper. 


51,000  morni.ig-evening  rombination.  CREATIVE  WRITER  needed  by  major 
Good  salary,  wOTlung  conditions.  Box  manufacturer  of  pharmaceutics  and 


128,  Editor  &  Publisher. _  biologies  for  the  poultry  industry.  He  “ 

FREE  must  be  a  sound  reporter — careful  in  Promotion — Public  Relations 

JOB  MARKET  letter,  with  list  of  avail-  handling  farts  and  skillful  in  com-  ■  

able  jobs  and  nationwide  employment  municating  them.  Work  consists  of  NEWSPAPER  MAN  with  good  btiic 

conditions.  Bill  McKee  Birch  Personnel,  preparing  information  pieces  for  the  reporting  background  and  some  inter. 

59  E.  Madison,  Chicago,  Illinois.  feed  industry  plus  consumer  literature  est  in  science  writing  for  highly  de. 


ern  area.  Send  resume  of  training  and 
experience  to  Box  300,  Blditor  St  Pnb. 
lisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


REMUNERATION  is  on  a  salary, 
commission  and  bonus  arrangement 
BO  planned  that  you  could  almost 
write  your  own  weekly  pay  check. 


IF  YOU  think  you  have  what  it 
takes  to  make  a  go  of  it  in  a  big 
city,  write,  giving  full  details  re¬ 
garding  experience  and  educational 
background  in  complete  confidence 
to  Box  102,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


59  E.  Madison,  Chicago,  Illinois.  |  feed  industry  plus  consumer  literature  est  in  science  wriDng  for  _  highly  de. 

vniTriR — rmmtv  wide  Indiana  offset  disease  Control.  Company  offers  sirable  position  in  Press  Relations  S«. 

shilitv  Hesirnhle  1  pleasant  work  conditions,  progressive  tion  of  national  professional  orgin;- 

Prefe?  Unefits.  Location:  Midwestern  com-  zation  headquartered  in  Chicago.  Ssisrj 

dLlv  munity  of  10.000-ideal  for  family  liv-  $7-8.000.  Send  writing  samples  with 

ship.^he_G_rep_hic^Portland.  Indian_a,_  VetLT  rut"ToS.7f^fin“gTe^^  ^ 

FARM  MAN  ro^^^g^S^w  ^o^'rl'^ws^^i"!^^ 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  for  pro-  young  college  man  or  woSu. 

STRONG  14.000  daily  seeks  younjr  re-  j  jfressive  weekly,  ABC  circulation  4302,  preferably  with  some  writing  or  nevv 

porter,  J-grad  or  experienced,  farm  ;  midsouth  industrial  area.  Good  work-  paper  experience.  Some  art  and  Uy* 

background.  Photography  helpful.  De-  i  ing  conditions,  salary  commensurate  Ulent  will  help.  Box  336,  Editor 

.  witVi  saVkilifv  a vsin r ATTiPn t  nnsAiKilif !<><>  c.  r>..ui 


STRONG  14.000  daily  seeks  young  re¬ 


scribe  education,  experience,  military  with  ability,  advancenient  possibilities  4  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MAN.^E1R  for  aggres-  gt^tus.  Excellent’  starting  pay,  fine  ad-  ;  go^.  camera  experience  desirable. 


vancement  opportunities.  Box ’ill,  Edi- '  Write  Coalfield  Progress,  Norton  Vir- I  xoP  Public  Relations  director  for  Isrp 

mediate  opening.  A  position  with  a  fu-  ^  Publisher.  I  ginia.  giving  age.  experience  '  -  .  . 

ture  for  a  young  man  with  a  future. - - -  i  fnmilv  Tmmp<li»tA 

Write  Harry  Case.  Kenton  Times.  MANAGING  EDITOR— capable  fwsum-  peT^nal 


Kenton,  Ohio. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MAN- 


tor  &  Publisher. _ _  I  ginia.  giving  age,  experience,  health,  trade  a.s»ociation.  Man  must  adminiittr 

MANAGING  EDITOR— canable  assum-  references.  Imme<liate  opening,  department  serving  important  natkmi: 

“g^full'?harg?lnd  dir'ATon  edTorl^l  Per^nal  ^iew  pessary.  organization  directing  sUff  M 

department  midwest  PM  daily,  5,000  GENERAL  REPORTER,  experienced  writing  ability,  experience  with  ^ 
circulation,  city  12,000,  Must  be  strong  also  on  copy  desk,  for  morning  daily  televi^n  magazines  essential,  I^ 


ing  full  charge  and  direction  editorial 


AGER  with  2  or  more  years  experience  on  local  news  and  pictures,  able  to  build  with  16  500  circulation  in  Northwestern  tion  V^hington.  Salary  open  to 
with  proven  sales  ability  Salary  and  direct  an  alert  staff.  Permanent.  1  Pennsylvania.  State  details  and  salary  man.  Reply  Box  317,  Editor  St  Fob- 
14600.00  to  $5200.00.  Excellent  oppor-  Fine  future.  Write  fully,  Ptate  salary  ^  required  in  ni^  ^Sj^t***  j  lisher. 

tunity.  Write  or  phone  7222-Evening8  requirement.  Box  229,  Editor  &  Pub-  aging  Editor,  The  Tribune,  Meadville,  ■ 

4376.  J.  B.  Robinson.  Daily  News,  lisher.  Pennsylvania^ _  __  _ _ _  INSTRUCTION 


4376.  J.  B.  Robinson,  Daily  News 
Jacksonville,  North  Carolina. 


Display  Advertising 


lisher.  Pennsylvania.  I 

MTxTwTirir  N««7~rtatv«r  7^  MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Southern 

fnr  SO  fOO  oirculation.  Farm  back- 


Florida  has  wonderful  op^rtunity  for  requiring 


INSTRUCTION 

Classified  Advertising 


a  couple  competent.  youn»r  news-  retirement.  Staff  aware  that 

paper  people  to  cover  a  neighboring 


paper  p^pie  to  c^er  a  neignooring  from  outside, 

community.  Must  ^  ale^greg^ious  .  ^yj^^r 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGERS 
TELL  US  .  . 

The  20  lesson  Howard  Pariah  Ccr- 
respondence  (course  in  Classified  Admi- 


WE  HAVE  an  opening  (not  a  vacancy)  enthusiastic,  energetic,  g^  reporters  'g,  puj,|i,),pr  ■  •  •  ,  respondence  (3ourse  in  Classified  Adwi- 

for  a  diwlay  advertising  man  with  and  writers.  State  qualifications  first  .-r  nlert~i;^rts  do**  for  them  the  complete  tnif 

competitive  experience.  Fastest  grow-  letter.  Box  2.54.  Fklitor  &  I  iiblisher.  |  '-'t  ENINt;  IN  JUNE  for  alert  sports  ^  retrainimr  it*  thev  wu; 

ing  daily  in  New  Jersey.  Will  head  - Kirv./rn  a  nm.  i  a  M -  I  done  but  Xch  few  havrihe  to 

4  to  6  man  new  staff.  All  information  NEWSPAPERMAN  !  and  material  available  to  do. 


dIus  salarv  reouiremeiita  in  first  letter  uriririrr  v  vr  m  •  •  m  fications  to:  Box  309.  Editor  &  Pub- I  and  material  available  to  do. 

C  S'S?"  K'TKbEh”?  S-iSS  i  _ I 

who  knows  news  when  he  sees  it  and  |  REPORTER  on  small  Ohio  daily.  Ex-  '  ^  ft  members  (281  ‘newsoaners  htn 

— _  lan  write  tersely  yet  vividly.  Senior  |  oellent  opportunity  for  beginner  or  now  enrSl^  people  from  Sdr  CiMS- 

DISPLAY  MANAGER  for  group  of  8  I''®"'"®-  ^17  E<1-  ;  young  wwkly  man  who  wants  to  move  .  Departments.)  And  many  Ad  Di- 

eommunitv  weeklies  9n  nnn  eirmlstinn  itor  &  Publisher.  up  into  dailv  class.  Prefer  single  man  Manscrors  Im 


DISPLAY  MANAGER  for  group  of  8 
community  weeklies,  20,000  circulation. 


up  into  dailv  class.  Prefer  single  man  rectors  and  Business  Managers  Un 


April  1  for  young  oh?ovXst^smairdaiLs"‘\VitrBor!  ® 


I^ceptional  growth  opportunity  for  alert* experienced  general  news  reporter  j  ooq°  dersUnding  of  Classified. 

nght  man.  I^igh  S.  Plummer.  Herald  deskman  on  Alaska’s  largest  newspaper.  ,  ' ' ' — - ^ ^ -  The  cost  is  $66,  payable  as  little  « 

Newspapers,  Gary,  Indiana.  Fine  opportunity.  Must  pay  own  way  I  REPORTER  with  one  or  more  years  of  $15  upon  enrollment  and  $2.55  a  »«( 

,  O  f,  .  -  nroDi  AV  1  r.vrcDT’TOTxie-  Alaska.  Personal  interviews  pos-  |  experience  for  job  with  future.  Capital  for  20  weeks.  To  enroll  .  .  .  just  KVi 

u  u  u  A  L,  uisr-UAi  AUVEKll&l.NU  sibly  early  February  in  Boston.  New  city  university  town  evening  daily,  the  name  of  the  person  who  is  to  Ub 

salesman  for  6-day  evening.  25.000  York.  Wa.shington,  (Chicago.  Pacific  i  Good  salary  scale  according  to  experi-  the  course,  and  the  ^dress  to  whW 

circulation,  Central  Louisiana  news-  Northwest  areas.  Airmail  full  details  !  ence,  ability.  Give  age.  education,  ex-  I  you  wish  the  lessons  mailed. 


pn^r.  Must  know  layout,  copy,  and  to  Bernie  Kosinski.  Anchorage  'Times.  ‘  perience.  deE-iils,  starting  salary.  Write 


ence,  ability.  Give  age,  education,  ex-  1  ^gj,  tj,g  jgggong  mailed. 


Belling.  Excellent  salary,  plus  com-  Box  40.  Anchorage.  Alaska.  Between  Neale  Copple,  Lincoln  Journal, 

miMion.  Complete  company  benefits,  January  2.5-February  5,  write  36  Wyllys  .  coin.  Nebraska, 
incluciing  retirement  plan.  Write,  wire  Avenue.  Middletown,  Connecticut. _  '<  M  s,  •  s 


or  call  giving  full  details  of  experience  - '  - 

to:  Joe  D.  Smith,  Daily  Town  Talk.  REPOR'TFIR.  general  assignment,  some 


Mechanical 


Alexandria,  Louisiana. 


sports,  desk  work,  needed  by  14,000  COMPOSING  ROOM  foreman — six  day 


afternoon  daily.  Chart  Area  8.  Excel-  daily,  7500  ABC,  with  some  ability  as 


NATIONALLY  KNOWN 
REPRESENT A'nVE  FIRM 


lent  opportunity  for  advancement,  de-  '  a  linotype  machinist.  Good  salary  to 
velopment,  good  starting  salary.  Send  producer.  Good  equipment.  Daily  News, 


REPRESENTATIVE  FIRM  complete  details,  references  to  Box  |  Newton,  Iowa. 

,  .  .  218.  Editor  &  Publisher.  Only  mid-  1 

TOSires  experienced  newspai^r  adver-  westerners  will  be  considered,  1 


Descriptiye  brochure  on  request 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
a  division  of 

Howard  Parish  Associates,  Tne. 
Classified  Advertising 
Development  Service 
2900  N.  W.  79th  St.  Miami  47,  FI*. 


tising  salesman.  State  experience,  sal¬ 
ary  desired.  Box  258,  Fkiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED: 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 


TOPNOTCH  REPORTER 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  wanted  i 

SALARY,  excellent  advance- 


commission.  Friendly  town  of  ’.SOO  mauaki  excellent  aovance- 

good  schools,  etc.  30  miles  from  Ini  P^ent  opiwrtunities.  paid  vacations. 


dianapolis.  ^sterk  Indiana  Publishing  hospitalization  and  insurance  nian.  on 
Co..  Knightstown,  Indiana.  ?  well  rnanaged  daily  which  we  think 

_ 18  published  in  the  most  interestinp  city 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SAIJISMAN  “"‘J®®  '^’’®  American  Flag, 
for  daily  in  growing  area.  Good  work-  I  rvAxtoe  «T>Tirxr  1  •  j 

ing  conditions,  permanent  position.  T  APPLY  unless  you  re  good.  If 


Columbia  BasiA  Daily  Herald,  Mose^  y®"  ’’'■®-  .fuonish  complete  education 
Lake,  W.i8hington  experience  record,  and  references  ! 

to  I 


RETAIL  ADVFHITISING  SALESMAN  _ _ 

FX)R  8,000  New  Mexico  Daily,  Per-  EDITOR  | 

manent  position  for  young  man  ex-  FAIRBANKS  DAILY  ; 

perienced  in  Sales,  Service,  Copy  and  mcia/c  aaikico 

Layout.  Good  salary  plus  bonus  ar-  NtWb-MINtK 

rangement.  Advancement  opportunities.  FAIRBANKS.  ALASKA 

Write  fully  to  R.  E.  Lea,  Advertising 

Director,  CHovis  News-Journal,  Clovis,  If  you’re  the  right  man  we  need  you 


New  Mexico.  Wonderful  Climate  and  I  now.  Use  Air  Mail. 
Friendly  People. 


Editorial  WIRE  DESK,  general  reporting.  Michi- 

■■ _  gan  daily,  city  13,000  can  offer  ex- 

REPORl'JStt  for  genera]  assignment,  cellent  future  to  young  man  ct-pable 


Lower  Lake  Michigan  daily  and  20  to  of  moving  into  city  editors  spot.  De- 
25,000  class.  Box  216,  Editor  &  Pub-  tails,  saUur  exiiected  to  ^x  230,  Flditor 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 


EDITOR  ec  PUBLISHER  for  January  18,  195« 


INSTRUCTION  SITUATIONS  WANTED  SITUATIONS  WANTED _ 


Linotype  School  I  Editorial  _ j  Editorial _ | 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL  COLLEGE  GRAD,  2  years  DSAF,  seeks  A-1,  all-around  newspaperman,  10 

LOGAN,  OHIO  entering  reporting  job  (may  include  years  experience,  immediate  employ- 

linotype,  IntertjTW  Instruction  idiotoerraphy)  with  N.Y.C.  area  paper  ment.  Box  329,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Free  Information  where  emphasis  is  on  quality  writing.  AVAILABLE  APRIL  —  REPORTER. 

=====  PL^OSS  (NY)  or  Box  236,  Editor  &  prefej  daily  in  CTart  Areas  8  or  iO. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  Publisher. _  married,  vet,  26,  IT  of  Missouri  Grad. 

ailLJ/AiKJivj  vr/Xiiicxr -  DESKMAN,  28.  four  years  varied  edi-  Box  114,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

_ Circulation _  torial  experienw,  single,  vrt,  J-Grad.  COMIC  STRIP  WRITER  available.  Ex- 

Anything  considered.  Box  210,  Editor  (k  perienced  professional  Gag  or  story. 

AGGRESSIVE  CIRCULATION  HAN-  Publisher. _  Box  311,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ACER  looking  for  a  challenge.  Proven  ESCAPE  FROM  BOREDOM  wanted  by  COMPETENT  YOUNG  reporter,  gen- 

record  of  increased  circulation  and  young  newspaperman— now  on  mediutn  seeks  job  on  growing  daily, 

revenue.  Home  delivery  specialist,  used  daily,  have  worked  as  reporter  sniall  3Q5_  Editor  &  Publisher, 

to  tough  competition.  Want  to  meet  daily.  Veteran,  over  two  years  writing 
with  a  publisher  where  my  experience  experience  including  year  on  small 
ren  go  to  work  for  the  future.  Box  daily  and  public  relations  stint.  Like 
M7,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _  to  write  features  full-time  minus  “wait¬ 

ing”  process  of  obituaries  and  police 
beat.  No  sports  or  “plus  camera” 
jobs.  Clippings.  Box  207,  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


(HRCJULATOR  —  with  14  years  expe¬ 
rience  as  field  supervisor  and  assistant 
manager  for  2  leading  southern  dailies. 
Producer,  hard  worker,  family  man, 
age  45.  (Thart  Areas  3-4-5-9-10-12. 
Write  ^x  306,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  ^oduw.  y^ur  area.  Cost — $50  per  week.  One-  HAVE  TALENT  WILL  TRAVEL 

year  commitment  asked  Box  221,  Edi-  HAVE  TALENT-WILL  TRAVEL 

121,  Editor  Sc  Publisher.  .. 

nagSTPtpn  MANAr.FR  nr  i-upiisner. -  jo  ^  managing  editor  (or  pos- 

M  pi  FORMER  EDITOR  of  leading  New  sibly  assistant)  that  demands  experi- 

*"  England  weekly,  now  on  daily  as  poll-  ence,  know-how,  youth,  dedication  and 
Ideate.  Box  250,  lixlitor  &  rubligher.__  feature  writer,  farm  editor,  new  ideas.  Box  326,  Editor  &  Pub- 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  10  years  desires  weekly  or  small  daily  editor’s  lisher, 

highly  successful  experience.  Best  of  position.  Married,  28,  veteran,  college.  - 

ncommendations.  Available  short  no-  wide  additional  ability  including  pho-  MANAGING  EDITOR— 27  years  news- 

tics.  Box  205,  Editor  &  Publisher.  tography,  circulation,  shop  work,  paper  experience.  ^porter;  news. 

Known  for  scoops,  community  leader.  suIct,  circulation  manager  and 

Prefer  Chart  Area  1.  Box  253,  Editor  Publisher  desires  challenging  position. 
&  Publisher  Excellent  references.  Box  314,  Editor 


SITUATIONS  WANTED _ 


Editorial _ | 


A-1,  all-around  newspaperman,  10 
years  experience,  immediate  employ- 
ment.  Box  329,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
AVAILABLE  APRIL  —  REPORTER, 
prefer  daily  in  Chart  Areas  8  or  10, 
married,  vet,  26,  U  of  Missouri  Grad. 

Box  114,  EMitor  &  Publisher. _ 

COMIC  STRIP  WRITER  available.  Ex¬ 
perienced  professional  Gag  or  story. 

Box  311,  ^itor  &  Publisher. _ 

COMPETENT  YOUNG  reporter,  gen¬ 
eral  news,  seeks  job  on  growing  daily, 
any  area.  Box  305,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  —  Ambitious  young 
reporter  desires  challenging  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  Chart  Area  10,  11,  12 

daily.  Journalism  grrad  with  city  desk, 
wire,  police  and  photography  back¬ 
ground.  Seeks  position  with  security 
and  future.  Married,  26,  vet,  SDX. 
Box  322,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


Excellent  references.  Box  314,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PHI  BETA  KAPPA,  24.  Army  Public 
Relations  experience,  for  city  side. 
56  GRAD.— English  major,  trade  book  I  ®P®rts  on  small  daily.  Knowlejlge 


tice.  Box  205,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


AD  MAN  ON  THE  WAY  UP 
4  years  exiierience  weeklies,  33,  seeks 
position  with  daily  or  large  weekly 
Oiart  Area  2.  Box  242,  Editor  Sc 

P“l>l‘»ber. _  -SB  GRAD.— English  major,  trade  book  uai.y. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  12  years  experience — vet — single — wants  newspa-  Area  2.  Box  318,  Editor 

experience.  Dependable,  family  man.  Per  work  Chart  Area  2.  Box  251,  ™  Publisher. _ 

age  43.  Excellent  record — can  produce.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ _  REPORTER,  car,  camera,  makeup,  re- 

^  -  IS  YOUR  NEWSPAPER  ASLEEP?-  ' 

CAPABLE,  aggressive  ad  man,  12  Does  it  lack  a  voice  in  the  community  ?  dent.  Box  337,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
T«rs  experience,  age  I^sroking  poei-  I  guarantee  to  change  all  this.  Editor  REPORTER  experienced  sports,  state 
““."S  ouUitanding  weekly  paper  wan^  on  30,000  daily,  all  beats  on  weekly. 

Box  226,  Editor  &  Publisher. _  same  job  in  I^ng  B^rt.  California  Makeup,  headline  experience  on  both 

ADVERTISING  ASSISTANT  — _  exp^  area.  Box  238,  Editor  &  Publisher.  newspapers.  Have  car.  Veteran.  Age 

25.  Interested  in  Chart  Areas  1  or  2 


rimeed  sales;  retail  display,  know! 


^)i  W  fr'sfnX  I  ^t^r.^wa^n^s^opyr^’ing"or  w”riting''on  ^itionV 'Bo~x  335,  Faitor''&  Publisher, 

.•^r  pSji.w  ^  ^  *  1  ^0-hour_  metropolitan.  Box  2.56.  Editor  rbwRITE  AND^  DESKMAN.  able 


tw  26,  single.  Box  313,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

LETS  INCREASE 'your  LINEAGE 
Hsve  the  know-how.  From  small  week- 


writer,  now  rounding  out  three  years 

nu  ,r  — .  „  A-Tikii-  i-rMT/CNPi  news  editor  of  top,  nationally-cir- 

Hive  the  VnnTT  hnn,  iTrrvm  .melt  weeV  MAGAZINE  EDITOK  culating  trade  publication.  WanU  to 

'  ^  1»  *e  1  fUJ  ,  ^cek-  ~..  —Aoiitivje  with  IS  veeee’  retuiTi  to  newspaper  work.  References 

^Utinnl  from  big  dailies.  Any  Chart  Area.  Box 

fes.'Mitrt^Pubnsher^'"  ?nT/^Tk’^i'‘?^ll^ns'ble“ldTto^^^^  304.  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

PRESENTT.Y  “nnd~for  the  W — doors,  men’s,  travel,  sporting  Or  boating  SPORTS.  FEATURE,  NEWS  writer 

SSb  change  of  i^teekly  T'Fxi.effen'J’^^rd'^'adv  Ma^ch  B’A-  2?.  ^me  daily 

whW  jewspapers  showing  a  good  profit.  T’ 909  i  obligarion  com- 

Top  man  in  copv  layout,  promotions  L  Box  222,  Editor  &  Publisher. _  pleted.  Philadel^ia  area.  Write  Box 

.  I  »i>d  space  sales.  Have  complete  graphic  PRIZE-WINNING  women’s  editor,  325,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

^era  and  labornto^  equipment.  Can  food.  fa.shion,  home  features  specialist,  10-YEAR- VETERAN  newsman  with 

I  reimir  Fairchild  en^ver.  available  now.  12  years  experience  in-  metropolitan  and  small-daily  experi- 

ing  roporter  and  columnirt.  Can  eluding  make-up,  copy-reading,  also  ence  on  desk,  beats,  now  police  re- 

for  city  desk  reporting,  features.  College  porter  90,000  Circulation  sheet,  wants 

wifi' 'yo'^re  you  grad,  have  car.  Now  in  Chart  Area  9,  editor  or  managing  editor  spot  on  five- 

P*'  _  i,  less  than  84  hours  per  wjn  consider  any  area.  Box  202,  Editor  Jay  p.m.  in  South  or  Southwest.  Fam- 

reputation.  &  Publisher. _  ily,  college,  car.  35.  references  from 

Editor  A  Publisher.  present  employer  and  others.  Minimum 

17,  FU.  Editorial  REPORTER  now  with  highly  regarded  $600  month.  Reason:  tired  of  a^ 

_  - - -  -  150.000-circulation  daily  seeks  challenge  operaUon  hours  Address  reply  to  BOX 

: — —  "PITORIAL  writer  —  Mature.  Dis-  of  larger  paper  to  demonstrate  proven  310.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MetlTe  style.  Background  as  columnist,  ability,  initiative  and  imagination.  Four 

witic,  magazine  free-lance.  Now  In  years  experience.  Prefer  growing  city  VARIED  EXPERIENCE  on  lively  ur- 

JjJrtheast  but  will  travel.  Box  6205,  of  300,000-up  population.  Will  provide  ban,  90.000  Sunday  paper  has  sea- 

k  ybtor  ft  Publisher. _  best  references.  Vet.  28.  family.  MSJ.  son^  gal  reporter,  26,  in  police,  court. 

W  ennu—  Medill :  liberal  arts  undergrad  degree,  spot  news  and  features.  Looking  for 

W  y^iREADER-DESK — 13  years  expe-  Box  227,  Editor  &  Publisher.  job  on  daily.  West  Or  Southwest.  Will 

W  g|  ^ce  Single.  33,  sober.  J-grad,  Chart  _  travel  for  interview  at  own  expense. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


YES.  I’M  IMPATIENT  .  .  . 

To  get  where  I’m  going:  good  job  on 
medium  daily,  preferably  sports,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Four  years  experience.  Missouri 
grad;  do  photos,  column,  artwork  and 
solid  pages.  Now  in  California.  Box 
312,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN.  13  years  all  phases 
newspaper,  related  fields,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  any  journalistic  endeavor.  Wife 
experienced  newspaper  and  magazine. 
Box  302.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ Mechanical _ 

SUPERINTENDENT  -  FOREMAN  de¬ 
sires  change  to  West  Coast.  25  years 
experience,  qualified  in  all  mechanical 
departments,  good  production  record, 
union  or  unorganized.  Box  320,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Photography 


Need  a  Photographer? 

The  National  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
soc.  Job  Placement  Bureau,  as  a  serv¬ 
ice  to  its  members  and  to  prospective 
employers  maintains  a  CQNFTDEN- 
’TIAL  list  of  News  Photographers 
available.  Still-TV,  FTlm-News  reel. 
Most  with  own  equipment.  No  Fees — 
Write,  wire  or  telephone — 

Gerald  A.  Clarke 

4524  Towle  Avenue.  Hammond,  Indians 
Telephone  WEstmore  1-2906 


Photographer,  10  years’  exiierience, 
seeks  staff  photographer  position  on 
small-city  daily  in  (Thart  Areas  1  or 
2.  Have  furnished  spot-news  and  fea¬ 
ture  pictures  to  small  city  dailies,  met- 
rojxilitan  newspapers  and  wire  serv¬ 
ices.  Former  civilian  P.I.O.  photog¬ 
rapher  for  two  years  at  New  Eng¬ 
land’s  largest  army  installation.  Now 
operate  own  studio,  have  full  equip¬ 
ment.  War  veteran,  (Navy  Photog¬ 
rapher)  married,  have  two  children. 
Prefer  news  photography  to  any  other 
career.  Write  Box  340,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Promotion— Public  Relations 

EXPERIENCED  public  relations  and 
newsman.  Vet,  28,  married,  J-Grad. 
Want  public  relations  or  publication 
work  anywhere.  Box  1201,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

M.  A.,  27.  3  years  newspaper,  public 
relations,  seeks  magazine,  public  rela* 
tions  writing.  Box  209,  EMitor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  or  editorial  as¬ 
sistant  position  by  reporter,  28,  veteran, 
three  years  experience,  liberal  arts  do- 
I  gree,  now  on  Washington,  D.  C.,  daily. 
Box  239,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


job  on  daily.  West  Or  Southwest.  Will 
travel  for  interview  at  own  expense. 
Box  331,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


^  12.  ^x  120.  ^itor  &  Publisher.  Box  331,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

kiAMA/~iAi^  f-cMTA^r.  reporter.  IJA  years  experience  on  VETERAN  REPORTER,  all-round 

managing  ED  tor  weekly,  ready  for  next  step  on  jour-  competent  all  types  writing. 

.  nahsm  ladder;  d^ires  daily  20  000  or  ^^peHence  inrge  daily,  community 

Are  you  interested  in  an  editor  who  paper.  23  years  background.  Imme<li- 

k*»  a  record  for:  St^^t 'Newport  Bekch  “canfo?Jiia  at®-  Box  321.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


'"a  a  record  for: 

•  aggressive  news  leadership. 

•  axccptional  production.  TRADE  JOURNAL  or  Periodical  spot  WOMAN  EDITOR-WRITER.  Newspa- 

•  communltw  '  sought  by  newspaper  wire,  makeup  per  and  newsreel  experience.  Magazine 

•  tno  1  •  ®a“®ro‘"P-  editor.  TTitto  years  on  desk,  strong  Feature  Elitor  (Holland’s).  Knowledge 

^  flection  and  handling  of  per-  on  copy  editing,  layout.  J-grad.  vet,  AP  style,  dummying,  heads,  cutlines. 


•onnel. 

•wcellent  knowledge  of  backsbop, 
TfflS  MAN.  35.  desires  job  as  mar 


27.  Box  212,  Editor  &  Publisber.  Journalism  plus  fashion,  art.  music, 
nnma  cTrpxm-qr  xtmT-mnj  ar\A— inii*  drama,  religions.  Margueritte  Shel- 
^RB  SERVira  T^ITER.  ^laliz-  burne.  Medical  Center  Station  Box 


l^^>tori-^V4i-^'^0?oZ.“ExTelle^i  roratTn^^w^k.’ Sta'o?  6343.  Knight  Street.  Dallas  ,19^T^a. 

d®ta'>»-  league  baseball,  top  college  sports.  Also  WOULD  LIKE  to  break  into  travel 
105,  Editor  &  Publisher.  - - -  - - -  — ’ -  t..--.-  __  —  - 1 -  t:.,—. 


interested  sports  column.  Single,  vet-  section  or  foreign  correspondence.  First 
AVgJC - - I  eran.  portable.  Box  249.  Editor  &  I  class  reporter-editor,  10  years  world- 

’EDITORS  81  REPORTERS**  Publisher. _  I  wide  experience.  Box  328,  Eilitor  & 

y*tional  clearing  house  for  competent  YOUNG  COLLEGE  graduate  desires  '  - 

Ww,nnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge  opportunity  with  weekly  or  small  daily  |  AVRITER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER.  news- 

^*^'oyer.  Phone,  Write  or  'V^re  located  in  midwest.  Lack  of  experience  paper  experience,  wants  job  on  small 

I  ryDIJNE  PERSONNEL  (Agency),  comiiensated  for  by  education,  aptitude  paper.  Start  March  1.  Bo.x  307,  Editor 

1  *•  St.,  New  York.  Oxford  7-6728.  and  zeal.  Box  237,  Editor  A  Publisher,  1  &  Publisher. 

editor  Si  PUBLISHER  for  January  18,  1958 


IMAGINATIVE- Full  of  ideas.  5  years 
experience  one  of  top  publicity  offices 
as  head  man.  Want  solid  future  in 
Television.  Public  Relations.  Advertis¬ 
ing  or  allied  fields.  Have  a  lot  to  offer 
in  enthusi.ssm  and  talent.  Age  29, 
B.A.  Box  327,  Eilitor  A  Publisher. 

YOU’LL  HIRE  'THIS  COPY- 
PROMOTION  MANAGER 
AND  PROFIT— 

Creative  team-mate  with  DUAL- 
ABILITT  for  economy.  PROFTT  from 
11  years  of  proven  ability  .  .  .  age  46, 
possessing  imagination,  self-reliance, 
skilled  in  research,  copy,  layout,  pre¬ 
sentations.  ROP  color  and  production 
.  .  .  responsible  for  decisions  .  .  18 
BILUON  BRAIN  fEI-I-S  packaged  to 
produce  POWER  SELIJNG  .  .  .  heavy 
on  the  IDEA  .  .  .  low  on  pressure  I 
Seeking  challenge  near  $12,000  plus 
fringe  benefits  .  .  now  successfully 

employed.  Box  333,  E<litor  A  Publisher. 

Salesmen 


I  EXPERIENCED  SALES  MANAGER 
I  AVAILABLE  FEBRUARY  1st 

I  28  Years  Graphic  Arts  Industry,  20 
‘  years  with  one  manufacturer.  8  years 
i  general  and  12  years  national  and 
:  Canadian  sales  manager.  Soecialized 
I  sales  reqidring  $12,000.  Dissatisfied  with 
I  present  connection.  Interview  can  be 
I  arranged.  Box  303,  Editor  A  Pub- 
I  lisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

The  demise  of  the  Altoona  the  readers  let  me  think  just 


want  and  will  fight  for  it  if  “There  are  many  who  jirt 
necessary.”  lip  service  to  a  brief  in  libetj 

*  *  *  and  the  American  system  of  frit 

Mr.  Cooey,  present  editor  of  enterprise.  But  when  the  Lim 
the  News,  writes :  News  presented  its  views  z 

“For  many  years  the  captive  espousing  these  doctrines  there 
audience  held  by  the  Lima  News  "If  not  thongt; 


(Pa.)  TnW  on  Dec.  31  would  ^at.”  He  was  editor  of  the  newspaper  practices  through  the  ideas  and  felt  tha; 

indicate  a  continuation  of  the  News  for  10  years.  we  had,  at  least,  ‘peculiar  pli; 

trend  toward  fewer  and  fewer  Early  in  1956  the  News  was  ... 


trena  rowara  lewer  anu  lewer  m  ...c  confronted  with  com-  ^Sophies.’ 

daily  newspapers.  There  have  sold  by  the  family  which  had  ^  long  ^3  ^.^aders  “The  News  and  other  Frw 

been  a  few  others  that  closed  wntrolled  it  for  60  years  to  opportunity  to  make  dom  Newspapers  say  they  ar- 

B  •’  known  their  likes  and  dislikes  for  freedom  and  they  mean  r. 

Eye^hody  s  DatZy,  the  headed  by  R  C.  Hoiles.  Mr.  Bar-  lulled  into  believing  even  though  it  often  means  tai 

Vicksburg  (U\ss.)  Morning  Her-  ton  left  the  paper,  bwause  of  ^  newspaper  that  came  out  ing  an  unpopular  side  in  a  loci 

Memp/us  what  he  terms  the  peculiar  regularly  was  a  good  newspa-  or  national  issue.  Nearly  tw: 

(Ark.)  Sun  (^u  can  include  philosophies  of  the  new  owiiers,  disinclination  of  the  years  ago  when  the  News  starte: 

the  New  York  Daily  Marker,  if  and  became  state  ^itor  of  the  pygyi^yg  o^grs  and  editors  to  stating  the  long-established  po! 
you  want  to)  which  also  indi-  ClevelaM  Plain  Dealer  for  a  publish  news  that  might  disturb  icy  of  Freedom  Newspapers  cor 
cated  that  trend.  year.  He  writes  that  the  rea-  of  importance  in  the  ceming  labor  unions  and  the;] 

But  the  picture  is  not  all  dark,  sons  for  the  later  establishment  community,  was  either  over-  bosses,  the  words  fell  on  hostiJ 
There  have  been  some  new  of  a  new  competing  newspaper  unknown  to  the  ‘av-  ears.  This  hostility  was  iri 


creased  as  the  various  uniori 


“The  editorial  policy  of  the  connected  with  the  News  throagJ 
Bws  before  the  nurchase  of  the  foiTner  owners  and  maiiaJ 


alistic,  the  readers  rebelled,  “Coupled  with  this  editorial  standing  of  the  basic  philos- 
3  says.  shock  was  a  whispering  cam-  phies  upon  which  the  News  ei 

Citizens  Meetings  paign  of  canard  and  vilification  torial  policy  is  based,  by  t 

that  probably  had  no  parallel  in  natural  bias  of  persons  who* 
According  to  Mr.  Barton,  newspaper  history.”  jobs  depend  upon  some  sort  :: 

lere  were  citizens  meetings  on  Mr.  Cooey  says  the  present  governmental  support,  by  th 


dailies  started  from  scratch  and  lay  in  the  “Libertarianism”  ex-  gj.3gg  reader.’  creased  as  the  various  uniori 

a  few  more  weeklies  converted  pounded  in  the  News.  editorial  policy  of  the  connected  with  the  News  throagl 

to  small  dailies.  Furthermore,  “That  means  minimal  govern-  j^g^g  before  the  nurchase  of  the  fonner  owners  and  maiial 
four  of  the  new  dailies  started  ment,”  Mr.  Barton  states.  “The  Freedom  Newspa-  gers  realized  that  the  neJ 

in  recent  years  (aside  from  new  publishers  believe  it  is  a  ^  ^  milk-and-w'ater  an-  owners  had  every  intention  c: 

those  established  by  the  ITU’s  violation  of  personal  liberty  to  pj.Qggj^  fg  national  and  local  running  the  News  and  n: 

“Unitypo”)  are  in  cities  which  compel  a  per^n  to  pay  a  tex  quggtjggg  designed  to  displease  turning  that  function  of  mar 

already  had  established  daily  for  which  he  did  not  vote.  1  hey  With  the  nurchase  of  agement  over  to  any  labor  unio: 

newspapers.  believe  that  only  parents  ^  p^p^^  pj.gsent  owners  The  hostility  was  climaxed  wi- 

In  this  category  have  been  school  children  should  support  ^  forthright  and  outspoken  ^  strike  which,  technically, 

the  Jackson  (Miss.)  State-  schwls ;  that  public  Mhools,  pub-  policy  was  adopted  which  was,  still  in  progress.”  , 

Times,  the  MMletown  (N.  Y.)  pos -0  ces  in  a  sense,  so  radical  a  departure  Mr.  Cooey  concludes:  “Desp;:;  j 

Record,  the  Lima  (Ohio)  Citizen  ^  ®  •  •  *  from  the  previous  policy  that  the  odds  imposed  by :  a  strike::] 

and  the  Haverhill  (Mass.)  Jour-  en  t  ey  oppos  a  n  many  readers  were  shocked  into  an  industrial  community,  by; 

nal.  All  except  the  last  are  pub-  issue  for  a  public  library  be-  s^j-iking  out  before  they  first  steady  campaign  of  slurs  ar;  - 

lishing  in  their  own  plants  set  cause  public  libraries  are  ^  questions.  falsehoods,  by  a  lack  of  under  : 

up  for  that  purpose.  The  Middle-  cialistic,  the  readers  rebelled,  “Coupled  with  this  editorial  standing  of  the  basic  philos-  , 
town  paper  is  printed  by  photo-  b®  says.  shock  was  a  whispering  cam-  phies  upon  which  the  News  ec. 

offset-  Citizens  Meetings  paign  of  canard  and  vilification  torial  policy  is  based,  by  fc 

The  success  of  these  papers  that  probably  had  no  parallel  in  natural  bias  of  persons  who* 

depends  on  how  you  define  the  According  to  Mr.  Barton,  newspaper  history.”  jobs  depend  upon  some  sort  :: 

word.  Because  of  the  sizeable  there  were  citizens  meetings  on  Mr.  Cooey  says  the  present  governmental  support,  by  th 
initial  investment,  financial  sta-  the  subject  of  starting  another  owners  were  subjected  to  a  natural  inclination  to  view  i 
bility  isn’t  achieved  overnight,  paper.  “Two  well-to-do  Indus-  pamphlet  campaign  even  before  stranger  as  an  enemy  until  he ;; 
The  outstanding  fact  is  that  they  trialists  listened,  decided  the  they  were  on  the  scene.  proven  a  friend  —  despite  a. 

were  established  and  continue  climate  was  right,  and  offered  recognized  in  advance  these  odds  and  others,  the  Ne»: 

to  publish.  Perhaps  starting  a  to  put  up  the  money  to  start  that  many  of  our  editorial  view-  the  way  back  to  its  fonn: 

daily  newspaper  these  days  isn’t  a  second  newspaper  in  an  aban-  points  would  not  be  accepted  position  of  strength  in  the  coc 
as  difficult  as  we  used  to  think  doned  factory  building  they  had  readily  since  those  views  at-  launity. 

providing  the  money  is  avail-  bought  on  a  gamble.  .  .  .  When  tacked  sacred  cows.  We  knew  “And  the  friends  we  are  wir 

able  and  the  town  can  and  will  the  industrialists  formed  a  cor-  in  advance  that  those  who  held  ning  back  are  returning  becaas 
support  it.  poration,  people  stood  in  line  the  view  that  loyalty  to  a  union  having  had  a  taste  of  a  newr- 

♦  *  ♦  to  buy  stock.  Within  two  weeks  should  transcend  even  loyalty  paper  with  spirit,  with  print 

The  American  Editor,  quar-  oiore  than  2,000  persons  had  to  the  United  States  would  not  pies,  with  honesty,  they  find  at’ 

terly  publication  of  the  New  poured  in  a  meager  $300,000,  easily  be  led  to  change  their  other  kind  of  newspaper  flat  ar: 

England  Society  of  Newspaper  fke  industrialists  stood  beliefs.  uninspiring.” 

Editors,  contains  an  interesting  I’eady  with  more  when  it  was  _ _ 

exchange  comments  needed.” 

January  issue  between  the  edi-  The  started  July 

tors  of  the  new  and  the  old  “lost  quite  a  bit  of  money  in 

dailies  in  one  of  these  situations.  Joly,  lost  a  little  in  August,  | 

“The  New  Paper  Speaks”  is  broke  even  in  September,  and  *  w  w  T-«  k  T  A  W  H 

written  by  Robert  C.  Barton,  showed  its  first  profit  in  Octo-  A  I  I  h*  iNI  Iv  A  I  Jr'  K  H 

editor  of  the  Lima  (O.)  Citizen  ber,”  writes  Mr.  Barton.  rVLwl— »1-»I  M  H 

launched  July  1,  1957.  It  is  fol-  By  October  circulation  was  '  H 

lowed  by  an  article,  “The  Old  25,000,  and  ad  volume  has  been  ^  H 

S  th^  Sr-  ■  negotiators  for  the  purchase  and  sale  ■ 

established  Lima  (0.)  News.  “What  caused  it?”  he  asks.  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  ■ 

Mr.  Barton  writes:  “Don’t  “Readers  who  had  kept  silent  EVALUATIONS  •  FINANCIAL  ADVISERS  | 

ever  discount  the  intelligence  of  unless  their  names  were  mis- 
newspaper  readers.  For  28  years  spelled  suddenly  decided  they 
thought  they  would  any  bke  the  ‘old’ 

reasonably  good  product  if  their  Lima  News  ...  a  paper  that 
names  weren’t  misspelled,  and  was  interested  in  Lima,”  he  con- 
if  the  paper  wasn’t  late.  And  dudes. 

during  20  years  in  Lima,  as  a  “We’ve  discovered  that  news- 
desk  man  and  later  as  an  editor,  paper  readers  know  what  they 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  18, 


ALLEN  KANDER 

NEGOTIATORS  FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND  SALE 
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Would  you 
call  this 
fair  play? 

Referee  gives  “Visitors”  a  boost 
— “Home”  team  has  to  score  on 
its  own.  What  kind  of  a  game 
would  that  he? 

Ridiculous— yet  you  and  most 
people  face  that  same  kind  of  un¬ 
fairness  all  the  time  w  ith  some  of 
your  taxes.  These  are  the  taxes 
you  |)ay  in  your  electric  hills. 

About  2.‘i  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  you  pay  for  electricity 
goes  for  taxes.  Rut  a  strange 
twist  in  federal  law  exempts  sev¬ 
eral  million  American  families 
and  businesses  from  |)aying  all 
the  taxes  in  their  electric  hills 
that  you  pay  in  yours.  These  are 
peo|)le  whose  electricity  comes 
from  federal  government  electric 
systems.  A  ou  have  to  hel|»  make 
up  the  taxes  these  people  don’t 
pay. 

Most  Americans  feel  that 
everyone  should  pay  his  fair 
share  of  taxes.  Don’t  you  agree 
that  this  special  tax  favoritism 
shouhl  he  made  more  widely 
known  and  given  critical  study? 


*r  ••'**'"**”'"*  America’s  Independent  Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies* 


Pick  the  Post  in  Cincinnati! 

In  the  evening  in  Cincinnati  ^ 

THE  POST  IS  FIRST  CHOICE  I  \  / 
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Look  at  the  Post's  lead! 

In  lh»  important  ovoning  finid, 
tho  Pott  carries 
50.3%  of  all  RETAIL  DISPLAY 
51.0%  of  all  GENERAL  DISPLAY 
55.1%  of  all  AUTOMOTIVE  DISPLAY 
52.4%  of  all  DEPT.  STORE  ADVERTISING 
5 1 .0%  of  all  TOTAL  DISPLAY 
57.0%  of  oil  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
52.4%  of  all  TOTAL  ADVERTISING 
50.8%  of  all  CIRCULATION 


FIRST  CHOICEI  The  Post  is  Cincinnati’s  largest 

evening  newspaper  in  circulation  and  advertising.* 


Best  choice!  No  daily  newspaper  covers  as  much  as  50% 
of  the  Cincinnati  City  Zone — the  Post  covers  43.8%.** 


Offers  more  alone!  The  Post  has  the  largest  exclusive 
City  Zone  coverage  of  any  Cincinnati  daily  newspaper. ** 

Offers  more  in  combination!  when  the  Post  is 

used  with  either  of  the  other  daily  papers  in  Cincinnati,  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  gets  greater  net  coverage,  with  less  duplication,  than  he 
would  get  through  the  combination  of  the  other  two.** 

The  Post  is  the  paper  that  goes  home  and  gets  read.  Gets  results. 
Ask  your  Cincinnati  Post  man.  Others  have,  and  they’re  sold  on  it! 


The 

CINCINNATI  POST 

ROBERT  K.  CHANDLER 
Manager,  General  Advertising 

*  AUTHORITY:  ABC  (Publisher's  Statement  Sept.  30,  1957)  and 
Media  Records  (first  II  months,  1957) 

** AUTHORITY :  1957  Post  Profile  Study  of  Cincinnati  Newspapers. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NIW  YORK. WorM- TWagrom  <rh.  Svn  COLUMBUS . CMmx 

aiVElAND . Praii  CINCINNATI . PosI 


PinSBURGH . Prais  KENTUCKY . Poll 

SAN  FRANQSCO . Nowi  Covington  odition,  Cincinnoti  Poll 

INDIANAPOLIS . Timot  KNOXVILLE  ....  Now, -Sontinol 

••iieral  AKvarlMng  Departmant,  330  Pork  Avanua,  Naw  Tark  City 


DENVER  .  .  .  RocLy  Mounloifi  Now,  EVANSVILLE . Praa 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Poil-HoroM  HOUSTON . Prwi 

MEMPHIS . Prtit-Sciinitar  FORT  WORTH . Pros, 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Cofflfliorckil  Appool  ALBUQUERQUE . T -ilwM 

WASHINGTON . Nowi  EL  PASO . HoroW  PoK 


Chicago  Son  Francisco  OatroH  Cincinnati  PhHoUaiphia  t  i 


